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ONDON LIBRARY, 12, Sr. JAMEs’s 
Square.—The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENE- 
RAL MEETING of the Members will take place in the 
Reading Room THIS DAY (Saturday), the 28th inst. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











AY SOCIETY: ANNvAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
OnE GuingeEA:—Dr. GUNTHER on “ THE REPTILES 
OF BRITISH INDIA,” imp. 4to., with 26 PLargs, will soon 
be ready for issue to the Subscribers for the year 1863. 
The SuspscriptTion List for this VoLuME will be closed on 
the 3lst instant. 
Lapies and GENTLEMEN desirous of joining the Society 
can do so on applying to the Secretary. 
H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
MounTSFIELD, LEwiIsHAM, S.E. SECRETARY. 
May 10th, 1864. 


AN UNMARRIED CURATE is RE- 


BL ae by the Ist of July in a rural parish, where the 
Incumbent is resident, and advanced in years. He must be 
sound in doctrine, not High Church, and a good reader. A 
graduate of Cambridge- preferred. The annual stipend 
£100.—Address Medbourne Rectory, Market Harborough. 


HE ALLIANCE NATIONAL LAND, 
BUILDING, AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 
(Limited). 

First Capital—One Hundred Thousand Pounds, in 10,000 
Shares of £10 each. Deposit £1 per Share. Future calls not 
to exceed 10 shillings per Share, nor to be at less intervals 
than 3 months. 

Chairman of the Company—Harper Twelvetrees, Esq., 
Imperial Works, Bromley St. Leonard, Middlesex. 

Chairman of Dubiin Board—The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor (P. P. McSwiney, Esq., Messrs. McSwiney, Delaney, 
& Co.,) Lower Sackville treet. 

Chairman of Ulster Board—William Browne, Esq., (Messrs: 
Browne, Reid, & Co.,) Waring Street, Belfast, and Riverstone» 
Holywood. 

Chairman of Munster Board—Robert Scott, Esq., (Messrs. 
Robert Scott & Co., Iron and Hardware Serckaata,) St. 
Patrick’s Quay, Cork. 

General Manager and Secretary—Joseph A. Horner, Esq., 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


This Company affords great advantages to persons who 
may desire to invest large or small sums on undoubted 
security, and at a high rate of interest. 

Ist. By PURCHASING SHARES they may become proprietors, 
and entitled to share in all the profits of the Company. 

2nd. By TAKING SUBSCRIPTION DEBENTURES, With monthly 
payments, as in ordinary Building Societies, they may secure 
thereon 5 per cent. compound interest. 

8rd. By Makinc Deposits, easily withdrawable, they may 
get regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
sama and every information forwarded for One 

amp. 








PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

Since January 1, 1864, the sum of £16,000 sterling has been 
advanced on first-class securities, and upwards of Seven 
Thousand Shares and Debentures have been taken up. 
Mortgages for more than £40,000 are in course of completion. 
The Company now consists of upwards of 1500 Share and 
Debenture holders. 

Persons desirous of taking Shares before a premium is 
placed thereon must apply for the same without delay. The 
next allotment will be made on the first day of June. 

Orrices :—156, Strand, London, W.C.; 84, Middle Abbey 
Street, Dublin; 13, Donegall Place, Belfast ; 98, St. Patric 
Street, Cork: and Alliance Chambers, Upper Temple Street, 
Birmingham; with Agencies throughout the United 
Kingdom, 


VHE ALLIANCE NATIONAL LAND, 
- BUILDING, AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 
(Limited. ) 

NOTICE js hereby given that on and after JUNE Ist 
1864,no APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES will be received 
except at a Premium. 

By Order of the Board, 
JOSEPH A. HORNER, General Manager. 

Chief Offices, 156, Strand, London, W.C. 


JICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 
_ MERCIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King 
William Street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May last, 
a aretslonaxy Bonus of over £62,000 was appropriated to the 








Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed............ £410,000 
The Annual Income is over .................. £70,000 


The Claims by Death paid exceed ......... £310,000 

Bonuses declared... cccccccccceceee ee. ~£145,000 
Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted. 
dvances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, 
Life and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 


Personal Security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


£10 O00 READY to be ADVANCED 

9 by the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LAND and BUILDING SOCIETY, on Freehold or Leasehold 
M perty, for any period of years not exceeding fifteen, the 
I ortgage being redeemable by equal monthly instalments. 
hterest (in addition to a small Premium) 5 per cent. on the 

ce each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Nore.—Nore than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
have been advanced upon house property alone. 











ONEY, without the Expense of Life 

Pp Assurance or Freliminecy, Fees.—The REAL and 
ERSONAL ADVANCE COMPANY (Limited) advance 
LOANS, from £10 to £1000, repayable by instalments, upon 
Personal Security, Reversions, Bills of Sale, Dock Warrants, 
Deposit of Deeds, Leases, &c.—Apply at 2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., from 9 to 6 daily ; Saturdays 9 to 4. 
Forms gratis,—P, J, HARVEY, Secretary, 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is Now 
Open. Admittance (from Eight till Seven), ONE SHILLING, 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


\ R. HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 

196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
from the Vineyards,” **‘ The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 
One Shilling. 








GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Now ON 
4 VIEW, CROMWELL WITH HIS FAMILY, painted 
by CHARLES LUCY. Open from 10 till 5. 








GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly—Now ON 
4 . 

4 VIEW, SELOUS’ GREAT PICTURE of The CRU- 
CIFIXION (16 feet by 10), containing 300 figures, the City of 
Ancient Jerusalem, with its temple, palaces, and public 
buildings, the Mount of Olives, and the scenery round about, 
(Mr. John Bowden’s descriptive Lecture at 12, 2, and 4, daily), 
Open from 10 till 5. 


GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Now ON 

J VIEW, CARL WERNER’S 30 original DRAWINGS 

rd J + Bethlehem, and the Holy Places. Open 
rom 10 till 5. 


IRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF STAINED GLASS, SOUTH KENSINGTON 


MUSEUM, is NOW OPEN. 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, 














The Museum is open Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Saturdays, from 10 a.m. till10 p.m. The Students’ days are 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission 6d. each. 





HE PAINTERS’ COMPANY’S EX- 
HIBITION OF DECORATIVE AND IMITATIVE 
PAINTING will open at their Hall, No. 9, Little Trinity 
Lane, City, on Wednesday, the Ist June, and remain open to 
the 30th. Admission to any respectable persons signing their 
names and addresses, from 10 to 7 daily. 
By order, F.G. TOMLINS, Clerk. 


T a aa ml —~ 

EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Drrectror, Professor WyLpk, 
Mus. Doc. The FOURTH CONCERT will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, June 1, when will be performed Mendels- 
sohn’s Symphony in A minor, Spohr’s Concert Overture 
‘In ernsten Styl,” Meyerbeer’s Polonaise in D; Weber’s 
Overture to ‘‘ Oberon,’”’ &c. Herr Jaell will play Beethoven's 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. Vocal Artistes—Mdlle. 
C. Patti, Madame Nantier Didiée, Sig. Wachtel, and 
Mr. Renwick, of the London Academy of Music... Tickets— 

Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 10s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 3s., 2s., Is. 
W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, How. Sec, 








\ USICAL UNION.—JOACHIM, JAELL, 


and DAVIDOFF, on TUESDAY, MAY 3list, at 
half-past three. Quintet,in D, Mozart. Sonate, Piano and 
Violin, A minor, Op. 105, Schumann. uartet, No. 2, in G, 
Beethoven. Songs by Mendelssohn and Schumann ; Vocalist, 
Mme. Meyer-Dustmann. Solos, Chopin, &c. Pianist, Jaell. 
Visitors’ tickets half-a-guinea each, to be had of Cramer & 
Co., Chappell & Co., Ollivier, Austin, at St. James’s Hall, 
Ashdown and Parry. J. ELLA, Director, 18, Hanover Square. 





LEW LIEBLICH’S CHAMBER 


ORGANS, £25 Eacu. 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. . 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 


COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road. 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 





Catacomb - ae “an £8 8s. Od. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins saa £7 7s. Od. 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto... £10 108, 0d. 
Ditto Private Grave A. = £2 15s. 0d. 
Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 
Ground) ¥ 2s, 0d. 


Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls. 0d. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Ofricss :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may pe ry oy y an Annual Payment 
of £5 to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railw. 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGEN 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is now prepared to insure all Stock in Trade, Wares, 
Merchandize, Goods, Trade Fixtures, Utensils, Implements, 
Machinery, and Plant, giving the same the benefit of the 
REDUCTION of DUTY to Is. 6d. per cent. 
The Royal has always been conspicuous for its liberality and 
promptitude in the Settlement of Claims, 


Irs ANNUAL INCOME IS NOW OVER . . £500,000, 
AND ITs FUNDS IN HAND EXCEED ..... £1,000,000, 


Transfers of Policies from other Companies received without 
charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


29, Lombard Street, London, E.C., April 22, 1864. 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836. 


Offices—1, Dale Street, Lavetyonts 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C, 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850, 











YEAR, | FIRE PREMIUMS. | LIFE PREMIUMS, |INVESTED FUNDS, 








— £. é. £. 
1851 54,305 | 27,157 502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 | 135,974 1,311,905 
1863 522,107 143,940 1,566,434 





| total amount of Claims paid by this Office is £2,940,493, 
48. 40, 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





LAW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Orrices :—Chancery Lane, adjoining the Law Institu- 
tion, London. 
Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Honourable Lord Chelmsford. 
The Right Honourable Lord Truro. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron, 
a Honourable the Lord Justice Sir J. L. Knight 

ruce, ° 
The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner. 
The Right Honourable John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 
William Brougham, Esq. 


SECRETARY, 
Edward Blake Beal, Esq. 


Persons insured by this Society are not liable to be called 
upon to contribute towards Losses. 


The Capital, amounting to £5,000,000, was subscribed before 
the Society commenced business, by nearly one thousand 
Gentlemen connected with the profession of the Law; and 
the Shares, 50,000 in number, are now held by a body of 
Shareholders comprising some of the highest and most in- 
fluential members of the profession, whilst the success which 
has attended the operations of the Society, founded on the 
eligible character of the risks constituting the bulk of its 
business, has enabled the Directors, besides paying large 
Dividends to the Shareholders, to add to the Capital invest- 
ments on the General Insurance Account to an amount 
exceeding £50,000, 

During the year 1863 the amount of Insurances effected 
with the Society exceeded £28,000,000, by far the larger 
portion of which is upon first-class risks ; and the Duty paid 
to Government in that year amounted to £42,126. It thus 
appears that the Society ranks among the leading Offices of 
the Country. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(\LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EsTABLISHED 1824, 


All Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale 
before June 30th, 1864, will be entitled at the Next Bonvs to 
one year’s additional Share of Profits over later Assurers, 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal, and the last 
Report, showing the financial position of the Society, can be 
obtained from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices :—Removed to 14 pa King Street, Covent Garden, 

yndon. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Honorable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman. 


i f Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
Ra 70 per cent. of the profits divided amongst 
the Insurers every fifth year. 

Policies payable during the lifetime of Insurer. 
SICK POLICIES guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week 
during Sickness. er. me 
s forwarded to any ress, an communi- 
eaten Cill ssocive prompt attention on being addressed to 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager. 
Active Agents Wanted. 








HERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 

NCE COMPANY (Limited), 94, Cannon Street 
Lowpen £0. NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 


Prospectus. 
aeuute are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary, 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’s MAGAZINE, No. coccxrv. 


JUNE, 1864. 8vo., 2s. 6d, { On Tuesday nezt. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Report of the Commission, 

GILBERT RUGGE: a Tale. By the Author of *A 
First Friendship.”” Chapters III.—V. 

MAY. 

INDIAN BARRACKS and HOSPITALS. 

A QUESTION CONCERNING ENGLAND. 

A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. 

THE BIRTH OF THE HYACINTH. 

THREE YEARS OF WAR IN AMERICA, 

FRENCH LIFE. Iii. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. WHITWORTH and Sir EMERSON TENNENT. 








2. 
DR. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of 


the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
CALVIN. Vou, III. France, Switzerland, Geneva. 12s. 


3. 
APOLOGTA pro Vité Sua. By Joun 


HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. Parr VI. “ History of my Re- 
ligious Opinions” (concluded), 2s. 6d, 
Part VII. (completion) “ Answer in detail to Mr. 
KINGSLEY’S Accusations. 


4, 


THE HISTORY of OUR LORD, 


as exemplified in WORKS of ART. By Mrs. JAmMEson 
and y EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Wood 
Engravings. Two Volumes, square crown 8vo., 42s. 


THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS : 


Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli. By J. Gitpertr and G. C. Cuurcui.., F.G.S. 
Square crown 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


6. 
GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS; 


including Lombardy and part of Tyrol. Joun Batu, 
M.R.LA,. Post 8yo., with Maps, Just ready. 


DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY 


from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by A. Haywarp, 
Q.C. Post 8vo., 10s, 6d, 





ss 


8. 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LET-. 


TERS from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, and 

. LETTERS from 1833 to 18t7. Translated by Lady 
WALLACE; with Notice by H. F. Cuoritzey. Two Vols., 
crown $vo., price 5s. each. 


9. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


By the Right Hon, B. Disrarii, M.P, Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 
1 


0, 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. People’s Edition, in crown 8vo. Vou. I., 
4s. 6d.; Vou, II., 3s. 6d.; and Parr VIIL., price 1s,, now 


1 


11, 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By _R. G. Larnam, M.A.,_ F.RS. 
Founded on that of Dr. Johnson, as edited b) the Rev. 
H,J.Topp. Two Volumes, 4to., in 36 Monthly Parts, 
3s. 6d, each, (Parts I. to IV. ready. 


12, 


FANTASTIC STORIES. By 


EpWARD YARDLEY, Jun, Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
13. 


THE COMMON-PLACE PHILO- 


SOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. By “A. K. H. B.”’ 
Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 3s, 6d. 

14, 


NIGHT LESSONS from SCRIP- 


TURE. Compiled by the Author of “ Amy Herperr.”’ 
New Edition, 32mo., 3s, 


15. 


The SIEGE of JERUSALEM under 


TITUS. By Tuomas Lewin, M.A., Trin, Coll., Oxon., 
F.S.A, 8vo., with 17 Plans, &c., 15s. 


16 


CHRISTIANITY and COMMON 


SENSE. By Str WiLLovGHBy Jones, M,A., Trin, Coll., 
Cantab, 8vo., 6s, 


17. 


HOMES without HANDS. By the 


pea J. G. Ley =" —— = Fa Tineetons Fy We 
. " m,from Drawings by F. W. Keyland E. A. 
RN gy ge EB 


: 18, 
WATTS’S DICTIONARY of CHE- 
SURES go ts AGLIRD RANCH tes 
Parts I. to XV. now wendy, Oaet EVIL. tS. od. on 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 





DEIGHTON, BELL, & GCO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 


IL. 
This Day is published, price lis., 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, 


INCLUDING POLITY. By Wiiu1aAM WuHewe tt, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourtu Epirion, 
with a Supplement, 


II. 
This day is published, price 5s., 


ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL 


PHYSICS considered with reference to NATURAL 
THEOLOGY tampa to Treatise). By W. WHEWELL, 
D.D. New Edition, uniform with the Aldine, 


III. 
This day is published, price 13s., 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS 


OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Karu WIkESELER. 
Translated by the Rev. Epmunp VENABLEs, M.A. 

“This opportunity may properly be taken of especially 
recommending to every thoughtful student this able treatise 
on the succession of events in the Gospel history...... A trans- 
lation of it would be a very welcome aid to the general 
reader.—Bishop Ellicott (Lectures on the Life of our Lord). 





IV. 
This day is published, price 9s., 


THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH at PHILIPPI. An Exposi- 
tion, Critical and Practical, of the Sixteenth Chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. With an Introduction illustrating the Doctrine 
and Character of the Apostle Paul by contrast with his 
Contemporaries with Special Reference to the Alexan- 
drian Philo. By the late Rev. James Freperick Topp, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Vicar of Liskeard; 
Author of a Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, 


¥. 
This day is published, demy 8vo., price 1s., 


T 1 ~ TOM 
REASONS FOR NOT SIGNING 
THE OXFORD DECLARATION, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Doctrine of ErernaL PUNISHMENT. By 
Arruur Woure, M.A., Rector of Fornham All Saints 
and of Westley, Bury St. Edmunds; late Fellow and 
Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. 


VI. 


One Volume, small 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


MEMOIR of BISHOP MACKENZIE. 


By the Dean or Ety. With Portrait, Maps, and Illus- 
trations. 

“The Dean of Ely has done his work well, not allowing his 
own love and admiration for his friend to blind his judgment, 
and giving us a picture from which we rise with a distinct 
notion of a living man—the one indispensable condition of a 
good biography.”’—Spectator. 


VIL. 
Crown 8yo., 63., 


THE HARMONY of REVELATION 
AND SCIENCE, A Series of Essays on Theological 
Ww of the Day. By the Rev. J. Dinaie. M.A., 

.A.S.L., Incumbent of Lanchester, Durham. 


VIII. 
Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d., 


HANDS, HEAD, AND HEART; 


or, The Christian Religion regarded Practically, Intel- 
lectually, and Devotionally. In Three Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge. By Harvry 
Goopwin, D.D., Dean of Ely, 





IX, 
SVO., 38.5 


THE APPEARING OF JESUS 


CHRIST. A Short Treatise by Symon Parnick, D.D., 
formerly Lord Bishop of Ely, now published for the first 
time from the original MS. Edited bythe Dean or Exy. 


X. 
Svo., 168., 


THE MATHEMATICAL AND 


OTHER WRITINGS of ROBERT LESLIE ELLIS 
M.A.., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited 
by Witiiam Watton, M.A., Trinity College; with a 
Biographical Memoir by the Very Reverend Harvey 
Goopwiy, D.D., Dean of Ely. Anda Portrait, 





Cambridge; DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
London; BELL axp DALDY. 
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Just published, price 5s., in limp cloth, 


THE HOURS OF THE PASSION, 


ineluding in the Daily Office for Morning and Night, 
chiefiy after the ancient English Use of Salisbury, with 
other Devotional Forms, for Private and Household 
Use. Compiled and edited by a Priest of the English 
Church, 
f superior Edition is also published, price 6s,, in cloth, red 
eages, 
Rivinerons, London and Oxford, 








WEBSTER’S SYNTAX OF THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


Now ready, in 8vo., price 9s., 


The SYNTAX and SYNONYMES 


of the GREEK TESTAMENT. By WiLLIAM WeExBsTER, 

M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge (Joint 

Editor of Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament. 

The Syntax is based upon The Chapter on Synonymes 

Donaldson’s, with extracts treats of many words which 
from the writings of Arch- | have not been noticed by 
bishop Trench, Dean Alford, other writers. In another 
Dr. Wordsworth, but more chapter attention is drawn to 
especially from Bishop Elli- | some passages in which the 
cott, and the work on the | Authorized Version is incor- 
Romans by Dr. Vaughan. | rect, inexact, insufficient, or 
Considerable use has also | obscure, Copious Indices are 
been made of the Article in | added, 
the Quarterly Review for 
January, 1863, | 


RivinctTons, London and Oxford, 





Now ready, in a handsome 8vo. volume of nearly 800 pages, 
price 1&s., in cloth, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; a Re- 


view of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 
1863. New SERIEs. 


In this volume some alterations have been made, which, it 
is believed, will increase its interest and value. It will be 
found to contain— 

I. A History of Public Events in England, in the form of a 


continuous narrative. 

II. History of Foreign Countries. Chapters on the Ame- 
rican War and on Schleswig-Holstein will be found in this 
Section. 

Ill. A New Section, containing a Review of Literature, 
Science, and Art, 

IV. Chronicle of Remarkable Occurrences, 

V. Important Trials. 

VI. Biographies of the most Eminent Persons who have 
died within the year. 

VII. A careful Selection of State Papers. 

VIII. A copious Index. 

It may be safely asserted that no other publication supplies 
the want which the Annual Register undertakes to meet 
and it is hoped that under its improved arrangement it will 
receive an increased share of that public favour which for 
more than a century it has enjoyed, 

London: Rivinerons, Waterloo Place; and the other 
Proprietors. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The WISDOM of OUR FATHERS. 


Selections from the Wrirines or Lorp Bacon: Theo- 
logical, Ethical, Philosophical, and Miscel'aneous ; with 
a Memoir, Crown Svo., 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


The WISDOM of OUR FATHERS. 
Selections from the MisceLLanreous Works or ARCH- 
BISHOP LEIGHTON, consisting of Sermons, Expositions, 
— rene with a Memoir. 2s. 6d., glazed cloth 
,0ards, 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN 
NEWTON : Written by Himself. With Additions. Por- 
trait. A New Edition, fcap. Svo., 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


REST UNDER THE SHADOW OF 
THE GREAT ROCK. A Book of Facts and Principles. 
By the Rev. J. Kennepy, M.A., F.R.G.S. Feap. dvo., 
$s. cloth boards; 3s. 6d, extra boards, gilt edges. 


LIFE OF COLONEL GARDINER. 


By P. Doppripar, D.D. A New Edition, with Portrait. 
Fcap. 8yo., 1s. 6d, cloth boards, 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PASTORAL. 
ARDINAL WISEMAN has come forward 

/ again, and come forward characteristic- 
ally. His Pastoral, read on Sunday last in 

all the Roman Catholic places of worship in 
the ‘‘ Archdiocese of Westminster,”’ contained 
three denunciations—a denunciation of the 

tendencies of modern Science generally; a 
denunciation of those particular forms of theo- 
logical speculation which are represented, in 
the Church of England, by Bishop Colenso and 
the Essayists and Reviewers ; and a denun- 
ciation of Garibaldi and the British enthusiasm 
for Garibaldi. True to his duty as the chief 
official spokesman in these islands of the 
sentiments and ideas of the present Papacy, 
the Cardinal has selected the three phenomena, 
movements, or whatever we choose to call 
them, in which at the present moment there 
is visibly accumulated the largest amount of 
defiance and danger to the Papal system, and 
has hurled against these all the force of his 
indignation, whatever that may be worth. 
We believe it is worth very little. The 
Cardinal’s position, in each of his three 
denunciations, appears to us to be very much 
as if, in full pontificals and with a basin 
of holy water beside him, he had planted 
himself on his knees directly in front of a 
railway-train advancing towards him at full 
speed, and were partly imploring, partly 
adjuring, the hideous on-coming monster to 
stop and reverse itself. With the steam on 
as if is, and no one in the train thinking of 
the Cardinal, the thing is impossible; and the 
only chance for the Cardinal’s own safety is 
that there may be a shovel prefixed to the 
locomotive that shall pick him up off the line 
without hurting him, and carry him forward 
a bit, pontificals and all. 

_ The gist of Cardinal Wiseman’s denuncia- 
tion of the tendencies of modern Science is 
contained in the following passage in his 
Pastoral :— 

We cannot shut our eyes to the aim or ten- 
mmvey of modern Science, which is to demand, not 
equality, but supremacy ; not a fair balance, but a 
loaded seale, whenever it seems to come into 
competition with the claims of Revelation. The 
moment the two seem to contend, in disagreement, 


for the belief of man, Science at once exacts that 
all else should give way ; and, unfortunately, too 
many yield at once and surrender at discretion. 
The stump of a fossil tree, the bones of an extinct 
animal, a broken skull found in some inexplicable 
place, but requiring a solution equally from our 
assailants—nay, a potsherd, a sea-shell, the piles of 
a lake-village, the rudiments of stone instruments, 
all things—anything is heavy enough to turn the 
scale in favour of what is called reason. And we 
are ridiculed as fearing or opposed to Science, as 
narrow-minded and hoodwinked bigots, for not 
at once adopting this confused mass of immature 
geognosy, and sacrificing, in honour of our accept- 
ance, whatsoever has been to us venerable, what- 
soever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good 
fame, whatsoever true and just, whatsoever has 
been hitherto to us the light of our eyes or the 
joy of our hearts, what has made us and kept us 
virtuous, hopeful, consoled, happy through our 
dark or rugged way on earth, and has sustained our 
heads above the billows, and our souls above the 
troubles, the anxieties, and the anguishes of life. 


Of course, the Cardinal may say that it is 
not true Science, but Science falsely so called, 
that he here complains of. But, in order to 
see how much of a mere quibble this favourite 
distinction would be here, we have only to 
remember, on the one hand, the very pecu- 
liar, the wretchedly unsatisfactory, test of 
true Science, according to the Cardinal’s 
views—to wit, the approbation and blessing 
of the Papacy—and, on the other, that what 
he would clearly mean to denounce as Science 
falsely so called is Science as it is pursued 
and taught by all the wisest and most ex- 
perienced scientific intellects of Europe. 
There may be a Science falsely so called 
now as in former generations; but the class 
of researches and speculations at which the 
Cardinal presumes to sneer are at least those 
in which men throughout Europe with brains 
infinitely better than his, and who are likely 
on other grounds to know considerably better 
than he can what true Science is, recognise 
the largest promise of new and important 
truth to be added to the stock already in 
possession of the human race. In short, 
the Science which our Cardinal denounces is 
not the Science of our numskulls, but modern 
Science generally in all its most powerful 
recent developments—the Science of all the 
very ablest members of all our scientific 
societies with hardly an exception; and 
not only of these, but of all their eminent 
scientific brethren in France, in Germany, 
or wherever else Science is pursued. It is 
easy to call the aggregate of the facts and 
speculations of a particular order now engag- 
ing the minds of these men throughout 
Europe ‘‘a confused mass of immature 
geognosy.” They probably know better 
than the Cardinal how much of confu- 
sion and of immaturity there is in the 
mass, and how far they are yet from that 
true gnosis which they hope to reach— 
nay, what disagreement there is among 
themselves in their present conjectures and 
expectations, despite their common eagerness 
in quest of this gnosis. But some things 
they hold fast; some lights they know to be 
lights, and by these they steer; above all, 
they are agreed—too unanimously for the 
Cardinal and those like him—in a reso- 
lute conviction that much that vaunts 
itself as truth and light is neither the one 
nor the other, but sheer fallacy and untruth, 
sheer affection for darkness, sheer meanness 
and feebleness of intellect, sheer treason to 
all that is most divine and noble in the 
impulses of the human spirit. We wonder 
sometimes that our scientific men, instead of 
acting on the defensive, do not assume the 
aggressive. Why should it be permitted to 
a Cardinal Wiseman to address them as 
culprits at the bar, as persons respecting 
whom it is to be presumed that they are in 
the wrong until they shall have proved 
themselves to be in the right? Why is it 
permitted to the Cardinal, or to other oppo- 
nents of modern Science, to stand up unre- 
buked, as they always do, in the assumption 
that the ‘‘ whatsoever is venerable, the 
whatsoever holy, the whatsoever lovely,” &c., 
is indisputably on their side? Why are not 
the tables turned? Why does not some 
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scientific man, clothing himself for the 
moment sacerdotally in the interests of 
Science, heave back the charges, and denounce 
the opposite spirit as that which is really 
unvenerable, unholy, unlovely, impious, and 
irreligious? “Tt is you, and not we,” we 
can fancy such a man Saying, “‘ that are 
opposing the spirit of grace ; it is you, and 
not we, that are kicking against the pricks ; 
itis you, with your timid or obstinate refusals 
of light—your invariable clamours of horror 
whenever a gleam of new truth is seen on 
the horizon of human thought, and your 
shrieks of obloquy against the men who 
passionately watch for such gleams—it is 
rou that are the unlovely ones, the real 
infidels, thestrivers against Heaven.” Some 
day, we believe, this is the tone that will be 
taken by ardent men of science against those 
who attack them in the name of religion. It 
is true, Science is not Philosophy, and the 
spirit of men of science, and especially of 
those who work continuously in particular 
lines of research, is often much narrower and 
more ferret-like than the true philosophical 
spirit. Philosophy has to take cognisance at 
every step of worlds of considerations which 
the man of special science leaves out of 
account—to which, indeed, it may almost be 
essential for his success in his own walk that 
he should be indifferent and unsensitive. 
Philosophy may start from deep preliminary 
averments as to the structure and felt neces- 
sities of the human spirit, and may sweep all 
the conclusions of all the Sciences into a 
receptacle made up of notions which are 
older and more enduring than any of them, 
and which will shape and compress them 
more than they can alter it. Philosophy 
may have a character of permanence amid 
the variations and revolutions that keep 
the body of scientific doctrine in a con- 
tinual state of flux and _ disturbance. 
Nevertheless, it is true that only in as far as 
Philosophy can accept, and, as the phrase is, 
co-ordinate, all the truths of contemporary 
Science can it maintain its authority; that 
not an atom of new truth can any science 
evolye but Philosophy may find its interest 
in immediately appropriating it; and that, as 
there have been, so there may be again, epochs 
in the history of Science when, in consequence 
of some vast burst of new facts and new 
probabilities in a particular direction, sud- 
denly altering man’s total way of thinking 
about the physical universe, Philosophy itself 
will partake of the tremor. Such an epoch 
may have been that of the proclamation of 
the Copernican system of the Universe in 
place of the Ptolemaic; and such an = 
may be that in which we now find ourselves, 
when the limits between History and 
Geology seem to be broken down, and, in 
lieu of that antiquity of six thousand years, 
or thereabouts, which we had been accus- 
tomed to contemplate as the range of time 
during which man had been in possession of 
the earth, Science bids us substitute an in- 
definite vista of geological distance. At all 
events, so far as Cardinal Wiseman’s philo- 
sophy is known, its character does not seem 
to bind us to receive his dicta about Science 
with any extraordinary reverence. What 
we want to see, in the interests of Theology, 
is a mind facing all Science fearlessly, and 
not merely a dignitary of the Romish Church 
getting up to protest and twitching his 
pontificals. 
In reply to what the Cardinal says about 
the spread of Rationalism in the Church of 
England, 4 propos of Bishop Colenso and the 
Essayists aud Reviewers, there might be a 
very effective Zu quogue. Why, instead of 
remarking on the mote in the eye of a Church 
to which he does not belong, does he not 
attend to the beam in the eye of his own 
Church ? If all tales are true, there is at 
this moment an intellectual schism in that 
Church of which the Pope is the head and the 
Cardinal one of the chiefs, quite as notable as 
any schism observable among the clergy of 
England, and caused by differenceson thesame 
classes of questions. It was but the other day 
that we presented to our readers, on the 
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and Foreign Review, an account of the Neo- 
Catholicism of Germany, according to which 
it appeared that, if the German Roman 
Catholic Clergy had their will, the present 
Italian version of the Papacy would be set 
aside as a poor and shrivelled thing, un- 
worthy of the times in which we live, and 
the world would behold a very different sort 
of Papacy resting on a very different sort 
of Theology. Of this Neo-Catholicism the 
standard ‘had been set up in England in 
the Home and Foreign Review itself; and, 
though that periodical has voluntarily ceased 
to exist for the present, in order to avoid 
conflict with the Holy See, we should sup- 
ose that Cardinal Wiseman would have no 
ifficulty in finding among the cultured 
Roman Catholics of England men who stand 
to the orthodoxy of their Church very much 
in the relation in which Bishop Colenso and 
the Essayists and Reviewers stand to Church- 
of-England orthodoxy. Of all this, however, 
he says nothing. It is the old story of the 
‘* Variations of Protestantism” that he harps 
on. What he says is virtually this: ‘‘ Look 
to what Protestantism leads—to Colensoism, 
to Essays and Reviews, to Denial of the 
Eternity of Future Punishments; and all 
this permitted, and no authority to denounce 
or punish the horrors.” The Church of 
England is very much obliged to Cardinal 
Wiseman for his friendly interest in her; 
but, if all tales are true, we repeat, he might 
look nearer home for heresy and schism. 

As to the Cardinal’s attack on Garibaldi, 
little need be said save that it was to be 
expected. The greatest admirer of Garibaldi 
would not undertake to defend all his notions 
or all his phrases; and the Cardinal makes a 
very fair controversial hit in quoting one of 
Garibaldi’s phrases that is likely to offend the 
taste of most. But, on the whole, we would 
say, as respects the two men, that, while 
Cardinal Wiseman may be remembered in a 
footnote to future History as a learned and 
accomplished ecclesiastic of his time who 
wrote and spoke much cobweb, Garibaldi 
will have a clear page to himself that will 
always be read with a thrill of enthusiasm. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 





MRS. JAMESON AND LADY EAST- 
LAKE: THE HISTORY OF CHRIST 


IN ART. 

The History of our Lord as exemplified in Works 
of Art: with that of His Types; St. John the 
Baptist ; and other Persons of the Old and New 
Testament. Commenced by the late Mrs. 
Jameson: continued and completed by Lady 
Eastlake. Two Volumes. (Longman & Co.) 


if would be almost as vain to expect a 
general agreement concerning the literary 
treatment of the life of Jesus Christ in art as 
in theology. Renan, in the latter depart- 
ment, does not satisfy Dupanloup and 
Wilberforce; nor does Strauss satisfy Renan. 
In the former department, possibly Lady 
Eastlake is not absolutely at one with the late 
Mrs. Jameson, while Mrs. Jameson might 
not have given her imprimatur to everything 
indited by Lady Eastlake: neither authoress 
would thoroughly please Rio, Lindsay, or 
"ad ahead of ali the four) Ruskin. The 
k which lies before us is therefore one 
which we may expect to differ from, to like 
with qualification, and object to with allow- 
ance. If we are pleased, it is with a sense 
that some shade of difference would have 
pleased us still better; if we praise, the 
raise is relative to such success as was 
Fikely to be attained in an overwhelmingly 
arduous subject: in commendation and in 
disapproval alike, we presuppose a wide 
margin for diversities of feeling and point of 
view, insomuch that we are to dislike 
without being bound to refute, and the 
writer does not need to satisfy us, or any 
other individual reader or readers, in order 
to be presumably right. 

Broadly considered, there are three prin- 
cipal modes of treatment applicable to the 
tremendous theme taken up by Mrs. Jameson, 
and carried to completion by Lady Eastlake 





—the History of Christin Fine Art. The first 
method of treatment would be the historical, 
archeological, and critical—critical, that is, 
not in the sense of theology or argumenta- 
tion, but in that of cesthetics. The second 
method would be the religious; the treat- 
ment which starts from faith as a basis, and 
tends to ‘‘ edification” as aresult. The third 
method would be intermediate between these 
two, and may be termed the treatment of 
sentiment; that which exhibits above all the 
JSeelings which the writer entertains or pro- 
fesses in connexion with the life of Christ, 
and which considers the works of art con- 
cerned less with a view to their historical or 
artistic significance than according to the 
relative proportion which they bear to these 
feelings. A consular-diptych carver of the 
fifth century, a Giotto of the fourteenth, or a 
Veronese of the sixteenth, will thus be tried 
and found adequate or wanting, not because 
their art is good or bad, but because they do 
or do not jump with the “feelings” of Mr. 
or Mrs, So-and-So in the nineteenth. 

Each of these methods has its recommen- 
dations and perils. The first, the historico- 
critical method, would produce the book 
incomparably the most valuable to secular 
literature. It would demand great erudi- 
tion, great preparedness in observation and 
research, and would gratify a comparatively 
small class of readers, leaving the mass 
indifferent or somewhat indisposed towards 
the work. Well-executed, it would be 
wg by the student beyond any other 

ook upon any subject of ssthetics, and 
would be enough to found a_ permanent 
reputation of all but the highest class. 
Next, the religious method might be made 
to appeal to an immense circle of readers. 
The positive value of a work of this order 
would range with that of other books of 
edification, concerning which our opinion is 
not wanted here; but, whatever that value 
may be, it appears to us that the worth of 
the particular subject to the religious writer 
might be very considerable indeed. In the 
hands of a man of genuine power as a reli- 
gious writer, and not quite powerless as a 
judge of art, we can imagine such a book to 
have a fervent and stirring distinctness not 
readily to be obtained with a less material 
substructure. Lastly, the sentimental treat- 
ment (we here use the word ‘‘ sentimental ”’ 
without intending to imply any slur, but 
because it is the only word at hand) has the 
advantage of being far the easiest, and wel- 
come toamuch larger sphere of readers than 
the more profound and unsympathetic his- 
torico-critical method. Everybody can test 
a work of art, or a whole cycle of artistic 
work, by the simple formula of whether he 
does or does not like it; and in this method, 





with such a subject as the life of Christ to 
treat, few could miss saying something 
appropriate, well-grounded, and even touch- 
ing. Many as are the lines and shades of 
divergence, there is here a certain common 
ground of agreement which ‘makes the 
whole world kin.” 

The book produced by Mrs. Jameson and 
Lady Eastlake unites to some extent all the 
three methods of treatment we have been 
discussing. The strictly religious element is 
the least conspicuous; yet it is not excluded, 
and Lady Eastlake more especially is ready 
enough to lay down the law about it, and 
certify to the patient reader what is heretical 
and what orthodox; what he may accept with 
confidence, what distrust, and what reject. The 
historical and archzeological matter, and in a 
minor degree the strictly critical which is its 
offshoot, and the matter of sentiment with 
that class of criticism which is founded 
thereon, are in about equal balance; although 
on the whole the latter class makes the more 

revalent impression in perusal, and more 
ecidedly gives its tone tothe volumes. The 
more solid lore, however, is by no means 
deficient. Both the estimable authoresses 
have studied, investigated, hunted up, and 


book down with very considarable respect for 
their attainments as art-scholars and connois- 
seuses.- Any diligent reader, only ordinarily 
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read up, to some purpose; and one lays the. 


well-informed on these topics, will have 
derived from the work a fair stock of new 
information, and may refer back to it with 
trust that it will supply light upon whatever 
relevant question he may wish to have eluci- 
dated. Yet—as was practically inevitable 
with a female authorship—it is mainly as a 
treatment according to sentiment that the 
book impresses one. For purposes of inves- 
tigation, one might rather read and refer to 
this work than deeply study it; for senti- 
ment, one might recur to it again and again 
with special predilection, if the feeling of 
the authoresses in connexion with their 
wondrous subject, and their tone in expressing 
that feeling, harmonize with one’s own. 

As far as we are concerned, this is by no 
means entirely the case. Not only is the 
test of the writers’ feelings applied more 
continually and more prominently than we 
are anxious to ascertain them; but we find 
those feelings themselves both more dicta- 
torially expressed, and more compounded of 
professed reverence and yerbal irreverence 
—or, at any rate, what we should term 
inconvenance—than appears to us consonant 
with the very solemn theme, or with 
a proper sense of the relation between 
the writer and the reader. A theologian 
holds himself privileged to assert; a critic 
may criticize: but we don’t see why two 
ladies should assume that their feelings and 
opinions on this subject reach the reader ex 
cathedrd. The instances are numerous in 
which the writers—especially Lady East- 
lake—use, in reference to works of art they 
object to, terms which, inclusive as they ne- 
cessarily become of the subject-matter of 
those works, must, we should think, jar upon 
any truly reverential (even if far from 
orthodox) mind. These we shall not dwell 
upon; but we append a short quotation, of 
the dogmatic rather than the descriptive or 
critical class, which sounds to us very like 
nonsense. Lady Eastlake says :— 


The account of the creation of the world, and of 
its principal features and inhabitants, is given in 
the book of Genesis with that brevity and strength 
which belong to things at once true and incom- 
prehensible. The narrative stalks on with a mighty 
tread, bearing down all cavil from religious minds. 
At every step new orders of creation appear; each 
verse unfolds a fresh kingdom of nature. Never- 
theless, the crowning work, of which it most con- 
cerns us to know, receives the due preponderance 
of divine description. With instinctive propriety 
of design, the creation of mankind, and their 
right of possession over all things hitherto made, 
are given as the last act of Omnipotence in the 
general relation of the six days’ doings. “And 
God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness.” 


Here ‘‘ bearing down all cavil from religious 
minds” is rather a strong expression: pos- 
sibly the Creator of the mind of Sir Charles 
Lyell, or even of Bishop Colenso, is aware 
that those minds are as religious as Lady 
Eastlake’s, though her ladyship is all un- 
conscious of such an eventuality. But we 
find more to ‘‘ give us pause” in the latter 
part of the quotation. If the ‘‘description” is 
** divine,”’ it is presumably also true. If true, 
‘‘the last act of Omnipotence” can hardly 
be narrated as such ‘‘ with instinctive pro- 
priety of design,” but because it really was 
the last. And, if the describer is ‘‘ divine,” 
the ‘‘propriety” of speaking of his ‘‘ pro- 
priety,” and that ‘‘ instinctive’’ (!) to boot, 1s 
far indeed from ‘‘ bearing down all cayil from 
religious minds.” 

This rather startling passage may serve as 
our preface to a few other points of.demur or 
objection, which we string together as they 
occur to us: not in a captious spirit, but be- 
cause inquiry and suggestion are of more use 
to all parties concerned than a flat level of 
praise. . 

Lady Eastlake starts with the assertion 
—again a somewhat dogmatic one—that 
‘‘ Christian art pre-eminently illustrates faith 
in Christ as ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ as 
‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world ;’ and without these great fundamental 
truths of Christianity there is no Christian 





art either in fact or in possibility.” As it 
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happens that, among artists of our own time, 
the two who receive most encomium in the 
volumes are Scheffer and Delaroche, it might 

erhaps be worth somebody’s while to try 
this dictum by an inquiry into the relation 
which these distinguished men bore to Chris- 
tian faith of the orthodox type, and into the 
actual aspect which Christian art presents in 
their works. We should not be surprised if 
the facts turned out to be very different from 
what Lady Eastlake supposes or implies, and 
if the future ‘‘ possibility” should be found 
modifiable accordingly. In point of artistic 
opinion, which with Lady Eastlake takes the 
form of assertion, we find various points for 
question. We can, for instance, by no means 
acquiesce in the statement that Fra Angelico 
initiated ‘‘the true variety of the human 
countenance ;” or, as the statement is after- 
wards worded, that this spiritual painter ‘‘ is 
admitted to have been the first who attained 
the wondrous gift of expression, by which each 
individual received a separate existence.” 
On the contrary, we would venture to main- 
tain that, while Angelico intensified perhaps 
beyond parallel the one expression of eccle- 
siastical saintliness, he was signally deficient 
in the power of either varying or individual- 
izing, and bore in these respects no sort of 
comparison with the much earlier painters 
Giotto, Simon Memmi, and Andrea Orcagna 
—not to search for any others. The neglect 
of Tintoret is at least as remarkable as the 
random laudation of Angelico: in the whole 
subject of the Passion the name of the mighty 
Venetian occurs only thrice, and then with 
an unsympathizing cursoriness which saves 
us from much regretting that the authoress 
has so little to say about one of the greatest 
masters of the world, and one of those 
who most amply, and with the highest 
originality of genius, illustrated this sublime 
theme. On the subject of Christ’s descent 
into Hades, it is strange that no allusion 
should occur to by far the most famous 
treatment of the event—the picture by Angelo 
Bronzino in the Uffizj: all we are told is 
that ‘‘ this subject went out of favour as art 
matured, and very few instances of it will be 
found in Italian art of the sixteenth century.” 


To our thinking, it is quite as great an omis-. 


sion to miss, in reference to the Transfigura- 
tion, any mention of the extraordinarily 
noble picture (of not very certain authorship, 
we believe, nor very high fame) in the Acca- 
demia of Venice; and which we regard, pace 
Mrs. Jameson, as much higher in ideal 
power than the Transfiguration by Raphael, 
and even more impressive, in its austere and 
preeterhuman mysticism, than the rapt vision 
of Angelico, of which the engraving supplied 
gives a fairer notion than the text of our 
authoress. The statement that ‘“‘no great 
master has made the history of Samson his 
subject ’’ amounts to a mistake rather than a 
mere omission, unless we are to regard 
Decamps as unworthy to rank among great 
masters; and, as to this, we should have 
thought that the indulgent writer who could 
find a good word for Mr. Sant’s Infant 
Samuel might have afforded also a civil one 
to the French painter. 

_ We have here come to the question of dis- 
tinct, matter-of-fact errors. Mrs. Jameson’s 
sentimentalisms about Murillo, for instance, 
and Lady Eastlake’s wire-drawn intolerance 
of the notion that Mary could possibly have 
fainted away while she saw her Son being 
crucified, are not open to refutation ; though 
we may dissent from them as positively as we 
heartily concur in the thoroughness with 
which both ladies enter into the higher 
qualities of Rembrandt, to the comparative 
disregard of his defects, and in the general 
breadth and soundness of their sympathies 
for various phases of art. This is a quality 
with which, we think, both authoresses 
deserve to be credited, not unfrequent as are 

€ occasions on which we find their opinions 
questionable, or their tone and expressions 
jarring. But we now pass from what is not 
directly refutable to what is. The mistakes 
which we have observed are not numerous, 
although the few which we shall enumerate 
close with one so enormous as to make us 


blunder in 


and Melchisedek, or in that of the visit of the 
three angels to Abraham. Yet she does not 
uite blunder, for Isaac is certainly not intro- 
uced—and the more reason for that, as he 
was not then born, and the latter event, the 
visit of the angels, was for the express 
purpose of announcing his forthcoming birth. 
As chargeable to Lady Eastlake, we shall 
only call attention to two philological 
mistakes, one artistic, and one literary — 
all but the last, it may be said, small 
matters: — the assumption (vol. i., p. 13) 
that the feminine name Tellus, Earth, 
fairly represents a male figure more properly 
intended, we think most iconographists would 
say, for Heaven; the assumption (vol. ii., 
p. 227) that the Italian word pietd, used as 
descriptive of the lamentation over the dead 
body of Jesus, means pity, whereas it is a 
conventional corruption of pieta, pang, or 
wail; and the suggestion (p. 240) that one of 
the corpse-bearers in Raphael’s picture of the 
Carrying to the Tomb is St. John, whereas 
Raphael has most clearly excluded the sup- 
position by withholding from both bearers 
the nimbus which decks every other per- 
sonage in the scene. This we may notice by 
the way as a symptom of a heartless treat- 
ment of the subject; as if none of the dis- 
ciples could befound totbear the sacred burden, 
but the task must be committed to hired 
hands. The final mistake we have to name is 
a serious and a truly surprising one. Lady 
Eastlake was not bound to talk about Dante, 
though she was certainly justified in doing 
so in a discussion as to the treatment of 
Hell-punishments by the medizeval painters. 
But, 1f she chose so to talk, she might first 
have qualified herself in the rudiments 
of the subject; and, had she done this, 
she would assuredly not have enlightened 
the reader concerning ‘‘the different com- 
partments of infernal torments in which 
Orgagna, Fra Angelico, and others, have 
stored the Avaricious, the Gluttonous, 
the Irascible, &c., whom Dante, with a far 
higher sense of moral justice, has placed only 
in Purgatory.” As we have intimated, this 
flagrant reversal of the truth upon a subject 
notorious and patent to the slightest examin- 
ation may well make the reader doubt whether 
his instructress is always right when she 
handles abstruse and disputable topics. 

These volumes complete the series which 
Mrs. Jameson began with her ‘Sacred and 
Legendary Art.’’ She left in its finished 
state a certain portion of the book (which 
occupies, perhaps, a third of the first volume, 
and only a few pages towards the end of the 
second), along with a programme for the 
whole: the rest is entirely by Lady East- 
lake, who has mainly adhered to the subject- 
matter of the programme, though not to its 
sequence. She professes herself conscious of 
an incomplete result; and the judicious 
reader, who finds a very large amount of 
valuable matter ably handled, will be con- 
ciliated by his authoress’s candid avyowal, 
and suppress any inclination to ‘‘strain at 
gnats.’’ The general scheme of the book is 
thus concisely stated :— 

The Work commences with that which heads 
most systems of Christian Art—the Fall of Lucifer 
and Creation of the World—followed by the Types 
and Prophets of the Old Testament. Next comes 
the history of the Innocents and of John the 
Baptist, written by her [Mrs. Jameson’s] own 
hand, and leading to the Life and Passion of our 
Lord. The abstract and devotional subjects, as 
growing out of these materials, then follow, and 
the Work terminates with the Last Judgment. 


The illustrations amount to the large num- 
ber of 40 etchings, almost all by Mr. Poynter, 
creditably executed, and 281 woodcuts, neat 
and serviceable, and up to the level of merit 
which one can with reason expect. A con- 
siderable proportion are here engraved for 
the first time. 

We conclude with an extract from the por- 
tion of the work written by Lady Eastlake— 
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suspect that the lynx-eyed search of an | an extract characteristic of her tone, criti- 
enemy would not be unrewarded by results. | cism, and writing, at their best. It refers to 
Mrs. Jameson skims the very confines of | that never-exhausted subject for wonder and 
pointing out that Isaac is not | description—the Christ in Da Vinci’s “ Last 
introduced either in the subject of Abraham | Supper.” 


Only he who could paint the “troubled spirit” 
of Jesus as it breathed forth the plaintive sentence, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, one of you shall 
betray me,” would have the power to touch that 
spring which alone could set the rest of the 
delicate machinery in motion... . . It is not 
sufficient to say that our Lord has just uttered 
this sentence; we must endeavour to define in 
what, in His own Person, the visible proof of His 
having spoken consists. The painter has cast the 
eyes down—an action which generally detracts 
from the expression of a face. Here, however, no 
such loss is felt. The outward sight, it is true, is 
in abeyance, but the intensest sense of inward 
vision has taken its place. Our Lord is looking 
into Himself—that self which knew “ all things,” 
and therefore needed not to lift His mortal lids to 
ascertain what effect His words had produced. 
The honest indignation of the Apostles, the visible 
perturbation of the traitor, are each right in their 
place, and for the looker on, but they are nothing 
to Him. Thus here at once the highest power 
and refinement of Art is shown, by the conversion 
of what in most hands would have been an 
insipidity into the means of expression best suited 
to the moment. The inclination of the head, and 
the expression of every feature, all contribute to 
the same intention. This is not the heaviness or 
even the repose of previous silence. On the con- 
trary, the head has not yet risen, nor the muscles 
of the face subsided from the act of mournful 
speech. It is just that evanescent moment which 
all true painters yearn to catch, and which few 
but painters are wont to observe—when the tones 
have ceased, but the lips are not sealed—when, for 
an instant, the face repeats to the eye what the 
voice has said to the ear. Noone who has studied 
that head can doubt that our Lord has just spoken: 
the sounds are not there, but they have not 
travelled far into space. Much, too, in the general 
speech of this head is owing to the skill with 
which, while conveying one particular idea, the 
painter has suggested no other. Beautiful as the 
face is, there is no other beauty but that which 
ministers to this end. We know not whether the 
head be handsome or picturesque, masculine or 
feminine in type—whether the eye be liquid, the 
cheeks ruddy, the hair smooth, or the beard 
curling—as we know with such painful certainty 
in other representations. All we feel is, that the 
wave of one intense meaning has passed over the 
whole countenance, and left its impress alike on 
every part. Sorrow is the predominant expression 
—that sorrow which, as we have said in our 
Introduction, distinguishes the Christian’s God, 
and which binds Him, by a sympathy no fabled 
deity ever claimed, with the fallen and suffering 
race of Adam—His very words have given Himself 
more pain than they have to His hearers, and a 
pain He cannot expend in protestations as they do, 
for for this, as for every other act of His life, came 
He into the world. But we must not linger with 
the face alone; no hands ever did such intellectual 
service as those which lie spread on that table. 
They, too, have just fallen into that position— 
one so full of meaning to us, and so unconsciously 
assumed by Him—and they will retain it no 
longer than the eye which is down and the head 


which is sunk. W. M. R. 








AN AGRICULTURAL ROMANCE. 


A Woman against the World. A Novel. Three 
Volumes. (Bentley.) 


ALLY JENNINGS was the daughter of 
Bill Jennings, a miserably poor plough- 
man. She would have shared the fortunes of 
the family—a large one, living in a little hut, 
scantily fed, seldom washed, and not taught 
at all—but for her surpassing beauty. Upon 
the latter fact these volumes have been built 
—the result being an edifice of greater pre- 
tensions than usually belong to the circu- 
lating-library order of architecture. 
It is a dismal picture—that of the plough- 
man’s home; and the reader is as well 
pleased as Sally to get away from it. The 
object, however, is not accomplished until 
the heroine has undergone a severe trial, 
before which her weakness has given way. 
Among her many admirers are Marston, 
the village schoolmaster, and Jones, a 
dissenting minister—the one honest, high- 





principled, and of intellectual culture above 
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his condition; the other a man of what may 
be called a prosperous class of intellect, 
offering superior worldly advantages, and 
eventually making her the victim of what 
she is told, when too late, is only a sham 
marriage. The arts before which she has 
fallen prevent her from betraying her seducer, 
and poor Marston bears the blame in the 
village. It is an ill return for his devotion, 
which has employed itself in the formation 
of her mind, by good counsel and an amount 
of book-learning which may well unfit her 
for her sphere of life. A chance child does 
not ruin a girl in village society. Hers has 
been sent to the workhouse—is believed to be 
dead ; and its motheris bloomingand unblush- 
ing enough to make a conquest of the squire, 
Mr. Maddocks, by whom she is one of the 
‘**hands”’ employed to gather in the harvest. 
Her love blighted, she falls back upon 
ambition, plays a discreet game with the 
squire, who had a different object in view, 
marries him, and becomes the lady of the Hall. 
Education is said by the old proverb to be a 
substitute for houses and land ; it is certainly 
a good accessory to them, as she now finds 
out. Her husband is a rather low and selfish 
version of a fine old English gentleman ; his 
attachments have hitherto been ignoble and 
the reverse of innocent, and his good qualities 
are fostered principally by port. But he 
takes new life in Paris, where his bride fairly 
bewitches the world of the Champs Elysées, 
the Bois de Boulogne, the theatres, and all 
those outer circles of society which in that 
pleasant city make the inner circles unneces- 

to so many people. It is when she 
returns to the Hall that Sally finds her 
condition not all couleur de rose. Tenants 
who depend upon their landlord, as agricul- 
tural tenants do in England, would welcome 
a Messalina to the estate, if the law made 
her the lady oftheland. Sally is accordingly 
received with every flattering demonstration 
in her progress to the Hall. Her arrival is 
not quite so pleasant. The scene is well 
described by the author :— 


Here they had to stop for twenty minutes, 
until a messenger ran round through the farm- 
ard for the key; and for once in her life the 
ousekeeper thanked heaven sincerely—and the 
mercy for which she was grateful was—that dinner 
was nearly ready. The butler requested the 
female servants to put themselves tidy to meet 
the master and his lady in the Hall; but the girls 
said that they were better than she, and slunk off 
to the bedroom windows, to watch the arrival of 
the travellers. At last the entrance gate was 
opened, and the carriage-wheels, crunching the 
twigs and rotten branches, rolled on to the 
house. The shouting of the crowd startled the 
rooks from the elms, causing them to add their 
thousand voices to the uproar that floated away 
upon the south wind to the holly brakes on Fort 
Mendip. It was a moment of triumph for the 
ung wife as the old gate groaned on its unused 
nges to receive her, while she was dragged along 
by those who so lately considered themselves her 
superiors. But she wore the calmest, quietest 
manner, as if she were only receiving a common 
tribute of respect. More than once her husband 
turned to look at her, and, though he was hungry 
and vish, he could not help acknowledging 
that his wife played her part well. Many aricher 
bride had ied up that avenue ; many of higher 
rank and older blood, but never one more beau- 
tiful. But the rooks cawed as loud and the trees 
waved as gracefully their welcome to the daughter 
of Bill Jennings as to any of her predecessors. 
At last the old vehicle stopped at the porch. The 
butler, waiting on the step, opened the door and 
assisted his master out, who gi.ve his arm to his 
bride, as she descended to take possession of her 
new home. Under the porch @he Squire turned 
round, his wife on his arm, raised his hat, and 
said :—“ I thank you all heartily for your recep- 
tion of Mrs. Maddocks and myself. I hope you 
will find as much good ale and grog at the Hall 
as you can carry away under your jackets.” Pro- 
longed cheers this speech. In the midst 
of the uproar he led his bride across the threshold, 
where the butler and housekeeper alone met them. 
The vestibule or hall, as it was termed, was a 
square room, from which the other apartments 
were entered. A black oak table stood in the 
centre, some old portraits hung from the walls, 
where also were ranged the javelins used by the 
late and present owners’ retainers during the time 
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of their respective shrievalties. The floor was of 
stone, the walls were painted grey, and the old 
oak chairs were stiff and formal. It was the 
dreariest spot in the house. The bride trembled. 
No friend was there to meet her, no relative to 
bid her welcome; the old faces looked down 
grimly from the canvas, as if they knew she was 
an intruder—the two old servants were outwardly 
respectful, but as cold as the stones they stood on. 
From her heart she wished that the ground would 
open and swallow her. She was alone—alone in 
the wilderness of a false position, and cursed her 
fate. The Squire allowed her little time for reflec- 
tion. Looking the housekeeper full in the face, 
“ Mrs. Moore,” said he, “‘ where are the rest of the 
servants ?” She knew her master too well to 
feign ignorance, and answered briefly, ‘‘ Upstairs, 
sir.” “Why are they not here?” “They had 
no orders, sir.” 

Her new life is awful; it is, with very few 
exceptions, an uncalled-upon state of exist- 
ence; and no woman need be told what a 
state of humiliation ¢hat is. Her husband, 
too, when his vanity has been once gratified, 
lets her know that she is not quite the mistress 
of the house, and, while he gives her credit 
with his tradespeople, refuses her the little 
independent authority which pin-money 
would command. He takes, too, more than 
ever to port, to drown his disgust at being 
presented with a daughter instead of a son, 
and would have made her life thoroughly 
miserable but for his own death. The latter 
event gives an impetus to his widow’s career. 
She goes abroad, while her child grows 
up; takes every advantage afforded by travel 
and literature to perfect her culture and 
accomplishments, her own brilliant qualities 
being reflected in her daughter; so that, 
when she at length returns, society is suffi- 
ciently forgiving, or forgetting, to give her a 
kindof place. But,in the meantime, a monster 
has arisen in Jones, who, having previously 
improved the occasion by extorting from her a 
large sum of money, has now become a man 
of fortune and a member of Parliament; his 
dissenting ‘‘ orders” being conveniently cast 
aside, though he has made use of the influ- 
ence they procured him by marrying a rich 
member of his former flock. This person—a 
wretched vulgar woman—is wasting away 
with disease, and is nearly disowned by her 
lord, who now strives to exercise his old 
snares upon his old victim. He is loathed ; 
but he still loves, and is at last driven to 
revenge. He has his secret; but there are 
secrets connected with his career which are 
discovered by his now determined enemy. 
He is found to have made his short cut to 
fortune by means of frauds, and is at length 
reduced to play his last card, and to declare 
what is the truth—that the supposed sham 
marriage was a reality, and that he is her 
husband! It is too late, however, to save 
himself by the revelation, to which he is 
impelled mainly by jealousy of a certain 

eer in the story, to whom the widow 
is believed to betrothed. Exposure 
threatens him, and he hits upon the ex- 
pedient (not a very artistic one upon the 
art of the author) of changing places with a 
dying servant (who resembles singularly 
in personal a ce !) and so gaining the 
impunity which even the law cannot deny 
to death. As a last resort, he attempts to 
earry off the object of his passion, and gets 
her on board a smuggling vessel of which he 
is the owner ; but a mutiny and a shipwreck 
defeat his purpose. The result is that he is 
drowned and the lady is rescued. These 
events sound sadly improbable; but they 
follow not unnaturally in the story, the 
interest of which covers a great many defects. 
The outline here given, too, does not include 
many sources of attraction to the reader. 
The squire’s brother, a retired naval surgeon, 
all science and simplicity, and terribly in- 
clined to materialism, isan admirable study ; 
and the worldly rector and his son (the latter 
of whom is sobered and saddened and reduced 
to marry for love through, happily, spoiling 
his handsome face by a fall from his horse) 
are persons of unmistakable vitality. The 
heroine herself, it must be added, devye- 
lopes a higher range of character than is 
demanded by the main machinery of the 
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work. She is a real woman, with woman- 
like vanity which is never disguised, and in 
the midst of her troubles can talk about her 
toilette, and is only prevented from marry- 
ing the peer by the peer’s preference for her 
daughter. The discovery of her former child 
— whose reported death was only a device— 
dissolves all dreams of ambition and touches 
the chord of her better nature; and, when the 
child dies, the change is complete. It is to 
Marston that she is indebted for the care and 
culture of her first-born—Marston who has 
devoted himself nobly to a scheme for the 
benefit of the labouring classes, and actually 

rown rich by the means !—and to him she 
is at last united, and, we may suppose, is as 
happy as need be. 

The book, as may be seen, is not without 
a novel’s share of inconsistencies, and the 
author has~ not always shown the most 
perfect art in patching the improbabilities 
together. But the spirit in which he has 
written is excellent throughout, and has a 
strong practical bias. He tells bold truths, 
in fact, and, while ruthlessly exposing many 
glaring evils, does not, like too many re~ 
formers, throw all the blame upon the rich, 
but ventures to tell the poor that they are 
not faultless, and that they must not always 
accuse the squire, the parson, or the attorney 
as the cause of their misfortunes, any more 
than Canning’s needy knife-grinder, but 
must cast just a little of the condemnation 
upon themselves. S. L. B. 








BURGON’S TREATISE ON THE 
PASTORAL OFFICE. 

A Treatise on the Pastoral Office, addressed chiefly 
to Candidates for Holy Orders, or to those who 
have recently undertaken the Cure of Souls. 
By the Rev. John W. Burgon, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Mary-the-Virgin’s, Oxford, and Fellow of 
Oriel College. (Macmillan & Co.) 


VERY probable account has been given 
of the blossoming of the Glastonbury 
thorn at Christmas, and of a few similar 
phenomena. It has been thought that the 
plants in question have come from a warmer 
climate, and have retained their old time of 
flowering, without accommodating them- 
selves to the influence of our later seasons. 
As exceptions, they have their charm and 
their interest; but still, as a rule, we had 
rather see our trees and our flowers blossom- 
ing in spring than in winter. Mr. Burgon 
belongs to a small class of theologians who 
remind us of the Glastonbury thorn. They 
are in England, but not of it; their beauties, 
their merits, their defects, belong to another 
climate; they draw their nourishment from 
the soil, and at the same time resist its in- 
fluences; they are not English, they are 
Anglican. 

An Anglican is very frequently a Roman 
stock transplanted — not so Mr. Burgon. 
He has a decidedly healthy aversion to 
Rome, not a weak and helpless antipathy, 
such as in theology and in other matters 
the victim which is soon to be fascinated 
discloses when first placed in the presence 
of the enchanter. e cannot endure Rome, 
much less pity it, still less embrace it. 
‘*‘ Why,” he asks about an exceedingly un- 
important detail of ceremony, “ will men 
set themselves above the yer-book 
Why, above all, ape the practices of the 
Church of Rome?’ Elsewhere he censures 
the folly and indiscretion of ‘“‘ young and 
inexperienced men, who are so unfortunate 
as to have picked up a notion that the teach- 
ing of Rome represents the teaching of the 
Church Catholic, who know but little of the 
mind of the Prayer-book and less of them- 
selves.” If we were obliged to assign him 
affinities of which he himself is probably 
unconscious, we should say that he approxi- 
mated to the type of that venerable com- 
munion which stereotypes art and ignores 

hilosophy, which, in its dislike of progress, 

not look very far back, and declines to 
look at all forward ; tried by whose standard 
our higher European civilization is a vanity, 
and Rome itself is rationalistic—the orthodox 
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Mr. Burgon has not very long ago ex- 
pressed his opinions respecting the theology 
of the day so decidedly that there is now no 
occasion to repeat them. In his present 
volume he speaks as definitely as ever, but 
happily with less controversial warmth. 
The drift of his first chapter, which is devoted 
to the study of the Bible, is to dissuade the 

oung student of Holy Scripture from the 

iberal use of commentaries. When he comes 

to particular commentators he certainly does 
not speak of them in terms which would 
encourage his readers to consult them. 
D’Oyly and Mant, he tells us, have pro- 
duced an utterly unsatisfactory piece of 
patchwork. Patrick is for the most part 
wordy and unequal. Prebendary Lowth, 
good as far as he goes, is too brief. Whitby 
is learned, but dry, and of questionable 
orthodoxy. Scott is injudicious, always 
deficient in learning; and often, in his doc- 
trinal statements, unsound. The Latin com- 
mentaries of Cornelius a Lapide, Pole, the 
Critici Sacri, and so on, are not only ex- 
pensive, but they are severally liable to grave 
objections. For Grotius and Calvin Mr. 
Burgon, who always wishes to be fair- 
minded, has a word of deserved praise. But 
no work, he tells us, on the entire New 
Testament so nearly meets the requirements 
of the modern student as the Annotations 
of Dr. Wordsworth ; while he only mentions 
Dean Alford’s Commentary to caution stu- 
dents against its use. We do not agree 
with him, of course; but, happily, we cannot 
stop to argue. It may comfort us to reflect 
that, if the works of every commentator who 
ever wrote were shut, another volume would 
lie open by the side of the Bible—the great, 
authentic, authoritative volume of nature. 
Tt is one which he who runs may read; it 
imparts heavenly truth; it requires no 
learning on the part of students, but pure 
eyes and Christian hearts. So, at least, we 
read in the ‘‘ Christian Year;”’ and Mr. Burgon 
would, of course, not contradict Mr. Keble; 
but he would insert one great proviso. If 
the book of nature is to impart heavenly 
truth, if must be read unscientifically. Mr. 
Burgon asserts, with all the force of em- 
phatic italics, that ‘‘no advances of phy- 
sical science will ever affect the science of 
sacred interpretation at all.” ‘As well,” 
he declares, ‘‘ might it be expected that the 
convulsions of Nature which shake this lower 
world will at last disturb the deep calm of 
Paradise, as that the fretful progress of man- 
kind in investigating physical phenomena 
will produce any effect on the interpretation 
of God’s word.” Should it strike any one 
that, under these circumstances, there is 
little hope of any real advance in theological 
science, Mr. Burgon replies that no such 
advance is desirable, or even possible. 
Theological Science, he assures his readers, 
is absolutely immovable.” ‘Every other 
science may shift and change, make progress, 
and give way, but Theological Science stands 
immutable for ever. She is exactly where 
and what she was in the beginning.” 

A mind which thus cuts itself off from 
thought on the most important subjects may 
stilltake refuge in learning. Textualcriticism 
and ecclesiastical history are concerned with 
facts rather than with principles; and in 
these, at least, there is room for an advance 
in knowledge. Mr. Burgon allows inquiry 
into the text of Holy Scripture, and he gives 
us occasionally the result of his own inquiries. 
His own criticism is of the most conserya- 
tive kind. He contends, for instance, 
for the genuineness of the twelve last 
verses of St. Mark’s Gospel. Ecclesiastical 
history, as a separate subject, he dismisses 
ina page. On the other hand, he devotes a 
chapter of nearly fifty pages, full of careful 
and minute research, to the study of the 
Prayer-book. Here Mr. Burgon is quite at 
home, treating his subject wit 
Ousness of enthusiasm, and expressing his 
profound reverence for the authors of each 
Successive revision of the liturgy. He is 
convinced (we use his own italics) ‘‘ that the 
book has been essentially one throughout, and 
that losing nothing it has gained much at 





will really do his work better when he con- | 
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each successive review, and especially at the 
last.” Somehow, Mr. Burgon po ind to 
the workmanship of Charles the Second’s 
bishops with a freedom which contrasts 
rather curiously with his somewhat embar- 
rassed language when writing of the epistles 
of St. Paul. 

Truly, the considerations may scarcely be enu- 
merated which St. Paul’s writings suggest. His 
quick, fiery manner, so perplexing! his divine 
logic, so difficult to appreciate! some of his allu- 
sions, so dark and unintelligible! How extraor- 
dinary are many of his doctrinal statements! and 
his psychological sayings, how hard to explain 
satisfactorily! The very narrative of his experi- 
ences we often can but read with awe and wonder. 

Mr. Burgon would probably repudiate the 
division of theologians into Petrine and 
Pauline. He would refuse to recognise, 
except under restrictions which would make 
it almost nugatory, the contrast between 
the Apostle of the Gentiles and the Apostle of 
the Circumcision—the preacher of justifica- 
tion by faith, and the maintainer of the 
ancient order. If, however, we admit the 
contrast, and ground a division of theologians 
upon it, there is not room for a moment’s 
doubt in which class we must place Mr. 
Burgon. He is decidedly not Pauline. 

As Mr. Burgon is so willing in some 
respects to accept the yoke of intellectual 
bondage, he has naturally adapted his treatise 
on the pastoral office to the use of those 
clergymen who have to deal with unde- 
veloped minds. Indeed, though he has long 
been resident at Oxford, and, as Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, is now master of the pulpit which, 
twenty-five years ago, was filled by John 
Henry Newman, and was then practically 
the Divinity Chair of the University, he 
tells his readers that the cure of souls in 
agricultural parishes is the only sphere of 
pastoral labour with which he has been 
hitherto familiar. We may be sure that the 
rustics received at his hands the most careful 
and loving attention; if he followed in all 
respects the plan advised in his book, he 
must have been in some danger of pressing 
supervision to an extreme. The following 
is the course which he recommends to be 
adopted towards the village ‘‘ roughs” who 
lounge on the highway or infest the public- 
house, and who should yet, in spite of their 
bad habits, be invited to confirmation :— 

We must be determined to get hold of all 
these, the (so-called) hopeless ones, and we shall 
assuredly secure some. One must be cajoled; a 
second laid under an obligation, and so drawn to 
the place of meeting; with athird we must assume 
an air of authority and require attendance; a 
fourth must be persuaded by some other to attend 
“just for once.” When one has got this little 
band together “just for once,” a shepherd of souls 
had need be very little in earnest indeed, or won- 
drously unskilled in conveying an impression of 
his own earnestness, if he suffers them to depart 
until each has solemnly promised to come to him 
again. To the winds all considerations of taste 
at such a moment! The men may sift, but their 
teacher should stand, in order to have free use of 
all the machinery of gesture which God has placed 
at his command. He may strike the table with 
his clenched fist, if he can procure attention in no 
more scientific way, while he pours out before 
them some plain traths about Death and Judgment, 
Heaven and Hell, in the most idiomatic English 
he can command. No more shall be said of this 
peculiar class of candidates. 


No doubt, when great interests are con- 
cerned, mere questions of taste become 
supremely unimportant. Gesticulation, and 
any amount of beating tables or cushions, are 
innocent enough if they are not a mere piece 
of acting. And yet it is hard to think that 
a refined and educated man, engaged in the 
grave work of seeking and saving the lost, 


sciously violates that good taste which, when 
genuine, is one of the ripest fruits of intellec- 
tual and moral culture. When Mr. Burgon 
recommends ‘‘ cajoling’’ candidates, he moots 
still more serious questions. He is probably 
not altogether free from that passion for 
making proselytes which is common to almost 
all teachers whose attachment to institutions 
is stronger than their hold on ideas. 
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As a treatise on the pastoral office intended 
for general use, we cannot think Mr. Bur- 
gon's work successful. Its intellectual basis 
1s far too deficient in breadth to support any 
enduring superstructure in these days of 
free inquiry. The more intelligent portion 
of our younger clergy are not in the least 
hkely to adopt its tone; if they did so, they 
would become intensely earnest and intensely 
narrow. Its merits—and they are many—are 
those which are more commonly found in a 
ne ac 4 than in a formal treatise. Mr. 
Burgon has not produced the book he in- 
tended—a safe guide for candidates for 
ordination and clergymen recently ordained. 
He has drawn instead, with a vividness 
which perhaps he did not altogether contem- 
plate, the portrait of one exceptional type of 
clergyman—a man learned rather than 
thoughtful ; a great collector of details, but 
deficient in generalising power; often dog- 
matic, sometimes hot-tempered, occasionally 
humorous, always much in earnest; de- 
voting himself body and soul to his work, 
and capable, beyond a doubt, of doing much 
good in a country parish, or even of takin 
the lead in a town. Such men are not at 
too common, and their loving energy com- 
mands an admiration, even if we feel that 
they have not sounded the calm depths of 
wisdom, and that their heart is larger than 
their mind. 





MISS BRADDON & MR. MAC DONALD. 


Henry Dunbar, the Story of an Outcast. By 
the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ &e. 
Second Edition. Three Volumes. (Maxwell 
& Co.) 

The Portent: a Story of the Inner Vision of the 
Highlanders, commonly ealled Second Sight. 
By George MacDonald. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

MY BRADDON’S work comes this time 

before the public already stamped with 
the broad seal of popular approbation—a fact 
to be registered rather than discussed. Such, 
at least, is the impression which well-regu- 
lated minds might reasonably be expected to 
derive from the magic legend ‘‘Srconp 

EDITION ” so proudly emblazoned on the title- 

page. Unhappily, it is always difficult to 

foresee the precise effect of a bold stroke ; and, 
as Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz’s comparison of Mr. 

Pickwick to a slow coach was lost upon 

everybody but the one juryman who had 

greased the wheels of his own cart that 
morning, so the only idea at first suggested 
to us by the announcement in question was 
that the sun of popularity, shining alike upon 
the just and the unjust, had hatehed one of 
Miss Braddon’s early novels into a tardy 
vitality. We have a tolerably distinct re- 
coliection of having seen our authoress’s 
name appended to one or more little books 
unknown as yet to fame, and, in spite of 
sensation titles and horrifying illustrations 
on the covers, lying dusty and neglected on 
the railway-bookstalls. There would be 
nothing surprising in such a resurrection. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona ; we have no 

doubt that the unlucky little books in question 

were fully as meritorious as ‘‘ Lady Audley’s 

Secret” or ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” anid wanted 


nothing but corresponding publicity to have 
obtained corresponding success. Had We, 


therefore, been left to our own devices, ‘‘ wpe 
Dunbar”’ would have encountered great r 
of summary dismission as a republication. 
An advertisement, however, comes to the 
rescue, acquainting us that the work is a 
novel in the strictest sense of the term, and 
that the reason why we must peruse it in the 
second edition is simply that the enamoured 
‘‘ Row ” insisted on engrossing the whole of 
the first. Comment on such a statement is 
needless; and we are passing on to the con- 
sideration of the book itself when we are 
again arrested by an earnest appeal from the 
authoress not to describe the plot. Now the 
book is all plot. Character and sentiment 
are here about as interesting as the back- 
ound of a photograph; the work neither 
is nor affects to be anything more than a 
succession of stirring meidents vigorously 
narrated; andcompliance with the authoress’s 
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request must render our critical function 
almost as complete a sinecure as Figaro’s. 
Yet the request comes from a lady, and any 
one who should coolly ignore it, and only 
evince that it had reached him by betraying 
a malicious pleasure in contravening it, 
would justly deserve to be considered as an 
envious rival, hastening with spiteful glee to 
take advantage of an acknowledged weak 
— Ignoble, however, as the thrust might 
, 1t does not follow that it would be ineffec- 
tive. Miss Braddon’s story will not bear to 
be told by any one but herself. Leopold 
Schefer has said that there is no need to use 
extravagant expressions in speaking of the 
“For to name them 
Is to praise them ; 
As to call a 
Rose a rose.” 


By the reverse operation of the same prin- 
ciple, to tell Miss Braddon’s story is to 
condemn it, and effectually destroy all 
appetite for its perusal. The reason is 
that the incidents can easily be conveyed, 
while the authoress’s method of narrating 
them must be lost. The former are as bad 
as they can well be; the latter is admirable 
for its vigour and point. Miss Braddon’s is 
the talent of one not evidently capable of pro- 
ducing a good article, but understanding 
incomparably how to pass off an inferior 
one in its place. Or perhaps after all we 
are visiting the’ authoress with a censure 
more justly applicable to her public. After 
all the unwholesome stimulus implied in the 
headlong production of melodramatic tales, 
her mind retains a freshness and prolific 
energy which lead us to suspect that, when 
the public requires a different article at her 
hands, it will only need to ask. Certain 
it is that no one has satirized the ‘‘sen- 
sation” school more humorously than Miss 
Braddon herself in the story she is now 
publishing in Zemple Bar. Meanwhile, 
as we must not describe the plot of 
‘*Henry Dunbar,” and it is impossible to 
review it otherwise, nothing remains but 
to dismiss it with the character of being 
equal to the generality of Miss Braddon’s 
fictions. 

Few writers can be more unlike than the 
clever practical lady from whom we have 
e weird dreamer of 
‘** Phantastes.”’ Miss Braddon is a very fine 
—— of a not high class of talent ; Mr. 
Mac Donald a somewhat unfavourable speci- 
men of a very high one. The great deficienc 
of his intellect is in the plastic force whic 
would enable him to evolve distinct and 
recognisable shapes from the mist of mingled 
fire and darkness where his imagination is at 
home. Like Jove, he dwells surrounded by 
clouds ; but he is not, like Jove, a compeller 
of them. They get the better of him, and 
muffle his conceptions up in a vague, form- 
less sublimity, half shadow, half fog. The 
little tale before us, however, may mark an 
epoch in his career. Never before has he 
written anything so successful as a whole. 
The subject falls in admirably with his pecu- 
liar humour. Most writers would find it 
hard to exist throughout a volume in a 
region of dreamy, mystic twilight, never 
coming out of it into the broad, plain day, 
nor yet lapsing through it into the goblin- 
haunted night of undisguised sorcery and 
marvel. Mr. MacDonald is perfectly at 
home here. The very indecision of his mind 
are him from compromising his fiction 

'y too open an adherence either to the natural 
or the supernatural; and the effect is the 
vague delicious bewilderment of a waking 
dream. English literature is the richer for 
this little story ; and there will be room for 
rejoicing if the hour of true inspiration 
should shortly come again, bringing Mr. 
Mac Donald a subject equally adapted to his 
idiosyncrasy, and destined to be wrought out 
with the same felicity of touch and com- 
mendable disregard of everything extraneous. 
Mr. Mac Donald has preferred no such appeal 
as Miss Braddon; but, though his story is 
far from being absurd or incoherent, its 
peculiar beauty would disappear in the 





telling, and we shall be content with a 
warm recommendation and a characteristic 
extract :— 


There was one spot upon the hill, half-way 
between the valley and the moorland, which was 
my favourite haunt. This part of the hill was 
covered with great blocks of stone of all shapes 
and sizes—here crowded together, like the slain 
where the battle had been fiercest, there parting 
asunder from spaces of delicate green—of softest 
grass. In the centre of one of these green spots, 
on a steep part of the hill, were three huge rocks— 
two projecting out of the hill, rather than standing 
up from it, and one, likewise projecting from the 
hill, but lying across the tops of the two, so as to 
form a little cave, the back of which was the side 
of the hill. This was my refuge, my home within 
a home, my study—and, in the hot noons, often 
my sleeping chamber and my house of dreams. 
If the wind blew cold on the hill-side, a hollow 
of lulling warmth was there, scooped, as it were, 
out of the’ body of the blast, which, sweeping 
around, whistled keen and thin through the 
cracks and crannies of the rocky chaos that lay 
all about; in which confusion of rocks the wind 
plunged, and flowed, and eddied, and withdrew, 
as the sea-waves on the cliffy shores or the un- 
known rugged bottoms. Here I would often lie, 
as the sun went down, and watch the silent growth 
of another sea, which the stormy ocean of the 
wind could not disturb—the sea of the dark- 
ness. First it would begin to gather in the 
bottom of hollow places. Deep valleys, and all 
little pits on the hill-sides, were well-springs 
where it gathered, and whence it seemed to over- 
flow, till it had buried the earth beneath its mass, 
and, rising high into the heavens, swept over the 
faces of the stars, washed the blinding day from 
them, and let them shine down through the waters 
of the dark to the eyes of men below. I would 
lie till nothing but the stars and the dim outlines 
of hills against the sky were to be seen, and then 
rise and go home, as sure of my path as if I had 
been descending a dark staircase in my father’s 
house. 








MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS OF TRAVEL : 
SICILY. 


A Handbook for Travellers in Sicily : including 
Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, and 
the Ruins of the Greek Temples. (Murray.) 


URING the last five-and-thirty years an 
immense improvement has taken place 

in guide-books, whether for England or for 
the Continent of Europe. In the olden time 
Mr. Samuel Leigh, of No. 18 in the Strand, 
not only compiled nearly all the guide-books 
for England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
but also produced for the travelling world a 
series of Continental guides, which, from 
1815 to 1829, had an immense sale. For 
this latter purpose Mr. Leigh entered into 
litera contracts with Vasi, Reichard, 
Schreiber, historiographer to the Grand- 
Duke of Baden, Boyce, Planta, and others; 
but he also maintained a correspondence 
with couriers and foreign inn-keepers, whose 
business it was to inform him of all changes 
on the highways and byeways of Europe. 
But, notwithstanding the pains thus taken by 
an enterprising tradesman to supply an ac- 
knowledged want, nothing now appears sorrier 
to the experienced and accomplished traveller 
than the guide-books of forty years ago. 
Galignani of Paris attempted, at a very early 
period, a rivalry with Mr. Leigh ; but, 
though the pictures of Paris and Switzerland 
were, in a few respects, an improvement on 
some of Mr. Leigh’s publications, yet they 
were also poor—we had almost said wretched 
—performances. The late Mr. John Murray, 
as early as 1821 or 1822, did good service to 
the travelling public in bringing into the 
market ‘‘Information and Directions for 
travellers on the Continent, by Mariana 
Starke’’—a book, notwithstanding its bar- 
barous and rugged style and third-rate 
erudition, containing a vast deal of useful 
advice and information. Mrs. Starke’s work 
went through many editions; and, though 
it was always scoffed at and sneered down 
by the tasteful and the learned, yet, to 
the majority of travellers who are nei- 
ther tasteful nor learned, it presented 
a variety of information as to hotels, 


inns, the prices of provisions, lodgings, 
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climate, &c., most convenient, nece 

and valuable. An improvement on all these 
English guides was attempted by M. Valery, 
librarian of the Royal Library of Versailles 
and Trinanon, in 1837 and 1838, in his 
‘‘ Complete Guide for Travellers in Italy,” 
a work translated for the second edition by 
C. E. Clifton in 1839, and published by 
Baudry at Paris in that year. This work, 
though now superseded, bore away the bell 
from allcompeting volumes a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Its reign, however, was short-lived; 
for, at the close of 1839, three of Murray’s 
handbooks were, we believe, in course of 
preparation; and, if we remember rightly, 
two of them appeared in 1840. Since that 
period these compact portable little volumes 
have been deservedly popular, and no one 
thinks of journeying to France, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, or Russia, in the present era, 
without his inevitable Murray. Of the whole 
set, the most exhaustive work is clearly the 
handbook of Spain; but the handbooks of 
France, Italy, and Germany are also not 
without considerable merits. 

It is a matter of surprise, and indeed of 
regret, that no handbook of that delightful 
country Sicily has appeared till the instant 
month of May in the present year—the 
volume now actually before us. The author 
is Mr. Geo. Dennis, a gentleman employed, 
we believe, in the Indian or Chinese service ; 
and he tells us that his work is the fruit of 
four visits to Sicily made in 1847, 1852, 
1857, and 1863. Mr. Dennis admits 
that he has derived assistance from many 
sources ; but he especially mentions his obli- 
gations to Mr. Goodwin, H.M. consul at 
Palermo, for the mass of valuable informa- 
tion on the condition of Sicily which he has 
placed at his disposal, and also to the Right 
Hon. Mr. Gladstone, now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for the use of a journal kept by 
that high functionary on a tour through the 
island in 1838. All that Mr. Dennis has ap- 
propriated of Mr. Gladstone’s labours he has 
properly indicated by the initials ‘‘ W. E. G.;” 
and among these is an animated descrip- 
tion of the ascent of Etna. Probably there 
is no country in Europe which, during the 
last century, has so little changed, whether 
as to social conditions or to manners, as 
Sicily. It is now about ninety years ago 
since the Scotchman Brydone, as the travel- 
ling companion and tutor of the rich Mr, 
Beckford, visited Sicily ; and he gave us the 
result of his experience in two volumes of 
amusing and readable travels, published in 
1773 or 1774. This work, twice translated 
into French, procured for its author, in an 
age not particularly appreciative of literary 
merit, the valuable place of Comptroller of 
Stamps, which its author enjoyed till his death 
in 1819. Most of Mr. Brydone’s descriptions 
of scenery, and many of his descriptions of 
habits, customs, and manners, hold good to 
the present day, and itis to us a matter of 
surprise that Mr. Dennis, whose work is of a 
tesselated literary type, does not oftener 
recur to Brydone’s pages. Mr. MacGregor, 
too, the countryman of Brydone, has in our 
own day, in his ‘‘ Commercial Statistics,” 
furnished certain particulars as to the trade, 
commerce, and agriculture of Sicily which 
Mr. Dennis would do well to modernize 
and incorporate in any new edition of his 
work, 

The present is the last month in which 
our countrymen or countrywomen can plea- 
surably visit the island; for, though, as a 

eneral rule, the climate is cooled by the sea 
Sassen, yet in the middle of June the heat 1s 
very oppressive, while the dews are heavy 
and the nights occasionally cold. Unless, 
therefore, our countrymen adopt the precau- 
tions of the natives, and always carry cloaks 
with them to throw on when there is shade 
or a chill, the effects may be most deleterious 
to one unacclimatized. Another enemy of 
strangers in Sicily is the sirocco. When 
that wind blows all vegetation ceases, and 
men and animals feel its oppressive weight. 
Yet with these occasional inconveniences 
Sicily must be called the first island in the 
Mediterranean, riyalling Sardinia in size, 
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and surpassing it not merely in importance, 
but in the place it has occupied in history. 
Tn antiquities and art there is much to see in 
Sicily, for, after Etna, the temples are cer- 
tainly the great charm and attraction of the 
island. The temple of Neptune at Pestum, 
that at Segeste, and other similar ruins— 
‘‘ listening,” to use the poetic language of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘ to the ever 
young and unwearied waves which almost 
wash their base, and mock their desolation ” 
—are well worth a journey. Of these 
temples Mr. Gladstone thus speaks :— 

The temples enshrine a most pure and salutary 

rinciple of art—that which connects grandeur of 
effect with simplicity of detail ; and, retaining their 
beauty and their dignity in their decay, they 
represent the great mass when fallen as types of 
that almost highest of human qualities—silent, yet 
not sullen endurance. 

Mule-travelling in Sicily is all but uni- 
versal. The mules of Sicily are taller than 
those of Spain, but much slower in their 
paces. Of Sicilian mules and muleteers Mr. 
Gladstone thus speaks :— 

The acquaintance which it gives you with this 
race is one of the characteristic features of Sicilian 
travelling. The mule seems to have no sense of 
fatigue, of kindness, or of emulation ; a light or a 
heavy load, a long or a short distance, a good ora 
bad road, provided only the pace be not rapid, are 
all without the slightest effect upon the physical 
composure of the mule. The wiry beast works in 
his own way, and in no other, resenting punish- 
ment, but hardly otherwise affected by it, and 
still less accessible by any other means of influence. 
Michael calls his mules “ Porco!’’ when they 
stumble. But they really seem like Frankensteins 
of the animal creation. Sympathy, however, they 
have ; and, with a faint, yet wild and unnatural 
neighing, they will sometimes recognise relation- 
ship. 

The anatomy of a Sicilian village is thus 
graphically given by the Right Honourable 
member for Oxford University :— 

Nothing can be more palpable than the whole 

anatomy of a Sicilian village to the hastiest passer 
through it. Every dooris open; every inhabitant 
without, or at it, or in sight through it. A shop 
or two of wares, indicated by flags projecting—no 
name or writing of any kind on any house; some 
wine-stores ; some mills at work; always bread 
and some little fruit exposed; a solitary school of 
six boys, a master, and a rod, while there are 600 
in the street; women spinning and knitting, a 
few here and there weaving; children in every 
degree of approximation to nakedness ; anda large 
proportion of the population unemployed ;—such 
are the features presented. I never saw acountry 
with so little of what is written in any form exposed 
publicly to view. 
_ The inns in Sicily are generally bad in the 
interior; and, when you ask what you can 
have, you are asked what you have brought 
with you. The bread of the island is, how- 
ever, excellent, and very like that of Spain. 

Palermo retains, like the old towns in the 
south of Spain, the Saracenic features of 
narrow, tortuous, labyrinthine alleys. The 
shops, too, are quite Oriental in character, 
and, like those in the old Moorish towns of 
~ sw are very small and rarely glazed. 

ere are, as at Naples, swarms of priests, 
nobles, officers, and other loungers yawning 
on chairs before the coffee-houses; and the 
cobblers, tailors, coopers, carpenters, and 
artisans of every description, as Admiral 
Smyth truly says, wholly occupy the sides of 
the streets, driving foot-passengers into the 
carriage gangway. In grandeur and romantic 
beauty Messina perhaps surpasses Palermo, 
and it even disputes with the latter com- 
mercial honours. 

The chief wine-establishments of Sicily are 
at Marsala, and most of these are the pro- 
perty of Englishmen. Here is Mr. Dennis’s 
account of them :— 

The wine-establishments of Marsala, which are 
Outside the town, are on a very extensive scale, 
being large quadrangular inclosures of dead walls, 
With towers at the angles and flanking the door- 
Ways, so constructed in order to bid defiance to 
popular tumults; and they might be taken for a 
series of detached forts along the shore. Most of 
them are the property of Englishmen. Those of 
Messrs, Gill and Corlett, and of Signor Lipari, are 





to the N. of the town; those on the S. are the 
largest, and belong to the several firms of Wood, 
Woodhouse, Florio, and Ingham. The first esta- 
blishment was that of Mr. John Woodhouse, which 
dates as far back as 1789. Through him the wine 
of Marsala was introduced, in 1802, into the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean ; and in compli- 
ment to Lord Nelson it received the appellation 
of “ Bronté-Madeira,” under which name it was 
subsequently imported into England, where, though 
not in so high repute as sherry, it at present fetches 
almost as high a price. The annual amount of 
wine produced in Marsala and its territory, before 
the oidium of late years diminished the yield, was 
about 30,000 pipes, of which 20,000 were exported 
—8000 or so of the superior wine to England, 
France, and the United States ; and the balance, 
of inferior quality, to Malta and Italy. The vine 
is grown on the slopes of the neighbouring hills, 
and is generally of the white grape, with some 
admixture of the black, which is thought to be a 
preservative of the flavour. The traveller should 
not fail to visit one or other of these Baglj. Those 
of Ingham, Woodhouse, and Florio are the largest, 
employing about 100 men each. He will obtain 
admittance on sending in his card, and will be 
received with great courtesy and attention. Each 
baglio is a little town in itself. Everything, save 
the wine, is made within the walls. That is 
purchased of the growers throughout the country, 
and stored here for exportation. The great extent 
of the premises, the vast size of the vaults, some- 
times 150 yards in length, and the many thousands 
of pipes, arranged in row after row and tier above 
tier, cannot fail to excite astonishment ; while the 
activity of the smiths, coopers, and distillers, the 
application of steam, the division of labour, and 
the order and regularity observable throughout, 
are gratifying to the visitor, as offering the 
unwonted spectacle of British industry in a lazy 
land. The baglio of Woodhouse contains a chapel 
and a burial-ground for the English who die at 
Marsala, in which is the tomb of old John Wood- 
house, the founder of the colony. 


Under the sway of the Bourbons and King 
Bomba his passport was a continual source 
of annoyance to the traveller in Italy. Now, 
under the swayof Victor Emanuel, the pass- 
port will probably be demanded on landing 
at Sicily or Palermo; but it will be returned 
on the spot, and will never again have to be 
produced. It is pleasant to know that Sicily 
may now be reached by steamboats from 
England, Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, 
and Malta. Five screw-steamers of from 
1100 to 1400 tons sail from Liverpool every 
week, carrying passengers for sixteen guineas, 
—* (but not wine) included. Irom 

ondon seven steamers of 900 tons are 
despatched by the London and Mediterranean 
Steam Navigation Company twice a week. 
Railways are projected along various parts 
of the coast of Sicily; but only one short 
line of nine miles, from Palermo to Bagaria, 
has yet been opened. 

Five-and-thirty years ago the best hotel 
at Palermo was kept by Mr. and Mrs. Page, 
the lady being English ; and then foreigners 
were welcomed by a boat filled with a band 
of music. Now the best hotel, the Trinacria, 
is kept by Salvator Ragusa, a Palermitan 
who, in his younger days, travelled with 
various English families of distinction. 
Steamers leave Palermo six times a week 
for Naples, accomplishing the distance in 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours. 

We should have wished to extract from 
this guide-book Mr. Gladstone’s account of 
his ascent of Etna in October 1838; but, 


| though extremely interesting, it is far too 


long for the limited space allowed to us. 
It will be found at pp. 442-447, and Mr. 
Gladstone fortifies his description with copi- 
ous extracts from the noble lines of Virgil, 
well remarking that the great Roman poet 
conveys within the limits of twelve lines 
more information than is often conveyed in 
pages of modern poetry. ‘‘ What would 
Virgil have thought,” says the traveller of 
twenty-six years ago, now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ‘‘of authors publishing poems 
with explanatory notes, as if they were so 
many books of conundrums ?” 

The ‘‘ Handbook of Sicily” supplies a 
desideratum, and will be welcomed by our 


wandering countrymen, male and fem a 7 
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MILITARY ENDS AND MORAL 
MEANS. 

Military Ends and Moral Means. By Colonel 
James J. Graham, author of “ The Art of War.” 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

OLONEL GRAHAM has already gained 

some reputation as the author of one of 

the very few English books which have been 
written on War. The present work will, we 
fear, add but little to his fame. The subject 
is important to the last degree, and the 
author has not been sparing in research and 
industry. Unfortunately, the result is a 
rambling discursive medley—verbose, ill- 
arranged, and by no means attractive. If, 
however, he has not done much to throw 
additional light on the subject he has 
selected, he has furnished much matter which 
may possibly suggest to more capable writers 
themes for more instructive essays. 

Napoleon has borne testimony to the 
superiority of the moral over the physical 
in war; indeed the former may be compared 
to the powder, and the latter to the shot of a 
gun. Weenter, therefore, with pleasure ona 
consideration of ‘‘ Moral Ascendancy,” which 
forms the attractive title of the first chapter. 
The title is, however, the best part about it. 
The illustrations of the author’s argument 
are badly selected, and mixed up with much 
extraneous matter. Several very striking 
instances of moral ascendancy have been 
omitted which might with propriety have 
been inserted. @ may mention among 
these the cases of Cromwell, Montrose, 
Charles XII. of Sweden, Dundee, Lord 
Heathfield, and Ney. 

The author dilates at great length on the 
theory of enlistment, a topic of peculiar 
interest: at the present moment, when the 
attention of the military authorities is occu- 
pied with considerations as to the best means 
of retaining in the army those soldiers whose 
ten years’ period of service is on the point of 
expiring. Colonel Graham has evidently 
bestowed much thought on this subject; but 
we are bound to say his opinions seem 
strangely doctrinaire. We certainly are not 
among those who would depreciate the cha- 
racters and motives of those who have done 
so much for the glory and power of their 
native land; still we cannot endorse the idea 
of Colonel Graham that a warlike spirit in- 
herited from their ancestors, a love of fame, 
and a deliberate selection of the army as an 
advantageous profession are the chief causes 
to which we are indebted for recruits. We 
believe that idleness, want of employment 
and a preference for the barrack-yard over 
the workhouse, dissipation, restlessness, 
thoughtlessness, the attractions of the pomp 
and panoply of war, a desire to see foreign 
countries, and the contagion of example 
have more to do with filling the ranks than 
the abstract and recondite motives dwelt 
upon by the author. Colonel Graham quotes 
many philosophers and political economists ; 
he would, we think, have done better had 
he consulted a few soldiers and recruiting- 
sergeants. . 

In the next chapter the author again 
touches on the enlistment question, showing 
from the experience of the great war how in- 
adequate are our resources as regards re- 
cruits when any great emergency occurs. 
He also introduces, somewhat unnecessarily, 
an account of the numerous bands of free 
companions which infested Europe during 
the Middle Ages, and disgraced the noble 
profession of arms. In connexion with these 
he mentions that the free companions often 
hired themselves out to fight against countries 
with which their own sovereign was and 
remained at peace. Modern history affords 
still more extraordinary examples of this 
extraordinary state of things. In the seven- 
teenth century the English and the Dutch, 
and in the eighteenth the English and 
French, carried on war with each other in 
India, though their respective countries were 
then at peace. 

Military eloquence plays an important part 
in the consideration of ‘‘ military ends and 
moral means,” and Colonel Graham has 
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not everlooked this branch of his subject. 
He has enforced his argument by several 
examples drawn both from modern and 
ancient history. Here, however, as elsewhere, 
he has been by no means happy in his 
selection. To the English military reader 
this is, however, of less importance than to 
the members of any foreign army. The 
British soldier aspires rather to do his duty 
than to achieve glory. His phlegmatic 
disposition, his rough common sense, and 
his hatred of humbug render him more in- 
sensible to attempts to excite his enthusiasm 
by words, either written or spoken, than 
the Frenchman, the German, the Russian, 
the Italian, or the Spaniard. A few plain, 
well-selected words are not, however, without 
their effect on him, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s ‘‘ What will they say of us in 
England?” no doubt contributed to the 
stubborn resistance made at Waterloo by a 
decimated British square to the furious 
attacks of the French cuirassiers. Perhaps 
the finest specimen on record of military 
eloquence, imaginary though it be, is the 
answer represented by Shakespeare to have 
been made by Henry Y. to those who, on the 
eve of Agincourt, lamented the absence of 
reinforcements. The influence of military 
music is intimately connected with that of 
military eloquence, and history affords us 
many instances of the great results effected 
by its means. Of these the author has, we 
regret to find, but sparingly availed himself. 
It is needless, however, for us to dwell further 
on a power that almost every individual, 
whether civil or military, has himself expe- 
rienced. 

With the causes of a war a soldier has 
nothing to do; such belong exclusively to 
the aiAtogse of the statesman. As regards 
the forms and policy of war it is different. 
At a distance from home, and obliged to act 
promptly, without waiting for instructions 
rom his government, a general is often 
obliged to regulate his conduct as to the 
policy to be adopted towards the inhabitants, 
and the forms in which the war is to be 
carried on according to hisown judgment. A 
chapter on these subjects is therefore very pro- 
gu inserted by Colonel Graham. He deals, 

owever, rather with the matter as it con- 
cerns the statesman than as it relates to the 
general. This is the more to be lamented, as 
materials for an instructive treatise are at 
hand in the history of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s conduct in Spain and France. 

At this point we find a chapter headed 
*‘ Stratagems.” Now the moderns apply 
this term to what may be called the tricks of 
war—to the deceiving or surprising of an 
enemy. Colonel Graham, following the ex- 
ample of the ancients, employs it to designate 
the art of a general. On this theme he dis- 
courses through many pages full of miscel- 
laneous topics and illustrations. In fact, he 
gives usa treatise on the art of war generally, 
without troubling himself with much method 
or arrangement. 

Among the different anecdotes with which 
he presents us, we will extract but two, 
one of which exhibits in a remarkable 
degree the mutual appreciation of two great 
commanders. 

A good idea may be formed of the estimation in 

which the Duke and Massena mutually regarded 
each other from Rogers’s anecdotes, of his having 
been told by the Duke that, when Massena was 
opposed to him, he never slept well! and that, 
when the Duke and Massena met at a dinner-party 
in Paris, Massena said to his great adversary, 
“Vous m’avez rendu les cheveux gris.” 
The other anecdote explains the origin of the 
word ‘‘ Camisade ;” and, as it may be inter- 
esting to the general reader as well as the 
soldier, we give it in the author’s own 
words. 

The word “ Camisade,” meaning an assault or 
surprise by night, had its origin in the surprise 
of a French post near Rebéc by the Marquis de 
Pescaire; the Marquis’s men on that occasion 


haying worn white shirts over their clothes to they 


distinguish them. 





in the present day these are known either by 
civilians or soldiers. Colonel Graham there- 
fore merits our gratitude for having brought 
the subject forward. We regret, however, 
that he has not further enlarged on the topic. 

The provisioning of the army must enter 
largely into the plans of all generals. The 
proper arrangement and management of 
convoys, therefore, is deserving of the serious 
study of all who aspire to lead armies. The 
author has dealt in a short and sketchy 
manner with this branch of the art of war. 

Colonel Graham says, ‘‘ Amongst the con- 
ditions of success in war enumerated by 
Jomini he includes a command well defined ;” 
yet how often do we find this neglected? No 
more striking instances of this could be given 
than the expeditions to the coast of France 
under General Amherst in 1757, and the late 
war in the Crimea. In both cases the evils 
of a divided command were very apparent, 
and we think that they might with advantage 
have been added to the chapter on this sub- 
ject he has given us. 

Mutinies have frequently arisen from the 
most trivial causes; yet both modern and 
ancient history show of what fearful injuries 
they may be productive. Colonel Graham 
narrates many instances in which prompt 
measures and skilful management have 
averted this most awful description of re- 
sistance to established authority. The fol- 
lowing passage on the symptoms of the ex- 
istence of a mutinous feeling is well worthy 
of attention :— 

Where men are seen to pay with reluctance the 
customary marks of respect; when little knots 
assemble in earnest conversation ; when defama- 
tory stories are circulated, and sneering or libel- 
lous remarks made on the characters of officers ;— 
such symptoms indicate a disposition to mutiny. 
To show a man you think him your enemy is 
enough to make him so, is an old maxim ; there- 
fore no suspicions should be betrayed until all is 
ready fora blow. A confidential man expressing 
himself dissatisfied with his commanders may 
find out the ringleaders amongst his comrades ; or 
the agency of women may be made serviceable, as 
men open their minds to women with whom they 


_ are upon intimate terms. 





The two concluding chapters, which are 
on ‘* Spies” and ‘* Military Duties in Aid of 
Civil Power,” contain little worthy of no- 
tice. The latter, indeed, might well have 
been omitted for any fresh information which 
it affords the officers of the army. 





GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA: 
ECONOMIC RESOURCES. 

The Geological Survey of Canada: Report of 
Progress from its Commencement to 1863. By 
Sir W. EK. Logan, &c. (Montreal: Dawson 
Brothers.) 

NE-and-twenty years ago the Provisional 
Government of Canada began one of 

its most enlightened and patriotic under- 
takings when it instituted a geological survey 
of the province. Since that time a large 

extent of territory has been surveyed; a 

series of valuable reports and outline-maps, 

alike topographical and geological, has been 
published; upwards of five hundred species of 

Palzeozoic fossils have been described, and 

many of them figured; some able chemical 

researches have been made in the composition 
of rocks with reference to the difficult subject 
of metamorphism ; a museum has been formed 
in which the mineral resources and organic 
remains cf the country are well represented 
and arranged; and, in the International Exhi- 
bitions of London and Paris, these resources 
were so fully and admirably exemplified that 


_ the Economic Geology of Canada is perhaps 
_more widely and popularly known than that 


| of almost any other country. 


And all this 
has been done in the teeth of well-nigh 
incredible difficulties. In the first place 
there were vast tracts of which no available 
maps existed. The geologists had thus not 
merely to discover what was under ground— 
ad to begin by making maps of the 
ground itself. And many a long, lonely 





canoe, a couple of Indians, a stock of pro- 
visions, and a gun to provide fresh meat, the 
geologist steered his way far up the silent 
rivers that wound, league after league, into 
the depths of the dim primeeyal forest. His 
progress was necessarily slow ; for he had to 
lay down the bearings of every turning of 
the river, as well as examine such exposure 
of rocks as might occur along the banks, or 
to which he could make his way through the 
woods. Weeks and months slipped away in 
this solitary work ; and then, as the shortened 
days gave warning of the coming winter, the 
navigator dropped down the river, once more 
to rejoin mankind and reduce to paper the 
calculations and measurements of his sum- 
mer voyage. 

But these and other material obstacles, 
inseparable from the prosecution of geo- 
logical investigation in such a country, 
were not by any means the only ones 
with which the young Canadian Survey 
had to contend. The Survey was set 
on foot, in a generousand patriotic spirit, to 
guide, or at least to aid, one branch of the 
development of the province. But such an 
undertaking as the geological examination 
in detail of a vast country is not done in a 
day. And so, as year succeeded year without 
bringing forth any tangible and satisfactory 
economical results, the utilitarianism of the 
province began to grumble. It was all very 
well to map rivers, and give uncouth names 
to odd-looking shells and curiosities from the 
rocks; but what had such proceedings to 
do with the development of the industrial 
resources of Canada? The task is by no 
means an easy one to show an objector of 
this class that it is impossible to discover the 
mineral wealth of a country unless its geolo- 
gical structure be carefully worked out and 
mapped, and that it is equally out of the 
question to try to make a good geological 
map without attending to these samo 
despised shells and corals in the rocks. 
Once or twice the short-sighted pounds- 
shillings-and-pence men very nearly brought 
the Canadian Survey to a premature grave. 
If they had gained their point they would 
would have inflicted a loss upon their 
country in comparison of which the paltry 
saving of a thousand pounds or two a-year 
would have been despicable. Yet we heard 
the other day that they are agitating again— 
may confusion on their banners wait ! Canada 
has just reason to be proud of her Geological 
Survey and Museum. Weare proud of them 
here. They are known and honoured in 
Paris and all over Europe. It will be, 
indeed, a melancholy sight if the spirit of 
Economy, in whose name so many ruthless 
spoliations are made, shall sweep away all 
or any of the geological institutions of the 
province. 

It has sometimes occurred to us that there 
is a good deal of analogy between the history 
of the Canadian Survey and that of the 
mother country. The British Survey had 
hard work for many years, struggling with 
successive ministries and chancellors, till it 
fairly acquired a standing, and could plead 
established use as a ground for continuance 
and extension. And it was to the amazing 
tact and indomitable energy of one man that 
this battle was won for Geology. Had it not 
been for the personal exertions of Sir Henry 
De la’ Beche we doubt if the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain would have been at 
this moment in existence; at least, it could 
scarcely have acquired the position which 
it now enjoys. So, too, in Canada the 
weary warfare with political economists, 
parliament-men, rabid reformers, budget- 


| framers, e¢ hoc genus omne, has been wag 


with equal success by Sir W. E. Logan. 
| With an enthusiastic devotion to the science 


to which his laborious and honourable life 
has been dedicated, he has yet, with great 
judgment, abstained from making the purely 


scientific results of the Survey too prominent. 


Had these stood out even a little more 


markedly than they do, the whole army of 


economists would have been down upon him, 


One part of this long chapter is devoted to | journey was made for this purpose. Starting | Yet, while at no time allowing strict science 


the ‘‘ laws of war.” 
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in its pursuit so much practical and indus- 
trial research that he has been able, though 
often with difficulty, to win his ty The 
pure-science pill would have been by itselt 
too big and too bitter; he has ingeniously 
administered it all, however, by cutting it 
into small portions and sweetening them 
with a due admixture of economics. And 
yet it is sad to think that a man of such 
genius and disinterested devotion, in addition 
to all the cares and hardships attendant upon 
his duties as Director of the Survey, should 
be harassed with anxieties about the very 
existence of the institutions under his con- 
trol, not knowing but that before the end 
of the year he and all his staff may be paid 
off. If Canada has such just reason to boast 
of her geological institutions, she has equal 
cause to be proud of the man under whom 
they began, and to whose labours above all 
they stand indebted for the excellence and 
celebrity which they have attained. 

From time to time since 1843 Reports of 
Progress have been issued by Sir William, 
embodying the chief results of his own 
explorations and those of his colleagues and 
assistants. They somewhat resembled blue- 
books, save that, in the case of the later ones 
at least, they were cased in boards and became 
books, whereas, in thin blue paper-wrapper, 
they were popularly regarded as mere pam- 

hlets—a distinction which, as publishers 

now, very materially influences the sale of 
a work, and which, by the way, we wish that 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain and 
the Comptroller of the Stationery Office could 
be got to see. Of these annual or biennial 
reports only a limited number was issued, so 
that they are now nearly all out of print. 
To combine their results with a large store of 
hitherto unpublished information, and to 
present a generalized view of the geology of 
Canada as known up to the end of last year, 
Sir William has prepared the present hand- 
some and massive volume. Extending over 
nearly a thousand pages, the work gives a 
sketch of the physical geography of the pro- 
vince, and of the different geological forma- 
tions, with their minerals and fossils. It con- 
tains some interesting and valuable chapters 
by Mr. Sterry Hunt on Chemical Geology, and 
a long detailed description of the various rocks 
and minerals of economic importance. Inter- 
spersed through its pages are 500 woodcuts, 
chiefly of fossil remains, many of which are 
remarkably effective, and reflect great credit 
on the Canadian artists and woodcutters. 
Altogether it is a noble volume to look upon ; 
and, for the quality of the contents, the names 
of Sir William Logan, Mr. Murray, Mr. Sterry 
Hunt, Mr. Billings, and their associates are 
sufficient guarantee. 

The general reader who may have the good 
fortune to get hold of the book will perhaps 
naturally turn first to the chapter on Econo- 
mic Geology, by much the longest of the 
whole; and, having found it, he may be 
curious to see what is said regarding those 
famous oil-springs about which so much has 
been talked and written during the last few 
years. He will find there and in other parts 
of the volume some interesting information 
on the subject. It appears that most of the 
Paleozoic limestones of Canada are more or 
less marked by the presence of bitumen, 
which, when the rock is broken, reveals its 
presence by its peculiar odour, even though 
not in sufficiently large quantity to be easily 
discernible by the eye. Some of the large- 
chambered shells of the Lower Silurian lime- 
stones have been found to hold several ounces 
of oil, and it exudes also in drops from the 
remains of corals. But the chief repository 
of this valuable substance lies in limestones 
of Devonian age. These strata are traversed 
in Western Canada by a main fold or undu- 
lation which stretches from the western end 
of Lake Ontario to near the west end of Lake 

rie. It is along this axis, or some minor 
parallel folds, that the oil comes to the sur- 
face, rising apparently by virtue of the same 
laws of pressure which regulate the flow of 
ordinary springs. And it has been rising 
thus for ages, flowing away with the rivulets 
iN some cases, saturating the soil in others, or 





collecting into great subterranean reservoirs 
beneath the superficial glacial drift-clay. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the Canadian 
petroleum is a recent discovery. It was 
known to the Indians, and its existence has 
long been a familiar fact to the settlers in the 
country, though the possibility of turning it 
into an article of important commercial value 
has recently given it wide publicity, and 
revealed its occurrence in much larger quan- 
tity than had previously been supposed, In 
those districts where it occurs it 1s collected 
in wells, which are either sunk through the 
upper covering of clay to a bed of gravel 
that has served as a receptacle for holding 
the oil, unable to rise through the impervious 
clay, or are dug into the solid rock below. 
The quantity of oil obtained by these means 
has in some cases been enormous. The 
wells of Enniskillen, up to the end of 
February 1863, had yielded 4,138,520 
gallons. Where does the oil come from? is 
a question which one has been forced to ask 
over and over again as his eye has fallen on 
notices of the produce of these Canadian 
springs in the newspapers of the last two or 
three years. Sir William gives a most unex- 
pected answer. Without allowing the ques- 
tion more than a passing thought, one would 
naturally have supposed that there must in all 
likelihood be some large deposit of coal deep 
underneath the oil-bearing districts, and that 
from the slow subterranean distillation of 
this coal the rock-oil is given off. But it so 
happens that the strata which yield the oil 
are below all the coal-bearing formations. 
That substance, therefore, cannot come from 
any known coal-beds. But, further, the 
rocks in which the oil is situated, and from 
which it finds its way to the surface, are 
limestones, full not of land-plants, but of 
marine shells, crinoids, and corals. It is in 
the cayities of these fossils that the oil 
occurs. Thus, in the township of Bertie, at 
the east end of Lake Erie, two oil-bearing 
beds occur—one three, the other eight inches 
thick. They consist chiefly of corals, and, 
when freshly broken, they show the oil con. 
fined to the cells of these organisms. Above 
and below, these two beds are enclosed in 
solid light-coloured limestone, which, accord- 
ing to Sir William Logan, ‘‘ appears to be 
not only destitute of petroleum, but im- 
permeable to it,’ for its corals have their 
open cells quite free of oil. The conclusion 
which seems to follow from these facts is 
that the oil is really of animal origin, though 
marine plants may have partly contributed 
their share of carbon. ‘‘ The small amount 
of organic matter which the corals contain 
would, in itself, be altogether inadequate to 
the production of the quantity of oil which 
is found associated with them; so that 
other organic bodies, which have left no solid 
skeletons, must have furnished by far the 
greater part of the petroleum of these Palzo- 
zoic limestones.” 

The chapter on Economic Geology is based 
on the elaborate descriptive catalogue of the 
economic minerals of Canada, prepared by 
Sir William Logan for the International 
Exhibition of 1862. We are tempted to 
touch on one or two of its divisions; but 
perhaps the best idea of its plan, and of the 
admirable way in which the Survey has 
investigated the industrial resources of the 
province, will be obtained from a glance at 
the list of classes into which the economic 
minerals and rocks have been grouped :— 


I. Metals and their ores. 





Canada. Nor is it difficult to see that, in 
these outlines of the varied mineral resources 
of the province, there is the foreshadowing of 
a bright future for the colony. The purely 


scientific bearings of Sir William’s volume. 


are, of course, many and important. We 
purpose returning again to this subject, with 
the view of calling attention to the light 
thrown by Canadian geology on some ques- 
tions which haye been a good deal discussed 
here of late. 








MEMORIALS OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


Memorials of the Abbey of St. Mary of Fountains. 
Collected and Edited by John Richard Walbran, 
F.S.A. (Surtees Society.) 
S the religious controversies that have 
stunted the life and tainted the literature 
of the last three centuries die out, or become 
confined to the narrow limits of those who 
have a professional interest in antique modes 
of expression, the history of the Middle Ages 
will come before us with new interest. 
Hitherto the thousand years that 
away between the fall of the temporal 
dominion of Rome and the rise of modern 
thought in the sixteenth century have been 
mainly left to the mercy of theological 
partisans and political speculators. How 
unwisely they have dealt with the good 
things before them our own and every other 
European literature bears sorrowful witness. 
Until within the last five-and-twenty years 
hardly a book had issued from the press 
professing to treat on Medieval history that 
was not in reality a party pamphlet — a 
weapon to smite with in present warfare, 
not a message to cheer us with thoughts of 
peace, or a picture to suggest hopes of higher 
civilization and wider happiness in the ages 
that are to come. 

The monastic state has fared worse than 
the purely ecclesiastical or the civil. Not 
only has general ignorance of the ascetic life 
been more dense, but the stupid admiration 
and still more stupid horror with which cer- 
tain large factions have viewed this phase of 
human energy have blinded the eyes of the 
majority of mankind and driven the rest to 
more congenial sources of study where they 
might pursue their inquiries unharassed by 
the din and dust of conflict. The want of 
accessible records of the time has had much 
to do with this; but that want was created 
by the apathy of those whose minds were 
already clogged with generalizations founded 
on the insufficient evidences that party- 
writers are alone able to give. 

The career of the Cistercian Order is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
Middle Ages. The old monasticism that had 
sprung up in Egypt in the early days of 
Christianity, and had extended its branches 
wherever the Church had taken root, was 
itself but a reflex of the conventual life of 
the far East. The asceticism of the Ganges 
and the Indus changed but little when in 
Christian guise it spread from the banks of 
the Nile to the shores of the German Ocean. 
The same theory of the total corruption of 


our animal nature leads to similar self- . 


torturing and to at least an equal disregard 
for the laws of health. But the changes in 
society around them gradually affected the 
monastic brotherhood. They who had 
dwelt in deserts and cayes, whose food 
had been the spontaneous fruit of the earth, 
or the charity of the serfs among whom 
they lived, became, as years rolled on, the 


II. Minerals used in certain chemical manu: | lords of fair abbeys, surrounded by smiling 
' domains, commanding every luxury that 
| plain and mountain, wood and river, could 
| produce. As the sole possessors of many of 
| the more useful branches of learning, as the 


factures. 
III. Minerals used in agriculture. 
IV. Minerals used as pigments. 
V. Combustible and carbonaceous materials. 
VI. Refractory materials, and others used in 
smelting metals. 
VII. Materials for bricks, pottery, and glass. 
VIII. Materials for cements and mortars. 
1X. Grinding and polishing materials. 
X. Building materials, 
XI. Materials for ornamental purposes. 
XII. Lithographie stones. 


The detailed information given under these 
heads cannot fail to be of great yalue in 
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defenders of the poor against the rich, the 


| enemies of slavery and private wars, they 





were loved by the people in a manner that 
we can but faintly realize. No wonder that, 
under such circumstances, the bonds of 
monastic discipline became loose, and that 
the physical world, whose pleasures they had 
cast behind them, re-asserted its claims, and 
was to some extent listened to. The corre- 
spondence of the times, the rescripts of Popes, 
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and, above all, the decrees of the local coun- 
cils, show that great laxity prevailed ; but it 
is also evident that the life of the cloister was 
holiness itself when compared with that of 
the laity of the period, and the sensual 
secular clergy, who imitated, and sometimes 
even surpassed, their patrons in eyil-doing. 

The Cistercian reform, like that still greater 
reformation which shook the world four cen- 
turies afterwards, was an attempt to return 
to the practices of primitive antiquity. St. 
Stephen Harding, the nominal founder of the 
order, an Englishman of noble aims and pure 
heart, longed for a life of higher devotion and 
loftier morals than he saw around him. He 
sought it, as all noble souls then did, in a 
return to the bodily self-denials of the early 
monks. The career of Harding was one of 
high purpose nobly wrought out; but his 
unsullied devotion would have done little for 
mankind had his energies been unaided by 
the power of one of the greatest lights of 
Medizeyal Europe. St. Bernard, the real 
founder of the order of Citeaux, found Hard- 
ing’s followers a mere handful of ascetics ; at 
his death the order was one of the chief 
powers of Christendom ; and he himself had, 
as its ruler, exercised a power only to be 
compared with that of the very greatest of 
the Popes. The chief desire of his heart was 
accomplished; he had embodied what he 
conceived to be the highest type of Christian 
holiness in his order; and the vine that he 
had planted had extended its branches, and 
brought forth fruit far and wide among the 
kingdoms of the earth. 

England responded early to the new influ- 
ence. In the reign of King Henry I. the 
earliest Cistercian house was founded at 
Waverley in Surrey by William Giffard, 
Bishop of Winchester. To Turstin, Arch- 
bishop of York, is due the honour of having 
introduced the order into Northern England. 
Mr. Walbran well describes the state of the 
province in 1114, when Turstin ascended the 
archiepiscopal throne. 


He found within his own domains at Ripon and | 


Beverley secular canons enjoying someof the estates 
of the Saxon ministers of St. Wilfrid and St. John; 
but the only convents of monks then endowed and 
established within the country were probably 
those of Whitby, Selby, St. Mary’s York, and the 
priory of the Holy Trinity in that city, in all of 
which the Benedictine rule was professed. The 
little valley of the Skell, into whose bosom the 
seeds of grave events were soon to be cast, was 
then but a thorny retreat for the beasts of the 
field and a hiding-place for thieves. The founder 
of Byland and Newbrough was unborn. The 

aternal anguish that raised the noble piles of 

irkham and Riveaux was then known only to 
him who decreed it. The matin bell of Bolton 
had never 

* Roused the stag in Barden-fell,” 

nor the vesper chimes of Kirkstall, or Jervaux, or 
Sawley, or Meux, or Roche, or of seventy houses 
more, guided the benighted and weary wanderer 
to their hospitable gates. The tide of eleemosy- 
nary dotation, which, in the ever-recurring cycle 
of human events, has washed over another strand 
in our own day, had indeed begun to flow; but 
the men through whose benevolence these mo- 
nastic institutions were to germinate great social 
results were babes crying in their cradles amid 
grim warriors sufficiently engaged, during inter- 
vals of peace, in the retention or establishment of 
their secular interests. 


But, although Turstin was really the 
founder of Cistercianism in the northern 
province, its introduction is, in fact, due to 
certain brethren of the great Benedictine 
house of Saint Mary-without-the-Walls of 
York. Serlo, the historian of Fountains 
Abbey, tells us that in those days Saint 
Mary’s was occupied by a brotherhood of 
monks, who indeed walked in the steps of 
their fathers, and followed the traditionary 
customs of their predecessors, but yet fell 
very far short of the perfection of Cistercian 
discipline, or the precepts of the Benedictine 
rule, as he understood it. But all were not 


thus; there were among the brethren a few 
men who ardently longed for a more spi- 
ritual life; they were wearied by the self- 
indulgent lukewarmness of their fellows. 
These men earnestly desired to cut them- 











selves off from all human society, to clothe 
themselves in sackcloth, and feed on vege- 
tables only. 

Pudet eos citra perfectionem subsistere, con- 
cedisse in finibus Moab et ultra Jordanem acce- 
pisse hereditatem. Tsedet eos a tumultu seculi, a 
strepitu civitatis. 

There seemed at first no way of escape for 
these men. To reform the house was im- 
possible ; to leave it scarcely less so. All the 
authorities of the abbey, except Richard the 
prior, were violently opposed to them, old 
Abbot Geoffrey, a staunch conservative of 
eighty, even threatening them with the 
direst discipline of their order. In the hope 
of deliverance from this unhappy position an 
appeal was made to the archbishop. On the 
9th of October, 1132, Turstin and his retinue 
rode up to the abbey gate—the very spot of 
ground, by-the-bye, where the public now 
enter the gardens of the York Museum. They 
left their horses there in the care of menials, 
and proceeded on foot to the chapter-house. 
At the doorway they were encountered by 
Abbot Geoffrey with a host of monks, who 
forbade the company entrance. It was not 
right, the abbot said, that the archbishop 
should come attended with secular clergy. 
Turstin replied that his companions were 
virtuous and wise men, his own personal 
friends, and that it was unfit that, in an 
affair of moment, he should be without 
advisers. As soon as these words were 
uttered, the whole chapter burst into the 
wildest confusion. 

Totum capitulum tanto strepitu, tanto horrore, 
pertonuit, ut magis sediciosus ebriorum et de- 
bachantium hominum fremitus, quam monacho- 
rum humilitas, que ibi nulla erat, putabatur. 


Many of the monastic rabble threw up 


their arms, as if preparing to wrestle, and 
threatened fearful things if the archbishop 


entered. Turstin saw at once that all remon- 
strance was yain, and therefore, like a wise 
man, withdrew, taking with him the thirteen 
brethren whose aspirations after the higher 
life had produced this unseemly uproar. 
They remained with the good archbishop a 
long time, during which an obscure corre- 
spondence seems to have been going on 
between their patron and the Papal legate, 
Corbeil, Archbishop of Canterbury. At 
length the affair was settled, or dropped into 
oblivion, and Turstin was at liberty to make 
provision for his friends. He gave them a 
small patch of property, part of his noble 
domain of Ripon. On the 26th of December, 
1132, they entered on their new home in 
the valley of the Skell. It was 

A narrow glen overgrown with thorns and 
brushwood..... Defence against the elements 
was their most urgent requirement; and they 
availed themselves of the protection of a noble 
elm-tree which stood in the midst of the valley. 
Having thatched a hut around its stem, which 
served as their church and their home, they betook 
themselves to their labours. Some plaited mats, 
others gathered sticks and stakes from the adjacent 
wood for the construction of an oratory; some 
busied themselves in laying out a little garden. 
None eat the bread of idleness. When the uprising 
sun glanced each morning into the glen it found 
them thankfully occupied ; when it was sinking 
behind the giant boles of the yew-trees—the only 
living things that their eyes and ours have looked 
upon—contentment shone on their uplifted brows ; 
and, when the stars smiled and twinkled in the 
frosty sky, they listened to their joyous songs of 
prayer and praise. 

Thus was founded the Abbey of St. Mary of 
the Fountains, the loveliest relic we have of 
that past civilization. 

No book of the present century has been 
edited with greater care or more thorough 
and painstaking scholarship than these ‘‘ Me- 
morials.”” Every known manuscript of Serlo’s 
Chronicle has been collated, and their most 
minute variations noted with an accuracy 
which is seldom seen even in good editions 
of classical authors. Every manuscript 
library that contains records relating to the 
house has been yisited, and each document 
is given in full with the same care and 
minuteness as the Chronicle itself. The 
notes with which the yolume abounds on 
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every page could only have been written by 
one who had the genealogy of Yorkshire at 
his fingers’ ends. There 1s hardly a genti- 
litial family in the shire which is not men- 
tioned. Of the interest of these notes we 
need hardly speak, as the facts on which they 
are based are almost entirely taken from 
manuscript sources. 

This, the last publication of the Surtees 
Society, is also by far the most important. 
We must, however, remind our readers that 
the oldest of our popular printing-clubs is 
issuing the Gospels in Anglo-Saxon from the 
Rushworth and Lindisfarne texts, and that 
the earliest and latest heraldic visitations of 
Yorkshire — Tong’s and Dugdale’s— have 
been published by the same body. The 
latter of these is, however, rendered almost 
useless as a book of reference by having no 
index of matches. It is noteven yet too late 
to repair the blunder. The possessors of the 
volume would much rather have an index 
in a separate thin pamphlet than remain 
entirely without one. 








NOTICES. 


Burning and Shining Lights; or, Memoirs of 
Eminent Ministers of Christ. By the Rev. Robert 
Steel, M.A., Ph.D., author of ‘‘ Doing Good; or, 
the Christian in Walks of Usefulness.” (Nelson 
and Sons. Pp. 380.)—THERE is an elevated 
fervour about Mr. Steel’s manner which is by 
no means weakened by the fact that he speaks 
from the stand-point of a charitable evangeli- 
calism. He begins with “ Patrick Hamilton,” 
the first preacher and martyr of the Scottish 
Reformation, and finishes with the Rev. James 
Allan, M.A., preacher of the Gospel at Hillhead, 
near Glasgow. This gentleman was educated at 
the University and King’s College of Aberdeen, 
and our author was his class-fellow. Between 
Hamilton and Allan we have a long list of eminent 
divines both in this country and in America; and 
Mr. Steel furnishes us not only with the leading 
facts of the lives of all of them, but also with a 
well-considered and fairly-balanced estimate of 
their teaching and influence. From America he 
brings under our notice Jonathan Edwards, the 
Metaphysical Divine; Francis Asbury, Evangelist 
and Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
William Tennant, of Freehold, the Pastor in the 
Woods; Daniel Baker, Pastor and Evangelist ; 
and Dr. Asahel Nettleton, the American Evangelist. 
Then, at home, he introduces us to Joseph Alleine, 
of Taunton, the Puritan preacher who flourished 
a couple of centuries ago, and to such men of our 
own time as Edward Bickersteth, who com- 
menced his career in the London Post-office, and 
lived to become one of the most influential clergy- 
men in the Church; Robert M‘Cheyne of 
Dundee; Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, 
grandson of ‘John Brown of Haddington,” and 
father of that Dr. Brown who charms us with 
“ Rab and his friends ;” John Angell James of 
Birmingham ; Dr. Burns of Kilsyth; Dr. Mori- 
son, editor of the Evangelical Magazine; Dr. 
Coke, founder of Wesleyan Missions; and Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers of Edinburgh, Preacher, Phi- 
losopher, and Divine. From this last biography 
we learn that Mr. Steel was a student under Dr. 
Chalmers in the year 1846-47 at the “ Free 
Church College.” 

Scattered Leeves of Biography. By John 
Campbell Colquhoun. (Macintosh. Pp. 360.)— 
“THE following biographies,” says the introduc- 
tion, “are miscellaneous—the lives of persons of 
various ranks and professions. There is this 
advantage in the variety, that the reader will find 
more easily a coincidence with his own circum- 
stances and character. One feature, however, 
will be found to pervade them all. All are 
marked by genius—some by a higher grace. All 
may, therefore, serve a purpose,—to admonish, or 
to encourage us,—lights set close by the harbour 
of refuge, or beacons flashing afar, to keep us 
from sunken rocks.” Again: “It has been 4 
pleasant labour to gather up fragments of time, 
rescued from business or sickness, and to turn 
these to account: not without the hope that the 
work, which has interested the writer, may have 
interest also for the reader ; may engage a vacant 
hour; or, better still, may serve, by the per- 
suasiveness of example, to cheer a desponding 
temper, or to quiet a perplexed mind.” In this 
spirit has Mr. Colquhoun gathered together his 
“Scattered Leaves of Biography.” Without 
claiming more credit than is due to a compilation, 
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our author, by his clear narrative and scholarly 
style, has produced a series of sketches which en- 
title him to the rank of a literary artist. His 
first sketch is that of “ Nicholas Louis, Count 
of Zinzendorf, the Moravian leader,’ which is 
followed by “ Louisa of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
fifth Queen of Prussia.” A representative man 
of the same period he finds in “ Frederick Perthes,” 
the famous German bookseller, patriot, and 
Christian. The struggles and sorrows and 
triumphs of Perthes and his noble wife are admi- 
rably told ; and this is, perhaps, the best biography 
in the series. Then our author turns to England, 
and gives us well-digested sketches of the life and 
art of William Wordsworth, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, Joseph Mallord William Turner, and 
Augustus Welby Pugin. In our readings we have 
been particularly struck with the genial and 
thorough way in which Mr. Colquhoun throws 
himself into the various conditions of those whose 
lives he would portray. 

Picturesque Garden Plans: a Practical Guide 
to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and Arrange- 
ment of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
Spaces from a Quarter of an Acre to Four Acres. 
For the Use of Amateurs, Builders, Sc. By RK. 
Siebeck, Superintendent of Public Gardens, Vienna, 
Adapted to English Gardens by Joseph Newton, 
F.R.H.S. With Twenty-four Coloured Plates. 
(Hardwicke.)—THERE is nothing more wanted 
by our suburban builders, for the real comfort of 
their future tenants, than good, sound, practical 
instructions in the method of turning to the best 
advantage the little plot of ground that generally 
lies at the rear of the cottage or villa residences, 
which our daily-increasing wants or modern specu- 
lations are calling into being in the close vicinity of 
all large flourishing towns. This want our author 
attempts to supply. Instead of the usual rec- 
tangular walks, diminutive grass-plot, and non- 
descript flower-beds—the stereotyped formula of 
most brick-and-mortargardeners of large cities—we 
are here presented with tasteful plans and instruc- 
tions for laying-out or improving plots even not 
exceeding a quarter of an acre, or reaching up to the 
somewhat unusual extent, in cottage or villa gar- 
dens, of four acres. Landscape-gardening on a 
large scale is so thoroughly an English science, 
that it is the more remarkable to find how great 
a dearth there is of works in which that science 
is rendered available, on a limited scale, for beau- 
tifying suburban residences and town enclosures. 
Any one who has visited Vienna of late years 
must have been struck with the superiority in 
this respect which that capital enjoys over all 
others in Europe. Of this adaptation of the 
rules which apply to parks and pleasure-grounds 
to the resources of small enclosed plots of ground 
Dr. Siebeck may almost claim the invention ; and 
what he has so successfully achieved at Vienna 
has been no less successfully imitated at Paris. 
By means of the English translation of his book, 
now presented to us, let us hope that a similar 
result will also follow here. Each plan is accom- 
panied by full directions as to the choice of trees 
and plants, the arrangements of garden-seats, out- 
houses, &c. 

A Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
By Karl Wieseler. ‘Translated by the Rev. 
Edmund Venables, M.A. (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, & Co.)—WzuksELER’s work is a standard 
authority on the chronological history of the 
Gospels, and Mr. Venables has translated and 
edited it in a superior manner. Great thanks are 
due to Mr. Venables for giving to the English 
reader this valuable addition to the literature of 
Biblical Criticism. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the translator might not, at the cost of 
less trouble to himself, have produced a more 
agreeable and useful work by composing a book 
on the basis of Wieseler without keeping to his 
words. Nearly all German, however well trans- 
lated, is heavy reading to the English taste ; 
and Mr. Venables shows by his notes that he is 
quite competent to deal with his subject in his 
own name, being familiar with the literature by 
which it has been illustrated since Wieseler’s book 
was written. 

The Gospel of Common Sense; or, Mental, 
Moral, and Social Science in Harmony with 
Scriptural Christianity. By Robert Brown, 
author of “The Philosophy of Evangelicism.”’ 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.) —In entitling 
them “The Gospel of Common Sense,” Mr. 
Brown has given a name which savours too much 
of vulgar claptrap to three papers which have 
already appeared in print. The first was a review 
in the Eelectic of Mr. Cawen’s Tract on the 
Atonement in “Tracts for Priests and People.” 
The second was a contribution to Meliora; the 
third has been published separately. Mr. Brown 





professes to defend the received Evangelical 
theories of Atonement and Justification ; but he 
edges away from them whilst he appears to be 
contending against those who have rejected them ; 
and he endeavours to cover both the popular 
notions and his own views, which differ from them 
considerably, with one mantle of philosophical 
phraseology. It is doubtful whether the doctrines 
are any the better for the philosophizing; but 
religionists are wont to think highly of philo- 
sophers who take their side. 

The Art-Workman’s Position: a Lecture deli- 
vered, in behalf of the Architectural Museum, at 
the South Kensington Museum, March 16, 1864. 
By A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. (Murray. 
Pp. 31.)--WERE a tithe of our men of wealth and 
position possessed of Mr. Beresford Hope’s intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm, we should soon see the 
art-workman elevated to his true position, and 
such an art-revival in the country as the most 
sanguine among us have scarcely dared to hope 
for. His present lecture we have read with the 
greatest interest; and it is a satisfactory and 
hopeful sign to all true art-lovers to see the sub- 
ject of the “ Art-Workman’s Position” treated so 
frankly, and yet with such perfect mastery and 
thorough-going sympathy. He would elevate the 
workman into an artist, and the name of this 
working artist, ‘whether in stone, wood, or 
iron, he would have attached to his work. The 
necessary training which this working artist would 
have to submit himself to Mr. Hope discusses fully. 
‘“Why, then,” he asks, “should there not spring 
up something like the old guilds of a former age— 
bodies adapted to our own circumstances, as those 
were to the times out of which they arose—not 
created by the State, not depending on the State, 
but relying on voluntary associations, affiliated to 
a central Art University in London, such as the 
Royal Academy may become, and spreading their 
ramifications all through the country—in the rural 
districts as well as in the teeming towns ?”’ 

Chaucer's Legende of Goode Women. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, Glossarial and 
Critical, by Hiram Corson. (Philadelphia: F. 
Leypoldt ; New York: F. W. Christern; London: 
Triibner & Co. Pp. 145.)—“ Tue purpose of the 
present edition of Chaucer’s ‘ Legende of Goode 
Women,’” says the introduction, “ is to furnish an 
easy text-book for beginners in the study of early 
English literature. To this end the explanatory 
notes have been made copious ; and it is believed 
that they will be found to embrace and illustrate 
every peculiarity of Chaucer’s language, the diffi- 
culties of which the student, after a few days’ 
reading, with the aid here afforded, will find to be 
far more apparent than real.” Mr. Corson enters 
at some length, not only into the rhythms and 
melody of Chaucer’s verse, but into the mode of 
enunciation which distinguished the English of 
his time from that of our own. The lines are all 
numbered and collated, and every difficult word 
is explained in the notes. A valuable index of 
words so explained closes the volume. 

The Children’s History of the Society of 
Friends. Chiefly compiled from Sewell’s History. 
(Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. Pp. 188.)— 
‘““SEVERAL years ago,” says the preface, “and 
without any intention of publishing them, the 
contents of this little volume were extracted from 
*Sewell’s History of the Quakers,’ and, inter- 
spersed with remarks of my own, were written 
out merely for my own convenience in reading to 
my children.” At the request of several friends 
the work is now laid before the public. George 
Fox, William Penn, David Barclay of Ury, an- 
cestor of all the London Barclays, are among the 
interesting biographies we find in this little 
volume ; and so pleasantly is it written that it 
will become popular among a far wider circle than 
was contemplated by the author. 

The Psalms translated and explained. By Joseph 
Addison Alexander, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
Princeton. (Edinburgh: Elliot; J. Thin.)—Dr. 
ALEXANDER states in his preface that this work 
is in the main a translation of Hengstenberg’s 
Commentary on the Psalms. He speaks of 
having designed originally to render Hengsten- 
berg, by abridgment and otherwise, more accept- 
able to the English reader. The English reader 
will be inclined to exclaim in astonishment, “ If 


this is an abridgment, what a marvel of Prone ad | 
O 


must the unabridged work be!” The following 
sentence is an example of Dr. Alexander’s or of 
Hengstenberg’s explanations:—“<J will thank 
Jehovah, praise him for his benefits, with all my 
heart, sincerely, cordially, and with a just appre- 
ciation of the greatness of his favours” (p. 41). 
“The laborious dulness of Hengstenberg,” says 
Professor Perowne, “renders it a tedious task to 
read his Commentary.” But there appears to be 
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a considerable demand, both in the United States 
and in Scotland, for exegetical twaddle. 

Middle-Class Atlas of General Geography. In 
a Series of Twenty-nine Maps, containing the most 
recent territorial changes and discoveries, and 
exhibiting at a glance, by means of sections, 
diagrams, &c., the mountains, rivers, and areas of 
the various countries of the world. By Walter 
McLeod, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., &. The Maps en- 
graved by E. Weller, F.R.G.S. (Longman & 
Co.)—THE title-page of this excellent atlas fully 
explains its contents, and wherein it differs from 
other works. We have only to add that the 
various maps are beautifully engraved, and the 
desirable information as patent to the eye as it is 
possible for type to make it. 

Liability of the Government of Great Britain 
Sor the Depredations of Rebel Privateers on the 
Commerce of the United States considered. By 
Charles P. Kirkland. (New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph. Pp. 37).—WHEN we occasionally hear 
of the depredations and burnings committed by 
the Alabama and such like vessels on the high 
seas, we find a certain consolation in the idea that 
such terrible visits on the commerce of the North 
must of necessity be few and far between; but, 
when we turn to the appendix of the pamphlet 
before us, and glance down page after page of the 
long tabulated list of vessels destroyed or cap- 
tured by “the rebel privateers,” as they are 
termed in the North, we begin to form something 
like an approximate notion of the matter, and can 
the more readily believe how terrible this war on 
the continent of America must be when at sea, 
even with means so inadequate, the destruction 
of property is so tremendous. Up to the Ist of 
October, 1863, the number of vessels destroyed 
by the Southerners was 178, representing over 
80,000 tons. Now, were any of our readers to 
stand on the sea-shore—say at Yarmouth or at 
Hastings—on an average English summer day, 
and gaze from horizon to horizon, he would find 
that the 178 vessels would fill the space, and the 
impression left on the mind would be that the 
sea was swarming with ships. Such a sea of 
ships have the Southern cruisers destroyed ; 
and since the Ist of last October their efforts 
have been rather renewed than abated. The 
object of Mr. Kirkland’s pamphlet is to 
prove by international law that England is 
responsible for all this destruction, and that 
America is entitled to indemnity. 

Pastoral Recollections. By the Rev. J. A. 
Wallace, Hawick. Third Series. (Edinburgh : 
Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. Pp. 230.) —Mr. Wat- 
LACE is a Free Church minister, and his “ Pastoral 
Recollections” extend over a period of thirty 
years. The present series is in the form of letters, 
addressed sometimes to the deacons of his con- 
gregation, sometimes to the congregation itself; 
now to the Sabbath-school teachers, and now to 
the Sabbath-school children. He touches inte- 
restingly upon everything affecting the spiritual 
welfare of those who had been so long committed 
to his charge: and no doubt his congregation will 
value highly volumes which have been prepared 
so carefully and through which there breathes so 
pure a piety. 

Sunshine in Sorrow. By the Author of “Sun- 
shine in Sickness.” (J. and C. Mozley. Pp. 218.) 
—TnHE subjects touched on here, after the manner 
of sermons and discourses, are such as ‘“ Poverty,” 
* Anxiety,” “ Unkindness,” ‘“ Our Errors,” “ Our 
Infirmities,” .“‘ Disappointment,” “ Loneliness,” 
“ Bereavement.” The author seems a very earnest 
and pious person. From the same publishers we 
have a couple of excellent little stories, entitled 
respectively “The Story of Hans Egede, by his 
Son-in-Law, Jans Olaf,” edited by Mrs. Cuthbert 
Orlebar; and “Grantham: a Lancashire Tale.” 
The usual religious element appears strongly in 
both. 

The Christian Code contained in the Scriptures. 
By “Sinceritas.” (JarroldandSon. Pp.444.)— 
“ SINCERITAS” extracts the foundation of the Chris- 
tian doctrine and moral code from the Scriptures, 
and “embodies it,” as he tells us in the preface, 
“in a correct and convenient form for perusal and 
reference.” The vocabulary is a very complete 
one, and the carefully-compiled index will facilitate 
reference. 

Lectures on Freemasonry, exhibiting the Beauties 
of the Royal Art. By Brother D. G. Goyder, 
formerly Secretary and P.M. of the Samaritan, 
539 and Hon. Member of the Lodge of St. Mungo, 
Glasgow. (Kent & Co. Pp. 63.) — Brorner 
GoyDER expatiates warmly and well on “the 
beauties of the Royal Art ;” and, from the fact 
of his little volume having reached a “ fourth 
edition,” we believe that our opinion is shared by 
so many “ Brethren of the mystic tie.” 
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From Messrs. Longman & Co. we have Part ITI. 
of their splendidly-printed new edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary, edited by Dr. Latham, and 
Part VII. of the people’s edition of Macaulay’s 
History of England; from the Messrs. Parker, 
Parts VI. and VII. of Tracts for the Christian 
Seasons, and The Saintly Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Godolphin, by John J. Daniell, Curate of St. 
Peter’s, Langley Fitzurse, Chippenham, Wilts, 
compiled from the “ Life of Mrs. Godolphin,” by 
John Evelyn, edited by Samuel, Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. We have received also the current num- 
ber of Events of the Month, the Atlantic Monthly, 
and Monks and Nuns (Heywood), a Lecture, in 
reply to two lectures by Father Ignatius, O.S.B., 
delivered in the Assembly Rooms, Free Trade 
Hall, by Rev. W. A. Darly, M.A., F.R.A.S., Ree- 
tor of St. Luke’s, Manchester. Father Ignatius 
is rather severely handled in this lecture. We 
have received also the first number of the 
Alexandra Magazine, and Woman's Social and 
Industrial Advocate (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder). It is illustrated and well got-up on 
the usual magazine plan. Messrs. Heaton and 
Son send us a couple of Sermons by Henry 
Ward Beecher, the one entitled “Strength 
—_— to the Days,” the other “On Pleasing 

en.” 

From Messrs. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder 
we have received The Christ, the Book, and the 
Church : the inaugural address delivered before 
the Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, May 10th, 1864, by the 
Rey. Henry Allon (Chairman), Minister of Union 
Chapel, Islington ; and The Living God the Saviour 
of all Men: a sermon preached, May 11th, 1864, 
at Surrey Chapel, before the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society, by R. W. Dale, 
M.A. Messrs. Groombridge and Sons send us 
A Letter on the Administration of the Parliamen- 
tary Grant for the Promotion of Education in 
Great Britain, addressed to a member of the 
House of Commons by a schoolmaster in the 
North. We have received also, from Mr. Caud- 
well, The Condensed Argument for the Legislative 
Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic, by Dr. Frederic 
Richard Lees; and, from Mr. Keene, The Great 
Mattock Will Case, Cresswell v. Jackson, tried 
before the Lord Chief Justice of England and a 
Special Jury of the City of London, by order of 
the House of Lords. 
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Famity Heratp (The); a Domestic Magazine of useful 
Information and Amusement, Vol,21. 4to., pp, viii—848. 
W. Stevens. 78.60. | 

Fry (Edward). Doctrine of Election. An Essay, Cr. 8vo., 
pp. xv—191. Bell and Daldy. 4s. 6d. 

Gaussen (Prof. L.) World's Birthday. A Book for the 
Young. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 270. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

Gore rs.) Heckington. A Novel. Second Edition. 
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HAMILTON GRAEME; OR, THE FourRTH GENERATION. By 
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241. Rivingtons. 5s, 

JAMESON (Mrs.) Legends of the Madonna as represented in 
the Fine Arts. Forming the Third Series of Sacred and 
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Third Edition. Sq. 8vo., pp. lxxvi—344, Longman. 21s. 

JANET’Ss Home. New Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp, 426. Macmillan. 
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PerowneE (J. J. Stewart, B.D.) Book of Psalms: a New 
Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Explanatory 
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Perry (Rev. G. G., M.A.) Victor: a Tale of the Great 
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Buiepsor (A. T.) Theodicy: a Vindication of the Divine 
Glory. Roy. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 12s. 
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MISCELLANEA. 





i ISS WATT, the only surviving child of the 

greatest British bibliographer, Dr. Watt, has 
lately died at Glasgow in a workhouse. Hardly a 
fit place this for the country to have let the 
daughter of sucha man die in; hardly a fitting 
reward by our country for the production of a 
work of which the latest writer on bibliography 
(Mr. 8. Austin Allibone), confirming the opinion 
of many predecessors, has said, ‘‘ Having examined 
every article pertaining to British authors (about 
22,500) in the work, we consider ourselves quali- 
fied to give anopinion .... the Bibliotheca of Dr. 
Watt will always deserve to be valued as one of 
the most stupendous literary monuments ever 
reared by the industry of man.” Last year a 
petition was presented to Lord Palmerston 
praying for a grant of £100 a year for the benefit 
of Miss Watt. ‘The petition was signed by Alfred 
Tennyson, John Ruskin, Thomas Carlyle, George 
Grote, Sir Frederick Madden, Holman Hunt, 
Mrs. Gaskell, and many another name of note, 
An answer to it was promised in February, but 
none came till Jast week, some days after the 
death of the poor lady had been announced to one 
of the Premier’s secretaries. Then a fellow-secre- 
tary wrote to ask if Miss Watt could be supported 
on £50 a year; if so, that sum might probably be 
given to her. It was well, perhaps, that the offer 
came to a corpse. 

Dr. SEEMANN, who has been several months in 
Venezuela for the purpose of inspecting an estate 
of 100 square leagues on the banks of the river 
Tocuyo, has returned to England by the last 
West India steamer. Whilst exploring the valley 
of the Tocuyo he has discovered what may prove 
of the utmost importance to the railways and 
steamers now establishing in that part of the 
world—extensive coal-beds, the coal being valued 
in London at thirty shillings per ton, and re- 
sembling the best Welsh steam coal. This part 
of South America is as yet little known, but 
abounds in natural wealth; in it are situated 
some of the richest copper mines in the world 
—those of Aroa, to which an English company is 
now making a railroad, sixty miles in length, ten 
of which have already been finished. The soil is 
of extreme fertility, and mahogany and other 
precious woods abound. Public companies would 
do well if, instead of sending out unknown agents 
to draw up reports which the public only half 
believe, they were to induce travellers of reputa- 
tion, as in this instance, to give their opinion on 
the land which is to become the field of their 
operations. 

In consequence of the “ disgraceful” behaviour 
of England in the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
and the “ungentlemanly” conduct towards Ger- 
many in general, the Society “ Hoch-England,” 
which had been flourishing for many years m 
Munich, has resolved to change its name. 

A NEw weekly Liberal newspaper, to be called 
the English Leader, is announced as about to 
appear in the first week of June. Mr. Mazzim 
and Professor Newman, it is said, are to be 
occasional contributors to its columns ; and among 
the articles promised in the first number is one 
giving personal particulars of Garibaldi’s visit to 
England. 
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“Tue Times of India Calendar and Direc- 
tory,’ published by Mr. George Street, is a 
valuable addition to our Indian statistics, giving 
complete official lists and information, acts passed 
by the Government in 1863, lists of firms, banks, 
and public companies, and all civil and mili- 
tary regulations, rendering it the indispensable 
manual of persons more closely connected with 
India. 

Lrevt.-Cou. Frercuer of the Fusilier Guards 
has been for some time past actively engaged in 
preparing a history of the present American war, 
which will be illustrated by maps and plans of 
the battles. This narrative, bringing down the 
events to the autumn of 1863, will be comprised 
in two volumes, and may be expected at the close 
of the year. Viscount Berry is preparing a work 
on North and South America which will narrate 
the emigrations of the various European nations, 
Dutch, Spanish, English, and French, into 
America from the sixteenth century, two volumes 
8vo. Both these works will be published by Mr. 
Bentley. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have nearly 
ready for publication an important work by Mr. 
P. Barry on “The Dockyards, Shipyards, and 
Marine of France.” Mr. Barry has visited all the 
French dockyards and French ironclads under the 
authority of the Minister of Marine, and he has 
also been admitted to all the leading private 
establishments in France. 

Mr. KINGLAKE’s “ Invasion of the Crimea,” 
translated into French by Th. Karcher, and just 
published at Brussels, is in the list of books which 
are not allowed to enter France. 

THATunaccountable mania for collecting postage- 
stamps appears to be on the increase, as is evi- 
denced by new issues of Postage Albums and 
Guides both here and on the Continent. Messrs. 
Bellars and Davies issue a new edition of their 
Standard Guide as to the value and rarity of 
postage-stamps, in which some curious particulars 
connected with their history will be found—as, 
for instance, that certain stamps are manufactured 
for the sole use of British soldiers abroad, and 
others for our convicts in Portland and other 
prisons. 

“ Henry DuNBAR” is about to appear in the 
Tauchnitz Collection. 

Mr. Francis Tum is about to publish 
“Shakespeariana from 1564 to 1864, a Biblio- 
graphical Essay ;” but, after Mr. Henry Bohn’s 
exhaustive bibliography, contained in his edition 
of Lowndes’s “ Bibliographer’s Manual,” there can 
be but little to add to what is there given. 

RIcHARD THE First seems to have been most 
fortunate in the chroniclers who have handed his 
exploits in the Holy Land down to posterity. In 
Abulfeda’s Life of Saladin he is scarcely less 
prominently brought forward than Saladin him- 
self, and never misrepresented wilfully ; whilst in 
Richard of Devizes, and in Richard, canon of the 
Holy Trinity, London, the chronicles of the latter 
of whom have just been edited, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, by Mr. Stubbs of 
Lambeth Palace, he was fortunate in having two 
impartial eye-witnesses in his camp from 1187 to 
1192, who have narrated what they saw graphically 
in schélar-like Latin, scarcely less pure than that 
of William of Malmesbury. 

THE Emperor Napoleon has addressed an auto- 
graph letter cf condolence to Meyerbeer’s eldest 
daughter. 

Lovis Vevrtior's “ La Vie de Notre Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ ”’ has appeared. 

AMONG noticeable French publications adver- 
tised for immediate publication are :—“L’Eglise, 
la Réforme et le Socialisme au point de yue de la 
Civilisation moderne, par E. Mahon de Mo- 
naghan ;” the twenty-first year of the “Annuaire 
de ’Economie politique et de la Statistique pour 
1864 ;” “ Béranger : ses Amis, ses Ennemis et ses 
Critiques, par A. Arnold;” “La Question des 
Banques, par Wolowski;” “Le Bréviari d’ Amor, 
par Matfré Ermengaud, publié par la Société 
Archéologique de Beziers ;” the twenty-fifth year 
of the “ Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des Chartes ;” 
“Revue d’Erudition consacrée spécialement & 
’Etude du Moyen-Age ;” “Du Commerce et des 
Progrés de la Puissance commerciale de I’ Angle- 


terre et de la France, daprés les données et les | 
| (1) How most effectually to stop the unauthorized 


| reproductions of books, &c., throughout Germany ; | 


sources officielles, par C. Vogel.” 

_ Great excitement prevails in French literary 
circles on account of the refusal of the Academy 
to crown M. Taine’s work on English literature 
with the Prix Bordin. Bishop Dupanloup, M. 
Guizot, and M. Cousin were the chief agitators 

ainst M. Taine. The chief argument against 
the book and its author brought forward was their 
materialistic tendency, which the Academy as a 

y could not countenance. M. Dupanloup, 
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himself known chiefly by his notorious “ Avertisse- 
ments,” has had to bear some very bitter words 
from the French press as to a notoriety to be 
gained by the combination of literary mediocrity 
with stupid bigotry. 

Tue “Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres” has elected in the place of its two recently 
deceased members Ampére and Hase, Messrs. 
Dulaurier and Quicherat respectively. The 
former is Professor at the School of Living 
Oriental Languages, and the author of several 
works on hieroglyphics and on Oceanic languages ; 
the latter is Conservateur at the Bibliothéque St. 
Genevieve, and well known as the author of 
several Latin Dictionaries. 

A MONOGRAPH on Meyerbeer is already “in 
hand.” Messrs. H. Truhn and W. Raymond in 
Berlin intend to bring out the deceased com- 
poser’s “ Life and Works,” within a few days, in 
German and French. 

AN important bibliographical monograph is A. 
de Backer’s “ Essai Bibliographique sur le Livre 
de Imitatione Christi,’ containing all the editions 
of the work in all languages. 

‘La RELIGIEUSE,’ by the same author, is the 
title of the sequel to “ Le Maudit.” 

M. Barpovux of Poitiers manufactures paper 
from wood—oak, pine, walnut, and chesnut—and 
from vegetables without the addition of rags, and 
by his process he states that a saving of from sixty 
to eighty per cent. is made in the cost of produc- 
tion. Mr. Carl Heinrich Roeckner of the Clapham 
Road has just taken out letters patent for “ im- 
provements in machinery and process for reduc- 
ing wood to a fibrous condition for the manufacture 
of paper-stuff or pulp.” 

Macavray’s “ Biographies,” under the title of 
* Biographische Versuche,” have been translated 
into German, and form volumes 1207 and 1208 of 
the ‘ Europiiische Bibliothek der neuen Belle- 
tristischen Literatur,’ published at Wurzen. 

SHAKESPEARE’S “ Taming of the Shrew” ap- 
peared in a German dress in 1672, under the 
title of “Kunst iiber alle Kiinste, ein bis Weib 
gut zu machen,”’ of which a new edition, with the 
English text and notes, has just been published by 
R. Kohler of Berlin. 

SURELY it seems like legislating a day after the 
fair for the Bavarian government, under date of 
May 11, to forbid the sale of Renan’s “ Vie de 
Jésus,” either in the original French or trans- 
lated, throughout Bavaria. 

THE sixth and concluding part of the third 
volume of the fourth edition of Koberstein’s im- 
portant ‘“ Grundriss der Geschichte der Deutschen 
National-Literatur,” which will complete the 
work, is announced for publication. 

HesekieL, “Aus dem Diinenkriege: Neue 
Preussenlieder ;” Essellen, “‘ Zur Frage, wo Julius 
Csar die beiden Rheinbriicken schlagen liess ;”’ 
Quizmann, ‘ Uber Sanitaétscompagnieen und 
militairische Krankentransporte ;” “Von der 
Arbeit, oder die menschliche Arbeit in persén- 
licher und volkswirthschaftlicher Beziehung,”’ by 
E. Baltzer; Griinhagen, “‘ Aus dem Sagenkreise 
Friedrich des Grossen ;” Paradis, ‘“‘ Vortrag iiber 
den Bau eiserner Seeschiffe aus inlindischem 
Material ;’ Oehlmann, “Die Elemente des 
Schénen und die Geisteskrifte des Menschen ;” 
Schnabel, “ Hexenprocesse ; Folgen des dreissig- 
jahrigen Kriegs ;” Gutzkow, “ Eine Shakspearfeier 
an der Ilm”—are some of the minor German pub- 
lications of the day. 

A GERMAN printer of the name of Vierling, of 
Gérlitz, announces the Tercentenary commemora- 
tion next year of the founding of his office by 
Ambrosius Fritzsch in 1565, whose first book was 
an edition of Luther’s Catechism of that date. 
In 1566 Fritzsch issued a panoramic view of 
Gorlitz, a large wood-engraving by George 
Scharfenberg, of which the blocks are still pre- 
served in the office. 

A new bibliographical periodical has been 
started under the title “Slavische Novititen: 
Verzeichniss der neuesten Erscheinungen der 
russischen, bulgarischen,  siidslavischen, pol- 
nischen, bihmischen, lausitzisch-serbischen Lite- 
ratur.” The original titles will in each case be 
accompanied by a German translation. 

THE Bundestag is at this moment deliberating 
upon two rather important literary questions :— 


and (2) how far it would be advisable to grant 
the prolongation of the special privileges to the 
original publishers of Schiller, Goethe, Herder, 
and Wieland’s works. 

A sEconD ‘‘ German Journalists’ Meeting” took 
place last week in Frankfort. 

As additions to the Shakespeare-literature of the 
day we notice: “Ueber die volksthiimliche und 
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sittliche Berechtigung des Shakespeare-Cultus : 
eine Festgabe zur Shakespeare-Feier von F. 
Kreyssig;” “ Lessing und das erste deutsche 
Nationaltheater in Hamburgh: eine deutsche 
Gabe zur Shakespeare-Feier, von L. Eckart.” 

Tue “ History of the Knights Templars” has 
recently been illustrated by M. Elizé de Montagnae 
in his “ Histoire des Chevaliers Templiers et de 
leurs pretendus Successeurs, suivie de ) Histoire 
des Ordres du Christ et de Montessa.”’ 

GERMAN critics find, @ propos of “ Our Mutual 
Friend,” that Dickens, since he no longer writes 
as “ Boz,” has more and more “‘ Rembrandtized” 
himself, the natural charm of his genre-pictures 
having given way to the dark-in-dark colours in 
which he now often loves to paint his scenes and 
characters. 

Victor EmManvet has bestowed upon Rossini 
the Order of S. Maurizio e Lazaro. 

Tue Universities of Turin and Pavia, closed a 
short time ago in consequence of certain misun- 
derstandings, have been re-opened. 

A Mapame Lavra Bown is rivalling Ristori on 
the Italian stage. She intends shortly to visit 
other countries, accompanied by a troupe of her 
own, which is also to include the renowned actor 
Salvator Rosa. 





in 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


DR. LATHAM’S NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
'o the Editor of Tuk Reaver. 


Srr,— To me,” says Archbishop Trench, “there 
is no difference between a word absent from a dic- 
tionary, and a word there, but unsustained by an 
authority.” Dr. Latham’s principle of annexing 
an illustrative quotation to every word he enters 
is perfectly sound. When, however, he finds in 
former dictionaries a word recorded, and the name 
of its user mentioned, but no justificatory quota- 
tion, is he right in rejecting it? To search out 
an illustrative passage through the writings, pos- 
sibly very voluminous, of the author to whom it 
is found eredited, would be laborious certainly. 
The easy alternative to this toil is to pass the 
word by; and Dr. Latham, waiving this toil, has 
dwindled, to say the least, into a most disappoint- 
ing residuum. Though our remarks are confined 
to his first 160 pages, ending with averruncation, 
we have already noted, of words which he 
ignores, that really ought to be in a dic- 
tionary, a list of several hundred. Of these 
omissions we can, of course, give specimens only. 
To begin, all the world will recognise as good 
English such household belongings as abhor, v.n., 
ablaze, accordion, acreage, aforethought, age, v.a. 
and n., akimbo, air-tight, alight, adj., anklet, 
aperient, n., appetize, apple-dumpling, applicant, 
astraddle, attach, v.n., and average, v.a. and n, 
Dr. Latham’s inability to verify them, sens 
perhaps, with other and more tenable considera- 
tions, has, indeed, led him to refuse admission to 
@ great number of the exotic technicalities which 
encumber Webster and Worcester ; and yet, within 
his first eighty pages, he does not scruple at 
acephalocyst, acronycal, alethiology, alineation, 
and allotropic, to name only a few of the race. 
Surely, then, we might have been presented 
with acerbate, v.a., acetic, achromatic, acrobat, 
amcbean, amorphous, analogue, antepenult, anther, 
aquarium, asphyxia, assonance, assonantal, aulie, 
and avatar: for we will stop before we may be 
thought exacting. And now we come to classes of 
words which must be treated together. Such are 
those ending, for example, in ableness, ability, er, 
ism, ist, ly, ness, or, ship, &e., of which Dr. Latham, 
before he reaches averruncation, has disregarded 
upwards of two hundred that are in everyday use. 
A few samples must here sutflice :—Adorable- 
ness, advisableness, amenableness, audibleness ; 
accountability, advisability, amenability, amia- 
bility; abstainer, accoster, acquirer, aequitter, 
adducer, adopter, adorner, afflicter, affronter, 
aggrandizer, amasser, amender, amuser, assuager ; 
abolitionism, absenteeism; absolutist ; abidingly, 
abstrusely, acrimoniously, adhesively, admissidly, 
adorably, adoringly, affectingly, aggressively, 
aimlessly, algebraically, alliteratively, alluringly ; 
abortiveness, actualness, adequateness, adventitious- 
ness, affectedness, aggressiveness, aimlessness, allur- 
ingness, ambitiousness ; abominator, abrogator, 
accelerator, adjudicator, alleviator, amalgamator, 
ameliorator, annihilator, appreciator ; abbotship, 
accountantship, aequaintanceship, admiralship. 
As to words in /y and ness, our selected omis- 
sions have reference to Dr. Latham’s first ei 
pages, and no more. And to the preceding list 
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we have to add abdicant, n., abdicative, accentuate, 
additive, adequacy, aggress, v. n., annotative, 


archeological, aspersive, and assentient, for 
example. Moreover, not only do we miss actinic, 
adipose, admeasure, amative, aoristic ; while we 
are given actinometer, adipocere, admeasurement, 
amativeness, and aorist ; but, not unfrequently, 
adverbs are registered, and no notice taken of the 
adjectives which their existence presupposes, as 
in the case of alacriously, angelically, answer- 
lessly, anticipatively, antiphrastically, aphoristi- 
eally. And why should Arianism be honoured 
with presentment, and not Arminianism ?—why 
Arabism, and not Americanism ? 

Especially with regard to familiar terms, Dr. 
Latham’s system, as he applies it, leads to a 
curious maiming of our daily speech. Thus :— 


ENTERED. OMITTED. 
alarm-bell, 
Alarm-watch . . { alarm-clock. 
Arm-hole arm-chair. 
ash-bin. 
Ash-tub . { ash-hole. 
ash-pit. 


In the matter of compounds generally, our 
lexicographer, in spite of his professions, seems to 
have no fixed principle whatever, except that 
already mentioned, controlling the admission or 
exclusion of them. In his present circumstances, 
army-list is, to him, a word for a dictionary, 
whereas it is otherwise as concerns ante-meridian 
and ante-nuptial ; and it is left to one to inquire 
elsewhere to discover the character of the arches- 
court. 

Even in representing the vocabulary of our 
older writers, and those of the last century Dr. 
Latham is very far from being exhaustive. We 
could enumerate scores of their words, noticed by 
other lexicographers, but to which he gives no 
place, from Bacon, Barrow, Baxter, Berkeley, 
Bolingbroke, Chapman, Cowper, Cudworth, Daniel, 
Dryden, Fuller, Glanvill, Glover, Gower, Bishop 
Hall, Hammond, Holland, Marston, Milton, Sir 
T. More, Pope, Raleigh, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Jeremy Taylor, Tyndale, Young, &c., &e. Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey Landor, Sydney Smith, and 
Southey—all of them intrepid word-minters—he 
has left well-nigh entirely unexplored ; and even 
several vocables employed by such a purist as 
Lord Macaulay ; for instance, abortive (a medicine 
to Scar abortion), adjudicate, v. n., alienage, 
ambassadorship, and anglomania are absent from 
his pages. 

Further, we consult him in vain on the phrases 
day about, much abroad for ways and means, the 
pig acts well, all but, all the same, in part or in 


The neological uses of actual and agreeable have 
escaped Dr. Latham ; and adjacency, adjutancy, 
and aggravate mean with him only “that which 
is adjacent,” “assistance,” “make heavy,” &c., and 
not “the being adjacent,” “the office of adjutant,” 
and “irritate,” likewise. In short, words that 
have come into existence this century—a very 
few learned ones excepted—and modern senses 
attached to old words, are wanting in this latest 
of dictionaries almost as much as they are in 
Johnson’s own work. 

Quite conclusively, then, even to those who 
may still have entertained a doubt, it will be seen 
that an English dictionary, such as shall meet 
the wants of the present day, is not to be looked 
for from a single scholar—though possessing the 
great ability of Dr. Latham—or es any half- 
dozen. As to words alone, to supply, at all 
adequately, the omissions observable in the very 
best of our dictionaries would vequire the 
assiduous co-operation, during whole years, of a 
numerous staff of assistants; and the same is the 
case as regards etymology. Indeed, so over- 
whelming is the amount of required labour which 
we have in view, that almost all that can, in future, 
be done by any English lexicographer that is to 
deserve the name will be to dispose methodically 
the matter furnished him by others. Our own 
dissatisfaction with all existing English diction- 
aries must be shared by every literary man that 
has taken the trouble to note down, for any con- 
siderable time, the particulars of which he has 
found them scanted; and we had hoped that 
we had seen the last dictionary of a class which 
ought long ago to have been superseded by a 
better. 

Should Dr. Latham, in the interest of science, 
wish us to return to the work which has thus 
been glanced at with simple reference to the voca- 
bulary of its opening 160 pages, there will be 
something to say of it on divers other points that 
cannot now be adverted to.—I am, &c., 

May 24, 1864, FirzEpwarp Hatt. 








“IT IS ME.” 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 
Working Men’s College, May 21, 1864. 

Srr,—If you are not tired of the controversy 
on “It is me,” I ask leave, as a member of 
the Grammar Class here, to protest against the 
parsing of Mr. G. Washington Moon in his letter 
against Dean Alford in your last number. 

Mr. Moon justifies the me, which the Dean 
thinks grammatically wrong, in the sentence 
“Tf you see on the platform an old party ina 
shovel, that will be me.” Mr. Moon says this is 
correct, because the construction is “me [whom 
you will see]. You will see me.” 

Now surely any schoolboy would know that the 
object of this second verb “see” (for Mr. Moon 
evidently means this) is whom, and not me; that 
the “see ”’ cannot affect me in anywise; that the 
clause whom you will see is just a many-worded 
adjective (or adjectival clause) to the J or me, as 
the case may be; and that no part of it can put 
me in a case. Carrying on the analysis of the 
sentence, we shall easily see whether the Dean or 
Mr. Moon is right, according to our present 
notions of grammar. The subject of the sentence 
is that [ =an old party in a shovel on the platform }, 
and the predicate is will be I. The introductory 
clause “If you see on the platform,” &c., is an 
adverb of condition to the intransitive verb will-be. 
There is nothing to put me in the objective case. 
Why then should it be so used? It may be possible 
to justify the me by a rule drawn from other 
languages, making it in apposition to, and in the 
same case with, the old party (which in English 
is in no case), the object of the first verb see. It 
is possible also that me is etymologically a nomina- 
tive as well as an objective (me, mi-ne, would be 
as good a formation as he, hi-s), for J can hardly 
be called the etymologic nominative of me, though 
it is now known as the grammatical nominative. 
As it is so known, we must conclude that the 
Dean’s intended “that will be Z” was gram- 
matically right, though he bowed to the higher 
law of custom by retracting his intention, and 
writing “that will be me.”—I am, &c., 

A BELieveR IN ANALYSIS. 





Dulwich College, May 23, 1864. 

Srr,—Mr. Washington Moon’s letter, printed 
in your last number, quite entitles him to rank, 
in his own words, among “ the Goths and Vandals 
of literature.” He has striven to destroy “ the 
time-honoured barrier” which divides the con- 
struction of the antecedent from the construction 
of the relative. He says :—“ If Ishould be asked 
‘Who is it that is spoken of as Dean Alford’s 
censor?’ I must answer ‘It is 1’ (who am so 
spoken of). But, if the question should be put 
thus—‘ Of whom does Dean Alford speak as his 
censor?’ the answer must be ‘ [tis me’ (of whom 
he speaks). He speaks of me. We cannot say he 
speaks of J.” Clearly Mr. Moon thinks the case 
of the antecedent is to be determined by that of 
the relative. Is he then really ignorant that the 
reason why “It is me” is considered ungram- 
matical is because me is directly predicated of the 
subject; and that what is directly predicated of 
the subject should be in the subject’s case—i. e., the 
nominative? And this applies precisely as much 
to the one of his instances as to the other. Mr. 
Moon appears to have confounded the rule applic- 
able where the pronoun (J or me) by itself forms 
the answer, with that applicable where it is the 
predicate of an identical proposition (Jt is J). 
His theory is, I believe, as destitute of foundation 
in usage as it is “absurdly ungrammatical.” 

On the main question I will say no more than 
that the expression J¢ is me is probably due to 
an instinctive shrinking from making J (the sub- 
ject, par excellence) anything but a subject, and 
from connecting it with a verb in the third person. 
In Greek we have ¢yé eius’ uh poBeioGe; in Ger- 
man, “Ich bin es;” in Italian, “sono Io;”’ in 
French, the “ ungrammatical” “c’est moi.” Pray 
excuse me, if this has been said before.—I am, &c. 

H. J. Rosy. 





To the Editor of Tuk READER. : 
Hampstead, May 14, 1864. 


Srr,—I cannot concur in the view of the 
expression “‘J¢ is me” taken by your correspon- 
dent Mr. Moon, still less in his reasons, which 
appear to me to do violence to some of the funda- 
mental principles, not only of English grammar 
in particular, but of grammar in general. The 

tical rule says that a relative must agree 
with its antecedent in gender and number ; and 
there is a necessity for this, inasmuch as both 
are terms used to designate one- and the same 
object, and the gender and number denote 
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certain qualities either naturally or convention- 
ally supposed to be inherent in that object, 
and so must affect both terms equally. Case, 
however, does not depend upon any inherent 
quality in the thing designated, but upon the 
relation of each word to others in its own clause ; 
and, as relative and antecedent may bear different 
relations to the other words in their respective 
clauses—that is, while one may be the subject of 
its verb, the other may be the object of a verb or 
preposition—it is obvious there can be no agree- 
ment. Even where the cases are the same it is 
not a grammatical concord—that is, one is not 
in a certain case because the other is, but simply 
because they happen accidentally both to bear 
the same relationship to other words in their 
respective clauses. The expression “J¢ is me,” 
as an answer to the question “Of whom does the 
Dean speak?” is as “absurdly ungrammatical ” 
(to borrow Mr. Moon’s own terms) as an expres- 
sion can be, and is only made more plainly so by 
the addition of the relative clause ‘‘ of whom he 
speaks,” which compels it to be regarded as a 
principal sentence, wherein me is in the objective 
case governed by nothing, contrary to the rule of 
all grammars that the verb fo be (universally 
admitted to be merely a copula connecting two 
terms to show the identity of the object they 
denote) governs no case, or, in the words of the 
grammars, “ takes the same case after it as before 
it.” The correct answer to the question “ Of 
whom does the Dean speak ?”” would be “ Of me,” 
or, emphatically, “ I¢is of me’’ [he speaks], where 
the sentence is a simple one, being an inversion of 
“ He speaks of me,’ with the impersonal form 
“ Tt is,” frequently used as an emphatic expres- 
sion, prefixed, 

On this ground Dean Alford’s expression 
“ That will be me” may, I think, be defended ; but 
the amplification must be “ That will be me” 
[you will see], where the sentence, like the one 
above, is a simple one, the inversion of “ you will 
see me,” with the emphatic prefix “J¢ will be” 
rendered still more emphatic by the substitution 
of the demonstrative “ That” for the personal, 
or rather, in this case, impersonal, pronoun “ J¢.” 
No rule of grammar is here violated, and the 
expression only requires sufficient authority, which 
the learned Dean will go far to supply, to ensure 
its recognition. Amplified on Mr. Moon’s theory 
by the addition of a relative clause, ‘“‘ That will be 
me’’ [whom you will see], the expression ‘“ That 
will be me,” which must then be regarded as a 
principal sentence, so far from being “ perfectly 
correct,” is decidedly ungrammatical, and cannot be 
defended. What says the Dean to his interpreter? 

According to Mr. Moon, the translators of the 
Bible, pre-eminently “the well of pure English 
undefiled,” notwithstanding its occasional ar- 
chaisms, were wrong in making our Lord say to 
his disciples, when coming to them walking on 
the sea, “It is J;” it should have been “It is 
me”? [whom you see]. Again, when our Lord 
meets his captors in the garden of Gethsemane 
and asks them “Whom seek ye?” and they 
reply “Jesus of Nazareth,” our Lord’s rejoinder 
should have been, according to Mr. Moon’s gram- 
mar, not “I am he,” but “I am him” [whom 
ye seek]. Verily, we need a new translation ; but 
let us wait till we have learnt our grammar. With 
Mr. Moon’s last paragraph I quite concur. 

Forbearing to trespass further upon your space, 
T am, &e. F. L. Sopsr. 








SCIENCE. 


SECCHI ON THE COMPARISON OF THE 
ECLIPSE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


N°% that the observations made by Mr. De La 
IN) Rue and those made by Sefior Aguilar and 
Father Secchi on the total solar eclipse of July 
1860 have been published, much interest natur- 
ally attaches to a comparison of the results ob- 
tained by these eminent observers, who, on that 
occasion, as is well known, so successfully called 
in photography to aid in the delineation of the 
phenomena observed. Mr. De La Rue, in his 
Bakerian lecture, referred to the results to which 
such a comparison had led him. Father Secchi 
has recently supplied us, in the memoirs of the 
Roman College Ohenrvelnis, with another com- 
parison from another point of view ; and, to facili- 
tate the comparison, Father Secchi (at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. De La Rue) enlarged his small 

hotographs to the same scale as those of the 

tter. In order to render the comparison more 
perfect, several were taken on fine oiled paper, 80 
that they might be superposed over those of Mr. 
De La Rue, and any difference immediately 
perceived, 
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The comparison of the first totality photographs 

roved, as had already been shown by Mr. De La 
Rue, the general coincidence of the several pro- 
minences. It was from the first distinctly evident 
that their elevation above the moon’s north limb 
was much higher in Mr. De La Rue’s pictures—a 
fact of course to be accounted for by the moon 
having been seen higher at Desierto, Father Secchi’s 
station, than at Rivabellosa; and, in proof of this, 
the prominences in the southern lunar hemisphere 
were revealed to a greater extent in the views 
taken by Padre Secchi than in the corresponding 
ones taken by Mr. De La Rue, whose position, 
measured on the meridian, was about 18’ of lati- 
tude north of the central line of the eclipse, while 
Padre Secchi’s was about 4’ tothe south. Father 
Secchi, strangely enough, like Mr. De La Rue, 
met with a fortunate accident; for, in the second 
photograph,taken during an exposure of 30seconds, 
two shocks given to the instrument produced a 
triplication of the image. Now this fact confirms, 
in the first instance, Mr. De La Rue’s experience 
that their luminous power is sufficiently great to 
give an instantaneous impression; it also leads 
Father Secchi to another inference, as we shall see 
farther on. 

The first of the three representations of one of 
the protuberances (Mr. De La Rue’s G) showed an 
undulating outline exactly similar to that obtained 
by the first photograph taken—viz., with three 
elevated points and two flattened regions between 
them: towards the depressed parts the luminous 
arc was less intense ; the lower edge, corresponding 
to the outer circle of the lunar disc, was almost 
rectilinear. In the second and third impressions 
the outer outline was still undulating; but the 
lower edge was perfectly straight; the size 
of the are was reduced by one-half; and only 
in one place could the slightest irregularity be 
perceived, produced most probably by a lunar 
mountain. These irregularities were, however, 
infinitely smaller than those witnessed in the first 
photograph ; and Father Secchi considers that 
these notches are not entirely the effects of the 
mountains in the moon, but that they are proper 
to the protuberance itself. For, if this were 
suspended as a large cloud indented at its interior 
boundary, a photographic impression taken when 
the edge of the moon had not yet reached it would 
represent it with these remarkable irregularities 
at its base. The moon, however, on progressing, 
covered the base, and, passing to the centre of this 
hypothetical cloud-prominence, as delineated on 
the third impression of the second photograph, 
the base was then formed by the moon’s limb 
which possesses, comparatively speaking, promin- 
ences infinitely smaller than those of the undula- 
tions.. The foregoing is merely confirmatory of 
the conclusions already arrived at by Mr. De La 
Rue, and recorded in his Bakerian Lecture ( Phi. 
Trans., Part 1, 1862, p. 71). 

The prominence marked I in Mr. De La Rue’s 
map was, of course, also produced in triplicate. 
Padre Secchi observes that the first impression 
was identical with Mr. De La Rue’s, and very 
well defined ; the second was less clear, and some- 
what smaller and narrower at the base; and the 
third was the faintest of all, and scarcely visible. 
From these facts Father Secchi is led to consider 
that the recorded photographie form of a pro- 
tuberance changes according to the length of the 
exposure. Now this is a point on which we 
should like to have the benefit of Mr. De La Rue’s 
opinion, as it is one of fundamental importance ; 
for, if these prominences grow under exposure, 
when will such growth stop? and how shall we be 
able to determine their limit and their contour ? 
Is the sun’s limb continuously vandyked by these 
prominences, which a longer exposure would bring 
to view? and, if we accept this assertion, how 
shall we account for the marvellous agreement in 
the two sets of photographs—an agreement which 
is obvious to anybody who will take the trouble to 
compare them, in spite of the fact that the won- 
derful detail visible in every one of Mr. De La Rue’s 
pictures is only in some cases very dimly realized 
in those taken by the illustrious Italian astronomer. 

Among other things, a comparison like that 
instituted by Padre Secchi affords evidence 
confirmatory of the fact that these promin- 
ences are part and parcel of the sun, and do not 
belong to and are not caused by the moon. It 
is impossible, for instance, that rays produced 
by refraction or mirage should remain constant 
for 11m., the interval which elapsed between the 
first photograph taken at Rivabellosa and the last 
taken at Desierto. Moreover, the difference of 
appearance to which Mr. De La Rue long ago drew 
attention, occasioned by the variation in the lunar 
parallax, is another proof that these prominences 
are real objects, and not illusions. 





Father Secchi further remarks that the opposed 
inclination of two of the protuberances (E and 
C) appears to be precisely that proper to an 
atmospheric circulation, similar to that which 
prevails in those regions on our earth where the 
trade winds predominate, and that, although there 
is no manifest connexion between these promin- 
ences and the solar spots, still they correspond to 
the zones of the latter. 

Science owes much both to Mr. De La Rue and 
Father Secchi for their splendid addition to our 
knowledge of these matters. At the present mo- 
ment it would be difficult to sum up all the im- 
portant topics observers of future total eclipses 
will have to take up; certain it is that these pro- 
minences must then be tortured by spectroscopes 
as well as cameras, and made to yield up more 
secrets. 








ON THE NORMAL MOTIONS OF THE 
HUMAN EYE IN RELATION TO BINO- 
CULAR VISION. 


: he subject was chosen by Professor Helm- 

holtz for his Croonian Lecture, delivered 
this year before the Royal Society in order to 
bring before it the results of some investigations 
recently made by him which are of interest not 
only to physiologists and medical men, but to 
all who desire to understand the mechanism of the 
perceptions of our senses. The lecture commenced 
with the following description of the anatomy of 
the eye :— 

“The eyeball may be considered as a sphere, 
which can be turned round its centre as a fixed 
point. Although this description is not absolutely 
accurate, it is sufficiently so for our present pur- 
pose. The eyeball, indeed, is not fixed during its 
motion by the solid walls of an articular excava- 
tion, like the bone of the thigh; but, although it 
is surrounded at its posterior surface only by 
soft cellular tissue and fat, it cannot be moved in 
a perceptible degree backward and forward, be- 
cause the volume of the cellular tissue, included 
between the eyeball and the osseous walls of the 
orbit, cannot be diminished or augmented by 
forces so feeble as the muscles of the eye are able 
to exert. 

‘In the interior of the orbit around the eyeball 
six muscles are situated, which can be employed 
to turn the eye round its centre. Four of them, 
the so-called recti muscles, are fastened at the 
hindmost point of the orbit, and go forward, to 
fix themselves to the front part of the eyeball, 
passing over its widest circumference, or its 
equator, as we may call it, if we consider the 
foremost and the hindmost point of the eyeball as 
its poles. These four rectt muscles are, from their 
position, severaily named superior, inferior, in- 
ternal, and external. Besides these there are two 
oblique muscles, the ends of which come from the 
anterior margin of the orbit on the side next the 
nose, and, passing outwards, are attached at that 
side of the eyeball which is towards the temple ; 
one of them, the superior oblique muscle, being 
stretched over the upper side of the eyeball, the 
other, or inferior, going along its under side. 

“These six muscles can be combined as three 
pairs of antagonists. The internal and external 
recti turn the eye round a perpendicular axis, so 
that its visual line is directed either to the right 
side or to the left. The superior and inferior 
recti turn it round a horizontal axis, directed 
from the upper end of the nose to the temple, so 
that the superior rectus elevates the visual line, 
the inferior depresses it. Lastly, the oblique 
muscles turn the eye round an axis which is 
directed from its centre to the occiput, so that the 
superior oblique muscle lowers the visual line and 
the inferior raises it. But these last two muscles 
not only raise and lower the visual line—they 
— also a rotation of the eye round the visual 
ine itself, of which we shall have to speak more 
afterwards. 

“A solid body, the centre of which is fixed, 
and which can be turned round three different axes of 
rotation, can be brought into every possible position 
consistent with the immobility of its centre. 
Look, for instance; at the motions of our arm, 


which are provided for at the shoulder-joint by | 


the sliding of the very accurately spherical upper | 
= i _ by using this very delicate test, that the human 


extremity of the humerus in the corresponding 
excavation of the scapula. When we stretch out 
the arm horizontally we can turn it, first, round a 
perpendicular axis, moving it forwards and back- 
wards ; we can turn it, secondly, round a horizontal 
axis, raising it and lowering it; and, lastly, after 
having brought it by such motions into any direc- 
tion we like, we can turn it round its own longi- 
tudinal axis, which goes from the shoulder to the 
hand; so that, even when the place of the hand 
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in space is fixed, there are still certain different 
positions in which the arm can be turned. 

“ Now let us see how far the motions of the eye 
can be compared to those of our arm. We can 
raise and lower the visual line; we can turn it to 
the left and to the right; we can bring into every 
possible direction throughout a certain range, as 
far, at least, as the connexions of the eyeball 
permit. So far the motions of the eye are as free 
as those of the arm. But, when we have chosen 
any determined direction of the eye, can we turn 
the eye round the visual line as an axis, as we can 
turn the arm round its longitudinal axis ? 

“This is a question the answer to which is con- 
nected with a curious peculiarity of our voluntary 
motions. Ina purely mechanical sense, we must 
answer this question in the affirmative. Yes, there 
exist muscles by the action of which those rotations 
round the visual line can be performed. But, when 
we ask, ‘Can we do it by an act of our will?’ we 
must answer ‘No.’ We can voluntarily turn the 
visual line into every possible direction, but we 
cannot voluntarily use the muscles of our eye in 
such a way that it turns round the visual line. 
Whenever the direction of the visual line is fixed, 
the position of our eye, as far as it depends 
upon our will, is completely fixed and cannot 
be altered. 

“This law was first satisfactorily proved by 
Professor Donders of Utrecht, who, in a very 
ingenious way, controlled the position of the eye 
by those ocular spectra which remain in the field 
of vision after the eye had been fixed steadily 
during some time upon any brightly-coloured 
object. I have used for this purpose a diagram, 
the ground of which is grey paper, and in the 
middle is placed a narrow strip of red paper on 
a broader strip of green paper. The centre of the 
red strip is marked by two black points. When 
you look for about a minute steadily and without 
moving your eye at the centre of the diagram, the 
image of the coloured strips is projected on the 
nervous membrane of your eye; those parts of 
this membrane on which the light fallsare irritated, 
and, in consequence of this irritation, their irrita- 
bility is exhausted, they are fatigued, and they 
become less sensitive for that kind of light by 
which they were excited before. When you cease, 
therefore, to look to the coloured strips, and turn 
your eye either to the grey ground of the diagram 
or to any other part of the field of vision, which is 
of a uniform feeble degree of illumination, you 
will see a spectrum of the coloured strips, exhibit- 
ing the same apparent magnitude, but with colours 
reversed, a narrow green strip being in the middle 
ofabroader redone. The cause of this appearance 
is, that those parts of your retina which were 
excited formerly by green light are less affected by 
the green rays contained in white or whitish light 
than by rays of the complementary colour; and 
white light, therefore, appears to them reddish ; 
to those parts of the nervous membrane, on the 
other hand, which had been fatigued by red light, 
white light afterwards appears to be greenish. 
The nervous membrane of the eye in these cases 
behaves nearly like the sensitive stratum in a 
photographic apparatus, which is altered by light 
during the exposure in such a way that it is 
impressed differently afterwards by various agents ; 
and the impression of light on the retina may 
be, perhaps, of the same essential nature as the 
impression made upon a photographic plate. But 
the impression made on the living eye does not last 
so long as that on sensitive compounds of silver ; it 
vanishes very soon if the light be not too strong. 
Light of great intensity, like that of the sun when 
directly looked at, can develope very dark ocular 
spectra, which last a quarter of an hour, or even 
longer, and disturb the perception of external 
objects very much, as is well known. One must 
be very careful to avoid the use of too strong a 
light im these experiments, because the nervous 
ne of the eye is easily injured by it; and 
the brightness of these coloured strips, when 
illuminated by common daylight, is quite sufficient 
for our present purpose.” 

Professor Helmholtz points out that these 
ocular spectra are extremely well adapted to 


ascertain the position of the eye-ball, because 





they have a fixed connexion with certain parts 
of the retina itself. Professor Donders has proved, 


eye, inits normal state, returns always into the 
same position when the visual line is brought into 
the same direction. Before the researches of Don- 
ders some observers believed they had found a 
difference in the relative position of the eye when 
the head was brought into different situations ; 
but their apparent results have been shown to be 
erroneous by the much more trustworthy method 
of Donders. 
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“In the first place, therefore, we may state that 
the position of the eyeball depends exclusively 


| 


upon the direction of the visual line in reference | 


to the position of the head of the observer. But 
now we must ask, What is the law regulating the 

osition of the eye for every direction of its visual 
ine? In order to define this law, we must first 
notice that there exists a certain direction of the 
visual line which, in relation to the motions of the 
eye, is distinguished from all other directions of 


the eye; and we may call it the central or primary | 3 
prism of glass, the refracting angle of which is 


direction of the visual line. This direction 1s 
parallel to the medium vertical plane of the head ; 


and it is horizontal when the head of the observer | 


who is standing, is kept in a convenient erect | 


penne to look at distant points of the horizon. | verge, we are able to turn the prism slowly, so 


ow this primary direction of the visual line may | 


be determined practically with greater accuracy 
we shall see afterwards. All other directions of 
the visual line we may call secondary directions. 

“A plane which passes through the visual line of 
the eye I call a meridian plane of the eye. Such 
a plane cuts through the retina in a certain line ; 
and, when the eye has been moved, we consider as 
the’same meridian plane that plane which passes 
through the new direction of the visual line and 
the same points of the retina as before. 

“After having given these definitions, we may 

express the law of the motions of the eye in the 
following way :— 
“ Whenever the eye is brought into a secondary 
position, that meridian plane of the eye which goes 
through the primary direction of the visual line 
has the same position as it has in the primary 
direction of the eye. 

“Tt follows from this law that the secondary 


downwards, or both of them outwards; and we are 


_ therefore unable to bring our eyes in such posi- 


tions. But it is a well-known fact that, when we 
look at stereoscopic pictures, and increase the 
distance of the pictures by degrees, our eyes 
follow the motion of the pictures, and that we are 
able to combine them into an apparenily single 
object, although our eyes are obliged to turn into 
diverging directions. Professor Donders, as well 
as myself, has found that, when we look to a 
distant object, and put before one of our eyes a 


between 3 and 6 degrees, and turn the prism at 
first into such a position before the eye that its 
angle looks to the nose and the visual lines con- 


that its angle looks upwards or downwards, 


keeping all this time the object at which we look 


apparently single. But, when we take away the 


| prism, so that the eyes must return to their 





position of the eye may be found also by turning | 


the eye from its primary position round a fixed 
axis which is normal as well to the primary as to 
the secondary of the visual line.” 

The geometrical relations of these different 
positions Professor Helmholtz explained by means 


of a movable globe fastened on an axis like the | 


common terrestrial globe, and next referred 
to the different ways in which different observers 
have tried to determine the law of the motions of 
the eyeball. His own method is as follows :— 

“Tn order to steady the attitude of the head in 
reference to the direction of the visual line, I have 
taken a little wooden board, one end of which is 
hollowed into a curve fitting the arch of the 
human teeth; the margin of this hollow is sur- 
rounded with sealing-wax, into which, after it had 
been softened by heat and had been cooled again 
sufficiently, I inserted both series of my teeth, so 
that I kept it firmly between my jaws. The 
impressions of the teeth remain indented into the 
sealing-wax ; and, when I put my teeth afterwards 
into these impressions, I am sure that the little 
board is brought exactly into the same position, 
relatively to my head and my eyes, as it was before. 
On the other end of that little board, which is 
kept horizontally between the teeth, a vertical 
piece of wood is fastened, on which I fix horizon- 
tally a little strip of card, pointed at cach end, so 
that these two points are situated about five inches 
before my eyes, one before the right eye, the other 
before the left. The length of the strip of paper 
must be equal to the distance between the centre 
of the eyes, which is 68 millimétres for my own 
eyes.” 

After describing his experiment, he remarks :— 
“These motions of our eyes are a_ peculiar 
instance of motions which, being quite voluntary, 
and produced by the action of our will, are never- 
theless limited as regards their extent and their 
combinations. We find similar limitations of 
motion of the eyes in other cases also. We cannot 
turn one eye up, the other down; we cannot 
move both eyes at the same time to the outer 
angle; we are obliged to combine always a certain 
degree of accommodation of the eyes to distance 
with a certain angle of convergence of their axes. 
In these latter cases it can be proved that the 
faculty of producing these motions is given to 
our will, although our will commonly is not 
capable to use this faculty. We have come by 
experience to move our eyes with great dexterity 
and readiness, so that we see any visible object at 
the same time simple and as accurately as pos- 
sible; this is the only end which we have learnt 
to reach by muscular exertion ; but we have not 
learnt to bring our eyes into a given position. 
In order to move them to the right, we must look 
to an object situated on our right side, or imagine 
such an object and search for it with our eyes 
We can move them both inwards, but only ohm 
we strive to look at the back of our nose, or at an 
imagi object situated near that place. But 


ommonly there is no object which could be seen 
simple by turning one eye upwards, the other 











normal position before they can see the object 
single, we see the object double for a short time 
—one image higher than the other. The images 
approach after some seconds of time and unite at 
last into one. 

“‘ By these experiments it is proved that we can 
move both eyes outward, or one up and the other 
down, when we use them under such conditions 
that such a position is required in order that we 
may see the objects single at which we are looking. 

“T have sometimes remarked that I saw double 
images of single objects when I was sleepy and 
tried to keep myself awake. Of these images one 
was sometimes higher than the other, and some- 
times they were crossed, one of them being rotated 
round the visual line. In this state of the brain, 
therefore, where our will begins to lose its power, 
and our muscles are left to more involuntary and 
mechanical impulses, an abnormal rotation of 
the eye round the visual line is possible. I infer 
also from this observation that the rotation of 
the eye round the visual axis cannot be effected 
by our will, because we have not learnt by which 
exertion of our will we are to effect it, and that 
the inability does not depend on any anatomical 
structure either of our nerves or of our muscles 
which limits the combination of motion. We 
should expect, on the contrary, that, if such an 
anatomical mechanism existed, it should come out 
more distinctly when the will has lost its power. 

“We may ask, therefore, if this peculiar manner 
of moving the eyes, which is determined by the 
law of Listing, is produced by practical exercise, 
because it affords any advantages to visual per- 
ceptions ; and I believe that certain advantages 
are indeed connected with it. 

“The problem, To find such a law for the motions 
of the eye that the sum of all the rotations around 
the visual line for all possible infinitely small 
motions of the eye throughout the whole field of 
vision becomes a minimum, is a problem to be 
solved by the calculus of variations. I have found 
that the solution for a circular field of vision, 
which supposition corresponds nearly to the forms 
of the actual field of vision, gives indeed the law 
of Listing ;” and Professor Helmholtz concludes 
from these researches that the actual mode of 
moving the eye is that mode by which the per- 
ception of the steadiness of the objects through 
the whole field of vision can be kept up the best, and 
he supposes, therefore, that this mode of motion 
is produced by experience and exercise because it 
is the best suited for accurate perception of the 
position of external objects. 

He next inquires how it influences binocular 
vision. 

* Each eye has its field of vision, on which the 
visible objects appear distributed like the objects 
of a picture, and the two fields with their images 
seem to be superimposed. ‘Those points of both 
fields of view which appear to be superimposed 
are called corresponding (or identical) points. If 
we look at real objects, the accurate ec on of 
the superimposition of two different optical images 
is hindered by the perception of stereoscopic form 
and depth; and we unite indeed, as Mr. Wheat- 
stone has shown, two retinal images completely 
into the perception of one single body without 
being able to perceive the duplicity of the images, 
even if there are very sensible differences of their 
form and dimensions. To avoid this, and to find 
those points of both fields of view which corre- 
spond with each other, it is necessary to use figures 
which cannot easily be united into one stereo- 
ea projection.” 

rofessor Helmholtz accomplished this by using 
diagrams, on the right of which are traced black 
lines on a white ground, on the left white lines 
on a black ground. The horizontal lines of both 
figures are parts of the same straight lines ; but the 
vertical lines are not perfectly vertical. The 
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upper end of those of the right figure is inclined 
to the right, that of the left figure to the left, by 
about 14 degree. 

Looking alternately with the right and with the 
left eye to these figures, it was found that the 
angles of the right figure appear to the right eye 
equal to right angles, and those of the left figure 
so appear to the left eye; but the angles of the 
left figure appear to the right eye to deviate much 
from a right angle, as also do those of the right 
figure to the left eye. 

When you draw on paper a horizontal line, and 
another line crossing it exactly at right angles, the 
right superior angle will appear to the right eye 
too great, to the left eye too small; the other 
angles show corresponding deviations. To have an 
apparently right angle you must make the vertical 
line incline by an angle of about 14 degree for it 
to appear really vertical; and we must distin- 
guish, therefore, the real/y vertical lines and the 
apparently vertical lines in our field of view. If, 
now, the two sides of the diagram are combined 
into a stereoscopic combination, either by squint- 
ing or with the help of a stereoscope, the white 
lines of the one coincide exactly with the black 
lines of the other side as soon as the centres of 
both the figures coincide, although the vertical 
lines of both figures are not parallel to each other. 
Therefore not the really vertical meridians of 
both fields of view are corresponding, as was sup- 
posed hitherto, but the apparently vertical meri- 
dians. On the contrary, the horizontal meridians 
are indeed corresponding, at least for normal eyes 
which are not fatigued. 

Professor Helmholtz next defines the position 
of the corresponding points in both fields of vision, 
and finds that those points are corresponding which 
have the same angles of altitude and the same 
angles of longitude ; and we can use this result 
of the experiment as a definition of corresponding 
points. 

After having settled how to define the position 
of corresponding points, the question what is the 
form and situation of the Horopter—a geometrical 
question—was next considered. 

After describing several experiments, Professor 
Helmholtz remarked :—“ It follows that the form 
and the distances of such objects which are situ- 
ated in, or very nearly in, the Horopter are per- 
ceived with a greater degree of accuracy than the 
same forms and distances would be when not 
situated in the Horopter. If we apply this result 
to those cases in which the ground whereon we 
stand is the plane of the Horopter, it follows that, 
looking straightforward to the horizon, we can 
distinguish the inequalities and the distances of 
different parts of the ground better than other 
objects of the same kind and distance. 

“This is actually true. We can observe it very 
conspicuously when we look to a plain and open 
country with very distant hills, at first inthe natural 
position, and afterwards with the head inclined 
and inverted, looking through under the arm or 
between our legs, as painters sometimes do in 
order to distinguish the colours of the landscape 
better. Comparing the aspect of the distant parts 
of the ground, you will find that we perceive very 
well that they are level and stretched out into a 
great distance in the natural position of your head, 
but that they seem to ascend to the horizon and 
to be much shorter and narrower when we look at 
them with the head inverted. We get the same 
appearance also when our head remains in its 
natural position, and we look to the distant objects 
through two rectangular prisms the hypothenuses 
of which are fastened on a horizontal piece of 
wood, and which shew inverted images of the 
objects. But, when we invert our head, and invert 
at the same time also the landscape by the prisms, 
we have again the natural view and the accurate 
perceptions of distances as in the natural position 
of our head, because then the apparent situation 
of the ground is again the plane of the Horopter 
of our eyes.  ~ 
“The alteration of colour in the distant parts of 
a landscape when viewed with inverted head, or 
in an inverted optical image, can be explained, I 
think, by the defective perception of distance. 
The alterations of the colour of really distant 
objects produced by the opacity of the air are 
well known to us, and appear as a natural sign of 
distance ; but, if the same alterations are found on 
objects apparently less distant, the alteration of 
colour appears unusual, and is more easily per- 
ceived. : 
“Tt is evident that this very accurate perception 
of the form and the distances of the ground, even 
when viewed indirectly, is a great advantage, 
because, by means of this arrangement of our 
eyes, we are able to look at distant objects without 





turning our eyes to the ground when we walk.” 
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RUDOLPH WAGNER. 


FTER many years of bodily suffering the suc- 
cessor of Blumenbach died on the evening 
of Friday, May 13, at Géttingen, where he had 


laboured well and earnestly for nearly a quarter | 


of a century. His death was hastened by an 
attack of apoplexy in October Jast, since which 
he had, up to the time of his death, been con- 
fined to his bed. He partially recovered, how- 
ever; but a cold brought on a return of his disorder, 
from which he never rallied, but gradually sank, 
and shortly afterwards expired, to the great grief 
of his friends and the regret .of every lover of 
science. 

He was born at Baireuth in 1805, and, after 
having received the rudiments of a scientific edu- 
cation in his native town and at Augsburg, he 
studied medicine at Erlangen and Wiirzburg. In 
1826 he removed to Paris, where the influence of 
Cuvier determined his choice of comparative 
anatomy as astudy,in the pursuit of which he visited 
the coasts of Normandy and the south of France 
and Cagliari, where he examined the remarkable 
osseous breccia found there. In 1829 he settled 
at Erlangen, where, four years afterwards, he be- 
came Professor of Zoology. In 1840 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Comparative Anatomy at 
Gottingen, which post he held until his death. 
Ofa less speculative disposition than his brilliant 
predecessor, he set himself to imvestigate facts, 
and to obtain a sound and clear view of that 
science of which he was so profound an expo- 
nent. Rudolph Wagner was one of those men 
who never sacrificed scientific truth to mere philo- 
sophy, and he was always a consistent opponent 
of the materialistic school of medicine in Germany. 
His works are very numerous, and are, without 
exception, scientific in arrangement and full of 
original investigation. They consist partly of 
handbooks and partly of treatises and memoirs 
on various branches of human and comparative 
anatomy. Amongst the most important we may 
mention his Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Anatomie 
(1834) and Lehrbuch der Physiologie (1839), both 
of which have passed through several editions. He 
was also the editor of the Handworterbuch der 
Physiologie (1843-53), to which hecontributed some 
valuable articles. Failing health compelled him to 
pass the winters of 1845 and 1846 in Italy; but the 
active mind of the philosopher did not remain idle. 
It was there that he commenced his researches on 
the electrical organs of the torpedo, which, we 
believe, led him to investigate more closely the 
psychological relations of the nervous system. 
The results of his labours in this direction were 
embodied in his Neuwrologische Untersuchungen 
(1854). In conjunction with Will he undertook 
the translation of Prichard’s “ History of Man,” 
which was published at Leipzig in 1844-48. His 
contributions to the scientific periodicals of the 
day are both numerous and valuable, and his 
comparatively early death has left a gap in the 
ranks of science which will not soon be filled up. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


AMONG several recent additions to the large 
series of living animals in the Zoological Scciety’s 
Gardens in the Regent’s Park are a pair of young 
orangs (Simia Satyrus) lately received from 
Borneo. It is now some years since the Society’s 
collection contained specimens of this “ Anthro- 
poid,” the house until lately devoted to the 
quadrumana having been found very unsuited to 
this class of animals. But the now nearly ap- 
proaching completion of a large new monkey 
house, constructed upon entirely different prin- 
ciples, has, we believe, induced the Council to renew 
the attempt to keep specimens of the orang and the 
chimpanzee in captivity; and we trust they may 
meet with success in doing so. A species of 
ground-pigeon from the Samoan Islands—the 
Diduneulus strigirostris of naturalists—is another 
very remarkable addition to the collection. This 
bird has been only hitherto known from a single 
specimen in a private collection in this country, 
and two imperfect skins in America; and, having 
been supposed to be extinct in its native islands, 
Owing to the introduction of the domestic cat, it 
is of much interest as being the nearest living ally 
of the extinct Dodo of Mauritius, which bird is 
considered by the best authorities to have been a 
gigantic ground-pigeon. 

Ar the anniversary meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, held at Burlington House on 
Monday last, the two gold medals of the Society— 
the Founder’s Medal and the Patron’s or Queen’s 
Medal — were presented by the President, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, respectively to Baron C. von 
der Decken, the Hanoverian traveller in Hastern 











Africa, and Captain Grant, the companion of 
Speke in the exploration of the sources of the 
Nile. The President then delivered his annual 
address, giving a survey of the progress of geo- 
graphical science during the past year. This 
address is to be published at the request of the 
Society. On the motion of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
seconded by Mr. Crawfurd, a rule of the Society 
was suspended to enable Sir Roderick Murchison 
to be elected President for another year—Sir 
Roderick having consented to continue to dis- 
charge the duties of the office for that time. 





The | 


The relative abundance or scarcity, and the loca- 
tions of the several species and chief varieties, are 
shown by tables, and their distribution in other 
seas (South Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans, 
and Mediterranean and Red Seas) is also tabu- 
lated ; and, in the descriptive part of the memoir, 
notes on their distribution, both in the recent and 
the fossil state, are carefully given. In the descrip- 
tion of the species and varieties there are observa- 
tions made on those forms which have been little 
understood, hitherto unknown, or mistaken ; and 
the relationship, by structure or by imitation, of 


other officers of the Society for the year were | the species and varieties is dwelt upon. The 


chosen by ballot. In the evening the annual 
dinner of the Society was held in Willis’s Rooms, 
the President in the chair. In lieu of the usual 
toast of the evening, “Prosperity to the Royal 
Geographical Society,” Sir Roderick on this 
occasion proposed “ The Successive Governments 
and Parliaments which have countenanced and 
encouraged the Society,’ and the toast was 
responded to by Mr. Gladstone, who was present 
as a guest. 

Proressor SpbrerR of Anclam has recently 
communicated to the Astronomische Nachrichten 
an account of his observations on sun-spots, from 
September to the end of last year, in the course 
of which he remarks that the third quadrant con- 
tained fewer spots than the others. The map of 
1863 shows the spots to be very unequally distri- 
buted, some large spaces being entirely clear, 
whilst in other parts they are crowded together 
in a remarkable manner. The elements of rota- 
tion were deduced from one spot which appeared 
at two periods, and which nearly fulfilled the 
very important conditions of unvarying helio- 
centric latitude and longitude. The Professor 
observes that persistence of form does not prove 
that the position has not changed, and he thinks 
that the conditions mentioned above are of much 
importance. He hopes that Mr. Carrington’s 
book, which he has not yet seen, will contain 
some information on this point; he certainly 
will not be disappointed. The spots Nos. 
158 and 173 of 1861 were the only two 
which he had hitherto found to fulfil these 
conditions; but he now adds another, No. 147, 
1863, the apparent size of which underwent 
no alteration from Dee. 11 to Dee. 18, 1863. 
He states that the motion of those spots, which 
have been formed by the fusion of groups, differs 
widely from the ordinary rate, which, however, the 
spots gradually take up as they become more and 
more isolated. He further remarks that, before 
the final disappearance, the peculiar change always 
noticed in the direction and velocity of the spot 
often takes place. The paper concludes with a 
table giving the motion of the spots for the past 
year, which shows that the westerly storms of the 
equator assume an easterly direction in higher 
latitudes. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, May 12. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—THE papers read were 
as follows :—“ Second Part of the Supplement. to 
Two Papers published in Philosophical Transae- 
tions in 1820 and 1825—on Mortality,” by Mr. 
B. Gompertz; “Investigations of the Specific 
Heat of Solid and Liquid Bodies,’ by Mr. H. 
Kopp. (We shall return to these communications.) 
“ On some Foraminifera from the North Atlantic 
and Arctic Oceans, including Davis’ Straits and 
Baflin’s Bay,” by W. K. Parker, F.Z.S., and Pro- 
fessor T. R. Jones. Communicated by Professor 
Huxley, F.R.S.—The specimens described were 
found in specimens of sea-bottom from Baffin’s 
Bay (soundings taken in one of Sir E. Parry’s 
expeditions), from the Hourde Islands in Davis’ 
Straits (dredging by Dr. P. C. Sutherland), from 
the coast of Norway (dredgings by Messrs. 
M‘Andrew and Barrett), and from the whole 
width of the North Atlantic (soundings by Com- 
mander Dayman). The authors have been enabled 
to form a tolerably correct estimate of the range 
and respective abundance of several species of 
Foraminifera in the Northern seas; and the more 
perfectly by taking Professor Williamson’s and Mr. 
H. B. Brady’s researches in British Foraminifera as 
supplying the means of estimating the Foramini- 
feral fauna of the shallower sea-zones at the 
eastern end of the great ‘Celtic Province,’ and 
the less perfect researches of Professor Bailey on 
the North American coast for the opposite or 
“Virginian” end. Thus presenting for the first 
time the whole of a Foraminiferal fauna as a 
natural history group, with its internal and 
external relationships — a feature which gives 
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authors enumerate 109 specific and varietal forms, 
most of which receive descriptive comment, and 
all of which are figured in five plates (two for the 
North Atlantic and three for the Arctic Fora- 
minifera), with upwards of 310 figures. The 
relationships of the Lagene are specially treated 
of. Uvigerina, Globigerina, and especially some 
of the Rota/ine (Planorbulina, Discorbina, Rotalia, 
Pulvinulina) and Polystomella (including Nonio- 
nina), are among those which are well represented 
in the fauna under description, and have received 
much attention in the memoir. 

Linnean Society, May 24. George Bentham, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Tuis being the 
Anniversary Meeting for the election of Council 
and Officers for the ensuing year, the following 
gentlemen were elected Members of the Council, 
in the room of others going out :—viz., William 
Baird, M.D.; Daniel Hanbury, Esq.; John 
Lubbock, Esq.; George McLeay, Esq.; and F. 
P. Pascoe, Esq. The following Officers were re- 
elected :—viz., George Bentham, Esq., President ; 
William Wilson Saunders, Esq., Treasurer ; and 
George Busk, Esq., and Frederick Currey, Esq., 
Secretaries. 

The Treasurer read the Financial Statement, 
by which it appeared that there was a balance of 
£407. 15s. 3d. in favour of the Society on the 
year’s account. 





Ethnological Society, May 10. J. Lubbock, 
Esq., F.R.S., President, in the chair.—A PAPER 
“On the Supposed Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages 
of Society” was read by Mr. John Crawfurd.—The 
author remarked that the theory which supposes 
three different ages of civilization, marked respec- 
tively by the use of arms and implements of stone, 
of bronze, and of iron, seems to have originated in 
the discoveries recently made by the examination 
of the refuse-heaps of Denmark and the pile- 
buildings of Switzerland. In so far as relates to 
those countries, and most probably also to several 
other parts of Western Europe in which the ad- 
vance of civilization was very slow, there can be 
little doubt but that these ages above indicated 
did really exist ; but, if the order of progress 
indicated by them be applied as a general rule to 
all mankind, the author thought we should find 
that theory refuted. Man, created naked, house- 
less, and even speechless, but with a brain to 
invent, hands val Gane to execute, and neces- 
sity to stimulate him, has been enabled to sur- 
mount the seeming difficulties of his position. In 
his progress towards civilization his advance has 
always been proportionate to the opportunities 
presented to him and to the capacity of the race to 
which he happened to belong. In so far as his 
progress is indicated by arms and tools, the author 
thought that it might be divided into three 
periods. On man’s first appearance the most 
obvious materials would consist of wood and 
bone; and to this early time would probably 
belong the invention of fire. This would consti- 
tute the wood and bone age, of which, from the 
perishable nature of the materials, we can of course 
possess but slender records. This would be fol- 
lowed by the period in which tools and weapons 
were fabricated from stone, accompanied by 
the discovery of the art of fabricating utensils 
of clay fashioned by the hand. This last, how- 
ever, might not always be the case, for the 
South Sea Islanders, who had invented stone 
arms and tools, and who were very far from 
being abject savages, were unacquainted with 
pottery, and, in their ignorance of any vessel 
capable of producing boiling water, scalded their 
fingers at the tea-urn of CaptainCook. The stone 
period would constitute the second age, and the 
third—a great stride—would consist of that in 
which metals were substituted for stone. This 
might be called the metallic period. The metal 
which in this case would be first employed would, 
according as circumstances were more or less 
favourable to the one or the other, be iron or 
copper—the only ones of sufficient hardness to 
make cutting implements. Bronze, of far more 
difficult production than either, would necessarily 
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be a more recent invention. America is a case in 
which an age of bronze preceded one of iron; 
but even the bronze age itself was there preceded 
by one of copper. In ancient Egypt a bronze 
age seems clearly to have gone before an iron one. 
The Tyrians most probably furnished the Jews 
with all their metals. From the discoveries of 
Mr. Layard at Nimrood of an iron helmet and 
the scales or plates of a suit of iron armour, we 
know that they had articles of iron; but they also 
had good knowledge of bronze and other metals. 
As to the very rude people who constructed the 
pile-villages of the Swiss lakes and the still ruder 
people of Denmark, of whose existence, like that of 
the savages of Australia, the only record consists in 
huge heaps of shells, the refuse of their coarse 
diet, it may be readily conceded that bronze was 
known to them before iron. But the author 
thought it was impossible to imagine so barbarous 
a people to have been the fabricators of their own 
tools. He thought, therefore, that the imple- 
ments of bronze which these rude peoples pos- 
sessed must have been supplied by strangers more 
advanced than themselves. Those who furnished 
the Swiss pile-builders would be probably the 
Etruscans and other advanced people of Northern 
Italy. 

Mr. John Evans generally concurred in the 
author’s three stages, but differed in respect to 
Europe, and considered there was decisive evi- 
dence of a bronze age preceding that of iron. 
Copper, he thought, was more easily smelted, and 
it was also sometimes found pure. The source 
from which the tin was derived could not so 
easily be made out. In reply to Mr. Crawfurd’s 
suggestion that iron was more liable to decompo- 
sition, and that articles of that metal may have 
decomposed and that only the bronze articles have 
remained, it was remarked that iron was well 
preserved in peat, and therefore, if bronze articles 
only be found in such deposits, it would be, under 
these circumstances, fair to infer that iron objects 
had not existed at the time. 

Professor Ramsay said that, whether the know- 
ledge of iron or bronze were older in one part of 
the world than another, there was still a necessity 
that one should be known before the other in 
some part originally. There was this in favour 
of copper, that the ores are more like metal and 
yield a far greater percentage of metal than ores 
of iron. Pure copper implements might have 
been re-smelted with tin when the superior hard- 
ness of the alloy was discovered. 

Mr. Wright thought that the metals in first use 
depended on the kind most accessible to the 
particular race. He did not agree with the 
opinion that bronze preceded iron in Britain, 
nor did he think copper ore was more like metal 
than the iron ore—as, for example, that of the 
forest of Dean, whence the Romans got most 
of their iron—a fact historically of some im- 
portance. J ulius Cesar tells us that, of the metals 
in this country, there was scarcely any iron, 
except in the maritime parts—that is, the Weald 
of Sussex. Then he speaks of lead and tin, the 
latter from the Mediterranean parts — namely, 
Cornwall—and that then bronze was imported 
from the Continent. The Roman iron works were 
very large ; but the Roman copper works, on the 
contrary, were very small in extent. 

Mr. Burke said there were certain precise facts 
which had been neglected in the paper. The 
Northern antiquaries had good scientific grounds 
for their generalization. ‘They had carefully in- 
vestigated their own country, and found that, 
associated with their cromlech-monuments, only 
implements of stone were found. After that they 
found another range of monuments — simple 
mounds, and in these were scattered implements of 
bronze ; subsequently, in an entirely different class 
of monuments, they found objects of iron. We 
have much more complicated conditions in this 
country, and therefore more difficulty in arriving 
at the same clearness of conclusion. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide said that, as the author 
admitted a bone age and astone age, the question 
under discussion was restricted to the metallic 
age. The theory of the three metallic periods was 
originally, as stated, promulgated in Denmark only ; 
but there was good evidence, he thought, to prove 
that the same Tivisions held over the greater part 
of Europe. There were, however, other metals 
than bronze and iron which should not be over- 
looked. Gold came in the stone age, and was 
more abundant in the bronzeage. Silver was of 
a later period, and to a great extent was coincident 
with the iron There were copper imple- 


ments in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy. 
In ancient accounts constant mention is made of 
the commerce in tin. What could that tin have 
been used for but in the making of bronze? The | 








late Mr. Kemble held the opinion that the Celts 
used iron, and that the bronze objects were of 
older age than the Celtic period. 

Mr. Galton said it was questionable what metal 
was most valuable to a savage. For flaying and 
cutting up animals iron was preferable to steel. 
Steel gapped and lost its edge; it was hard, and 
a stone would not sharpen it. He should think 
in savage life that iron would force bronze out of 
use. 

Mr. Evans objected to the asserted importation 
of bronze articles, as moulds in which they were 
cast were found in England and in Ireland, with 
fragments of the metal. 

Mr. Poole knew of only two instances of iron 
in Egypt—one a wedge between two stones in 
the Great Pyramid, the other the case of a 
butcher’s knife painted blue, which, as the Egyp- 
tians were particular in the colours they used for 
the objects they depicted, had been considered to 
represent a knife of iron or steel. 

The President said Mr. Crawfurd had quoted 
Dr. Perey as to the priority of iron articles, and 
had commented on the number of objects found. 
The mere quantity, however, had never been 
taken as the basis of the triple metal division 
of the Danish archeologists. Even by Mr. 
Crawfurd’s showing, there were many parts of 
the world in which a bronze age had preceded 
an iron age. He then very ably defended the 
Danish archeologists’ views. He knew of no 
evidence to associate the introduction of the Runes 
with the bronze age, as the author of the paper 
had done. 

Mr. Crawfurd replied to the objections raised 
in the discussion against various points in his 
paper. 

May 24.—Mr. J. Lubbock, F.R.S., in the chair. 
Dr. Donovan read a paper “On the Mental 
Constitution of Man.” 

Among the speakers, Professor Busk, who has 
given much study to cranioscopy, said that, after 
the most mature consideration of the tenets of 
phrenologists, he held that the theories they 
announced were at most of no better estimation 
than a mere farrago of nonsense. Recent inves- 
tigations had shown that, if any portion of the 
brain more than another gave rise to mental 
action, it was the posterior lobes, and not the 
anterior portion. Like other anatomists, he saw 
no grounds for the division of the brain into 
special organs. 

On the table was an exceedingly interesting 
exhibition of numerous objects from the Island of 
Timor, presented to the Society by Dr. Wienecke. 





Anthropological Society, May17. Dr. J. Hunt, 
President, in the chair. The following Fellows 
were elected :—J. G. Musgrave, W. C. Lucy, the 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley, T. Lucas, Hon. Roden 
Noel, W. H. Levy, C. P. Modehian, J. Moore, W. 
Newmarsh, Dr. Piesse, J. Radcliffe, 8. Solly, J. A. 
Youl, J. Middleton, Rev. W. C. Lukis, The Ear! of 
Southesk, J. Smyth, F. W. Mork, C. H. Luxmore, 
P. Spencer, H. K. Spark, J. 8. Noldwill, Professor 
Leitner, T. Cannon, Rev. Dr. Spooner, J. Mill, C. 
Harcourt, and J. B. Perrin. Dr. Brice Smyth 
was elected Local Secretary for Belfast.—TuE 
following papers were read:—1. ‘‘ On the Kirkhead 
Cave near Ulverstone.”” By Mr. J. Bolton, with 
an Introduction by Mr. G. E. Roberts.—Although 
no remote antiquity can be claimed for this in- 
habited cavern as a dwelling-spot, yet the record 
of its contents cannot fail to be of anthropological 
as well as of archeological value. The geological 
history of the cavern is simple. Caverns in lime- 
stone rocks belonging to the Carboniferous series 
are numerous, wherever that formation is deve- 
loped; in most cases they have communications 
with the surface, either by a fissure or cleft in the 
strata, or in connexion with the stratigraphy of 
the rock. It appears most probable that, in the 
case of the Kirkhead cave, the earth which nearly 
filled it dropped in from above, through an opening 
which stalactitic productions afterwards closed. 
The cave is situated on the western flank of Kirk- 
head Hill, on the west shore of Morecambe Bay, 
at a point about six miles from Ulverstone. The 
hill rises abruptly from the sea-shore, within a 
quarter of a mile of high-water mark, to the 
height of two hundred and sixty-four feet, and is 
composed of mountain limestone. The entrance 
to the cavern is eighty-five feet above high-water 
mark, the inclination of the hill from the 
cavern’s mouth downwards being 65 degrees. 
Beyond the mouth, the height of the roof 
varied from eighteen feet, at the part nearest 
the entrance to twelve feet; the length of the 
cave was found to be forty feet, and its width 
twenty feet ; the area consisting of one irregularly 
oviform chamber. No communication between 
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the rcof and the surface of the rock above was 
apparent ; though the thickness of the brushwood 
which clothed the hill rendered any investigations 
difficult. From the shape of the cave it appeared 
to have been a natural reservoir for waters 
permeating through the rock, both from the 
surface and from springs; such communications 
having been extinct long before its occupancy 
by man and the smaller carnivorous mammalia, 
The floor of the cavern, when thus first visited, 
was composed of a brownish red, indurated clay, 
Two labourers made excavations in this to the 
depth of seven feet over an area of about fifty 
square feet. The clay contained many angular 
fragments of mountain limestone, probably fallen 
from the roof of the cavern, and a few pebbles of 
Upper Ireleth slate, or of Coniston flags, varying 
in size from a walnut to an orange, and derived 
probably from rocks which are situated northward. 
These were all water-rolled. There was also found 
in the clay a considerable number of mammalian 
and bird bones. At the depth of four feet a 
portion of the right parietal bone of a human 
skull was thrown out. Continuing the excava- 
tion to a depth of seven feet another human bone 
was obtained, which proved to be the second 
lumbar vertebra and the radius and ulna of a 
young human subject. Below the cave-earth is a 
floor of stalagmite. Very recently farther diggings 
have been made into the cave-earth. Amongst 
the bones obtained at various depths on this 
occasion were several jaws of badgers, and other 
bones of that animal, together with bones of fox, 
wild cat, goat, kid, pig, and boar; and, at a depth 
of three feet, a large and strong humerus of man. 
Mr. Morris, who accompanied the author, found 
three human teeth, and fragments of human bones, 
together with a tusk of wild boar, and a portion 
of large deer-horn, about a foot in length, and ten 
inches in circumference at its extremity for arti- 
culation with the skull. Scattered through the 
clay were many fragments of stick burnt at one 
end, as if from the remains of fires ; these, though 
interspersed through the whole mass, were more 
abundant towards the bottom of the deposit. In 
the stalagmite were several pieces of wood-charcoal. 

2. “On Human Remains from Peterborough.” 
By Messrs. G. E. Roberts and C. Carter Blake, 
F.GS. 

3. “On the Introduction of Syphilis into the 
New World.” By Mr. W. Bollaert. 

4. “On the Diseases of the New World.” By 
the same. 





Philological Society, May 6. Professor Key in 
the chair.—THE paper read was “ On the Charac- 
teristics of the Southern Dialect in Early Eng- 
lish,’ by Mr. R. Morris.—The author introduced 
his subject by a few remarks upon the number of 
dialects during the Early English period (a.p. 
1250—a.p. 1350). A careful study of early lite- 
rary records makes us acquainted with three 
principal dialects :—1. Northumbrian; 2. Mid- 
land; 3. Southern. These terms are geogra- 
phical rather than linguistic; the more technical 
designations—1l. Anglian; 2. Mercian; 3. West 
Saxon—are less likely to mislead. A convenient 
test of dialect is the inflexion of the verb in the 
plural number, present tense, of the indicative 
mood. The Northumbrian dialect takes -es (-s) 
for all persons of the present plural, indicative. 
The Midland dialect takes -en (-n) for all per- 
sons of the present plural, indicative. The 
Southern dialect takes -eth for all persons of the 
present plural, indicative. The Midland dialect 
is the most difficult one to deal with. It presents 
us with no one uniform type. It is capable of 
several subdivisions, although the area within 
which this dialect was spoken was circumscribed 
and limited by the Southern and Northern dia- 
lects. This will account for the fact of some 
Midland varieties having Northern or Southern 
peculiarities. The most important of the Midland 
dialects during the fourteenth century was the 
Western Mercian, the broadest form of which 
was spoken in Lancashire, specimens of which 
are preserved in Mr. Robson’s “ Metrical Ro- 
mances,” “ Boke of Curtesaye,” and “ Liber Cure 
Cocorum.” 

The Cottonian MS. Nero. A.x. represents perhaps 
the dialect of Cheshire, while the romance of 
William and the Werwolf was probably composed 
in Shropshire (the southern limits of the Western 
Mercian). The ordinary Midland dialects inflected 
the verb in the singular number, indicative mood, 
as follows :—1st person, hope ; 2nd person, hopest ; 
3rd person, hopeth. Imperative plural, hopeth. 
The Western Mercian conjugated its “— thus :— 
lst perso e; 2nd person, hopes; D, 

person, hop pe the 


Imperative plural, ~~ The 
ee Ee dialect is  sufficien y distinct : — 1st 
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erson, hopes; 2nd person, hopes; 3rd person, 
saa Imperative plural, hopes. In _ the 
present West Midland dialect we find schunnot, 
shall not. This verb shun, or shin, shall, 
is to be met with in the ancient examples of 
the Western Mercian, which, along with the verb 
win, will,is a valuable test form. In the so-called 
regular conjugation of verbs the Northumbrian 
takes no inflexion in the second person of the 
come tenses. The Southern and ordinary 

idland dialect takes -est, but the Western 
Mercian inflected the verb in the preterite after the 
following manner :—Ist person, hopede, hoped ; 
2nd person, hopedes, hoped ; 3rd person, hopede, 
hoped. We occasionally find such forms as 
mightes, wouldus, mightst, wouldst. 

Having disposed of the general question of 
dialects and their variations, the author proceeded 
to a comparison of the Southern and Northern 
dialects, as preserved in the literature of the Early 
English period. The points of difference were 
discussed under the following heads :— 

I. Orthographical differences. 

A. Consonants. 

(a) The Southern dialect prefers the soft sound 
of ch to that of k. A list of words illustrating 
this will be found in the preface to Hampole’s 
“Pricke of Conscience.” The following are not 
included in that list :— 


Sn. Nn. Sn. Nn. 
Chef,  caff, chaff. Smech, smeke, smoke. 
Cherl, carl, churl. | Smach, { etek 
Mach, make, match.| Smatch, } ae 
Zech, sek, sack. 


In the older forms of the language we find wlach 
wlak, luke (warm) ; bach, back, beck, stream. In 
the modern stage of the language we have preserved 
both varieties—as belk and belch, dike and ditch, 
&c. In Wiltshire and Devonshire we may still hear 
blatch, black; pritch (prutch), prick; and putch, 
(pitch), pick. The pronominal and adjectival forms 
which (whuch, woch), such (swach, zuych) each (uch, 
ech), are Southern, the Northern form being whilk, 
swilk, and ilk. Adverbs in the Southern dialect 
ended in /iche ; in the Northern they terminated in 
like or ly. 

(4) In the present dialects of the South and 
West of England we find hirch, hirn, gurt, &c., 
for rich, run, great, &c. The following are ancient 
examples of this metathesis :— 





Sn. Nn. Sn. Nn. 
Berne, brenne, burn. | Forst, frost, frost. 
Barste, braste, burst.| Gers, gresse, grass. 
Curd, crud, curd. Orn, ran, ran. 
Curlle, crulle, curl. Yrne, rinne, run. 
on } Fresh, fresh. 


(c) The use of » for fis a well-known pecu- 
liarity of the modern Southern dialects. In one 
or two instances we have preserved the provincial 
form—as vat for fat, vetches for fetches (tares). 
We never meet the v for f in any Northumbrian 
production. 

(d) The Kentish Ayenbite is the only Southern 
production of the fourteenth century that gives us 
the use of z for s—as zing, zour, &c., for sing, sour 
—so common in the West of England, and which 
fornierly was known from Somersetshire to Kent. 


B. Vowels. 
(a) Long o for a:— 
Sn. 


Nn. 
Home, hame, home. 
Lofe, lafe, loaf. 
One, ane, one. 


We find also in the Southern dialects a prefer- 
ence given to such forms as con, hond, lond, mon, 
hong, stond, plont, &c., for can, hand, land, hang, 
stand, plant, &e. 


(5) e for a:— 

Sn. Nn. Sn. Nn. 

Cle, cla, claw. | Sle, sla, slay. 

rn, arn, eagle. | Stre, stra, straw. 
Here, hare, hair. | Wepen, wapen, weapon. 
Reven, raven. | Ze, yha, yea. 


Compare also the Southern forms clet, eye, eizt, 
hei, kei, grein, &c., with the Northern clay, agh 
(awe), aght (eight), hay, kay (key), grain, &c. 
Such forms as gayte (goat), wayke (weak), trayste 
(trust), rayke (run) were wholly unknown to the 
south. Inthe modern dialect of Sussex we find 
Jleg, reg, heng for flag, rag, and hang. Such 
forms were common to the old Frisian and to the 
old Kentish of the fourteenth century—as dest, 
blast ; creft, craft; ele, awl; epple, apple; giled, 
glad; keste, cast; lest, last; screpe, scrape ; steve, 
staff; vet, vat. 

ce) u for i.—In the present dialects of the South 
and West of England we find dlunk, a spark, a 
blink ; Aud, hide; Auz, his; dup, lip; our, fire. 





Southern writers of the fourteenth century present 
us with numerous examples of this vowel change :— 


Sn. Nn. | Sn. Nn. 
Bruse, brise, bruise.| Hulle, hille, hill. 
Bulde, bylde, build.| Munde, mind. 
Dusig, dysy, dizzy. | Sunne, _ sin. 

Fust, fist. Thunne, thin. 
Gult, gilt, guilt. 





The old Kentish deviates from this by substi- 
tuting an e for the Southern wu, and the Northern 
i—as helle, hulle, hill; kende, kunde, kind ; mende, 
munde, mind; pet, put, pit. So we also find 
brenge, bring; gelt, guilt; ken, kin; kess, kiss; 
kete, kite ; leme, limb; melle, mill; prede, pride ; 
vere, fire; senne, sin. This usage corresponds to the 
old Frisian. In modern Kentish we hear kne?, knit; 
meece, mice; melk, milk ; pet, pit. 

(d) eo for e.—The Southern forms breoste, 
cheose, creope, deope, leose, teone correspond to the 
Northern breste, chese (choose), crepe, depe, tene 
(anger). The old Kentish substitutes ie, ye, for 
eo—as bryest, chiese, cryepe, dyepe, tyene. The 
modern Kentish provincialism }/y, look, appear- 
ance, stands for dleo, and is Frisian rather than 
Anglo-Saxon. The old Kentish supplies us with 
byenne, fri, syenne, thri, &c., for beon (be), freo 
(free), seon (see), three, &e. 

(e) Traces of the modern Western provincial 
pronunciation of beam, cart, gate, leap —i.e., 
be-am, ky-art, ga-ut, le-ap— are found in the 
Kentish works of Dan Michel and William of 
Shoreham. In these works beam, bread, cheek, 
clepe (call), cheste (strife), deaf, dew, heap, 
leaf, &c., are written byeam, bryead, cheak, 
chyeaste, cleap, dyeaf, dyeau, hyap, lyeaf, &c. 
No trace of this isfound in any other Southern 
writer. Sometimes the initial ea is represented 
by y—as yald, eald, old ; year, ear; yerth, earth; 
yestre, Easter—just as in the Western counties we 
find yarm, arm ; yeat, eat, Xe. 

II. Grammatical differences. 

(a) Nouns :— 

1. In the Northern dialect very few plurals in 
en are found—about four at the most ; while, in a 
Southern work as late as 1340, we find no less 
than fifty examples of plural in this termination. 
The Southern dialect prefers bretheren, children, 
and kine to the Northern plurals brether, childer, 
and kye. 

2. In the Southern dialect the genitive of femi- 
nine nouns is denoted by a final e—as soule fode 
(food of the soul), heorte blode (the heart’s blood), 
chirche stevene (the voice of the church), senne 
slepe (the sleep of sin), naddre stenge (the adder’s 
sting), woke end (the end of the week), quene rede 
(the queen’s counsel), Rymenhilde weddinge, Lucie 
norice (Lucy’s nurse), &c. The Northern dialect 
preferred the ending es as the possessive case for 
nouns of all genders. 

3. The gentival ending of plural nouns, -ene 
(en), went out of use in the North before the 
thirteenth century, but was retained in the South 
until a very late period—e.g., apostlene veet (the 
feet of the Apostles), gywene falshede (the false- 
hood of the Jews), alle Aalewen day (the day of 
saints), alle sowlen day (all souls’ day), wermere 
mete (the meat of worms), ec. 

(6.) Adjectives :— 

1. The article the in the Northern dialect was 
uninflected, while in the Southern dialect it re- 
tained many of the older inflexions. 


Masc, Fem. Neut. 
theo 
Nom. the the(‘tho) that (thet) 
Gen. the thar (ther) the 
Dat. than (then) thar (ther) — the 
Acc. than (then) the that, thet 


While, in the South, ¢hat (thet) is the neuter 
article, in the North it is a demonstrative. This 
clearly shows that our modern division of nouns 
into two genders, the masculine and the feminine, 
first commenced in the North. The following 
example will suffice to illustrate the forms of the 
article :—‘“ Zueche tyeares driveth thane dyevel 
vram the herte as thet weter cacheth thane hond 
out of the kechene.”—1340. Ayenbite, p. 137. 
Here devil is masculine, heart is feminine, and 
water neuter. 

This is used for all genders and cases in the 
North; but the Southern dialect had the following 


inflexion :— Mase. Fem. 
. Nom. this theos (thos) 
Singular pg thisne _thise 


Plural, thise, and theos (thes). 


The form theos, which at a later period became 
thes, shows that Drs. Guest and Lat are wrong 
in making the e in these to be a sign of the plural; 
it is no more a plural ending than the e is in 
those. ; 
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2. The Northern dialect does not inflect the 
adjective to express case. In the Southern dialect 
the accusative of adjectives (masc.) end in ne :— 

“* And hit is grat wonder that hi loketh Zuich 
ane fieblene castel as hare fyeble bodye aye zuych 
any strangne vend, ase is the dyevel of helle.”— 
1340. Ayenbite, p. 182. 

“ And it is great marvel that she guards such a 
feeble castle as her feeble body against such a 
strong fiend as is the devil of hell.” 

3. The Southern numerals seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, &c., are sevethe, eighthe, neogethe 
nithe, tithe, &c. Instead of -th, the Northern 
dialect prefers -nd, sevend, aghtend, &c., agreeing 
with the Danish forms. The old Kentish has 
also sevende, eightende, &., which are due to 
Frisian influence. 

(c) Pronouns.—The following pronominal forms 
were unknown in the North of England :— 

1. Ich, I, Ha (A), he; Heo (Hi), she; Hi, 
they; Heore,their; Heorm,them. While Southern 
writers never used Jk (I), sho (she), thair (their), 
tham (them). 

2. The accusative forms Aine, him, whan, wan, 
whom, are purely Southern forms. 

3. The so-called independent possessive pro- 
nouns ours, yours, thairs (theirs) are Northern 
forms corresponding to the Southern owre, 
youre, heore; ourn, yourn, and herun are Midland 
varieties. 

4. The Southern dialect had pronominal forms 
which have become obsolete. The first is Hise 
(His, ys), them, answering to the Gothic ins, the 
accusative of eis. Dr. Guest has discussed this 
form in the Proceedings of the Philogical Society. 
The pronoun Hise (His, ys), her, has hitherto 
been wholly unnoticed. Most probably it is a 
remnant of the Gothic pronoun Si, she, which has 
for the genitive izos, and izai for the dative. 

“‘Thervore the dyevel playth ofte mid the 
zenezere as deth the cat mid the mouse than he 
his heth ynome, and huanne he heth mid hire longe 
yplayed thanne he his eth.—Ayenbite, p. 143-4. 

“Therefore the devil playeth often with the 
sinner as doth the cat with the mouse: when he 
her hath seized, and when he hath with her long 
played, then he her eateth.” 

Robert of Gloucester uses this pronoun but 


seldom. 
“* He wende him vorth to chirche & bivore the rod com, 
& mid mek herte pitosliche is kinges croune nom, 
& sette is upe the rode heved. . : 
Cotton MS. Calig., A. xi., fol. 93 a, 


(d) Verbs.—The following points were noticed 
as peculiar to the Southern dialect :— 

1. A fondness for the termination ¢h in verbs of 
the third person singular, as comth, slepth, &c., for 
cometh, sleepeth, &e. 

2. Preterite plurals in e ; e.g., he nom, he took ; 
hi nome, they took; he slow, he slew; hi slowe, 
they slew. 

3. e in the second person singular preterite of 
irregular verbs—as cume, sunge, &c., camest, 
sangest. 

4. A distinct form for the preterite plural 
identical with the passive participle—e.g., hi 
smite, hi give, hi storve, they smote, they gave, 
they starved (died). 

5. The use of the prefixal element y (i)—as 
yplayed, ynome, &c.—still preserved in the modern 
Southern dialects—as ayeat, abroke, corresponding 
to the older forms yyete (eaten), ybroke (broken). 

6. e for en in passive participles of irre 
verbs—e.g., ybroke, ynome, yfounde for ybroken 
(broken), ynomen (taken), yfounden (found). 

7. The infinitive mood ended ine or en; the 
gerundial infinitive in e or ene. 

8. Infinitives in ie or y—as lovie, lovy, hopy, 
&e., love, hope, &c. 

9. Active participles ended in inde — eg, 
lovinde, loving. The Northern dialect adopted 
the Scandinavian -ande—e.g., lovande. 

10. The agglutination of the negative ne with 
the verbs be, have, wote (know), will, wist—e.g., 
nabbe, nas, note, nuste, has not, was not, know 
not, knew not. 

11. The agglutination of the pronoun ich, I, 
with verbs—as icholle, ichabbe, ichote=ich wille, 
ich habbe, ich wote. 

12. The use of the verbal prefixes (a) an or a, 
on—eg., awake, afeare, anhonge (hang up), 
anhitte (to strike), anginne (aginne), to begin, 
angrise (agrise), to terrify; (6) at, with—e.g., 
at-holde, at-stonde, with-hold, with-stand; (c) of, 
for—e.g., of 70, forego, ofsake, forsake, ofsle, forslay. 

Adverbs.—The Northern adverbs answering 
to our hence, thence, and whence were hethen, 
thethen, and whethen (of Norse origin). The 
Southern forms were henne (and hennes), thanene 
(and thennes), whanene (and whannes). Ene, 
once, tuye (twie), twice, thrie, thrice, were un- 
known in the North. 
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III. Differences of vocabulary.—The North- 
umbrian has a large Norse element. It would 
be in yain to look for such words in the 
Southern dialect as rose (boast), hething (scorn), 
Slit (remove), strut (strife), brathe (anger), onfall 
(attack), wathe (danger), skulk, lurk, ransak, 
merk (dark), ugly, huge, scold, &c. 


Archeological Institute, May 6. The Marquis 
Camden, K.G., President, in the chair. — MR. 
AMBROSE PoyNTER communicated, through Mr. 
W. P. Elsted, a few notes “On a Discovery 
of Roman Sepulchral Remains lately made at 
Chariton, near Dover.’’—The remains, found 
nearly a dozen feet from the surface of the soil, 
comprised two dolia—one 22 inches high and 184 
inches in diameter, containing a beautiful long- 
necked glass ampulla in perfect preservation, and 
the other a broken patera, 7} inches in diameter— 
a cantharus nearly perfect, and an open vessel of 
black ware, roughly glazed, in which were found 
fragments of broken bones. Glass ampulle pre- 
cisely similar in form to that found at Charlton, 
of which, and of the other vessels disinterred, 
sketches were sent for the inspection of the 
meeting, have repeatedly been found, especially 
in funeral cists or coffins of stone, as at Avington 
in Sussex, and near Gloucester in an interment 
discovered by the Rev. Samuel Lysons. It is 
probable that such bottles, and also the Samian or 
other dishes placed in the tomb, contained wine 
and articles of food—part, doubtless, of the funeral 
feast, and interred with the body or ashes of the 
dead through notions of reverence, or as a pro- 
vision for the departed in the journey to the 
Elysian Fields. The discovery of snail-shells in 
one of the dolia is worthy of notice. Under 
similar circumstances they have occurred else- 
where, as have also shells of the oyster. It is, 
doubtless, possible that snails may have penetrated 
to a considerable depth when the accumulation of 
soil over the deposits was comparatively incon- 
siderable ; still it must be remembered that snails 
were a favourite article of food amongst the 
Romans, as they are now in France and other 
Continental states. The shells, therefore, found 
at the bottom of the dolium may have been placed 
there with other provisions of food. These globular 
vessels are the largest ancient fictilia found in Eng- 
land, and may be of Gaulish or of Spanish manufac- 
ture. In the South of France examples of enormous 
dimensions may be seen. They were probably used 
as depositaries for corn, and occur, measuring 
twelve, or even fifteen, feet in height, with mouths 
of wide diameter. Such monster dolia as these 
recall the familiar story of Diogenes, and may well 
have served as shelter for man in default of any 
better dwelling-place.—Mr. Albert Way supple- 
mented the notes by some additional observations 
on Roman burial. 

The Rey. J. W. Astley, rector of Chalton, 
Hants, described the mural paintings that have 
recently been exposed in the chapel of Idsworth, 
on the domain of Sir J. C. Jervoise, Bart. The 
little chapel, which consists of a simple nave and 
chancel, has no burial-ground, but is picturesquely 
situate among ancient yew-trees in a field near 
Idsworth Park. The mural paintings occur on 
the north wall of the chancel, and consist of a 
scene from the life of Sir Hubert, to whom the 
chapel was probably dedicated, and two scenes 
from the life of St. John Baptist. On each side 
of the east window also is a figure of a saint. 
The ee 4 as bright as when they were 
P 





on the wall, have been injured by the 
whitewash; but enough remains to make the 
subjects intelligible. 

Canon Rock, D.D., gave some explanations of 
the paintings, which he attributed to the latter 
end of the reign of Edward the First. 

Sir J. Clarke Jervoise, M.P., briefly described 
the architectural features of the chapel, and made 
some remarks on the subjects represented. 

Mr. J. Jope Rogers, M.P., exhibited some 
Saxon objects of rare interest that were found 
near St. Anstell, in Cornwall, in the year 1774, 
and detailed the circumstances of their discovery 
and preservation. The hoard consisted of two 
gold ornaments, a broken silver cup, a silver dis- 
ciplinarium of exquisite workmanship, some _per- 
sonal ornaments, two rings, and silver pennies, 
oe ninety-five of the reigns of five kings 
of Mercia, four of sole monarchs, and a unique 
penny of Eanred, king of Northumbria, 
808-840. 


Mr. Philip Rashleigh, in whose possession 
several of the coins and other objects now are, 
made some acanesege Sekey we on the discovery, 
and was of opinion, facts he adduced, that 
the treasure must have been buried about the 
year 874-875. 





Mr. E. Waterton, F.S.A., read a paper “On 
Royal Cramp-Rings,” in which he gave the whole 
of the evidence he had been able to collect con- 
cerning the custom of blessing cramp-rings by the 
monarchs of England. The custom is obscure in 
its origin, but it appears to have been exercised as 
early as the time of Edward the Confessor, and 
exclusively by the sovereign of England. The 
last who blessed cramp-rings was Queen Mary, 
whose illuminated manual, used on occasion of 
the performance of the ceremony, was laid before 
the meeting by the courteous kindness of the 
present possessor, Cardinal Wiseman. Cramp- 
rings, hallowed by the kings of England, seem to 
have been celebrated throughout Europe, and 
were in great repute. We find, for instance, Lord 
Berners, the translator of Froissart, when am- 
bassador to Charles V., writing in 1510 from 
Saragoza to “ My Lorde Cardinall’s Grace,” and 
saying, “If your grace remember me with some 
crampe rynges ye shall dooathynge muche looked 
for,” &e. And, according to Mr. Sterling, the 
jewel-case of the emperor himself—miscellaneous 
rather than valuable in its contents—contained, 
among various charms, gold rings from England 
“against the cramp.’ Mr. Waterton was, unfor- 
tunately, unable to accompany his essay by the 
exhibition of any examples, having never met 
with a single specimen that could be certainly 
pronounced a royal cramp-ring. 

The Rey. C. W. King, M.A., thought it very 
probable that the drawings in the queen’s manual 
are accurate representations of the rings referred to. 

Numerous objects were exhibited. Sir Thomas 
Winnington, M.P., brought an original etching on 
copper by Rembrandt, dated 1651. The subject, 
a portrait of an old man reading, is executed with 
= Jinesse. The surface of the plate has been 
gut. 

Mr. R. H. Soden Smith brought two small 
vessels, in the shape of grey beards, probably Eng- 
lish, of the 16th or 17th century, found in South- 
wark during the present year; a motto ring, 
English, of the 15th century, inscribed Jorr SANs 
FYN; an old ring of silver-gilt Swiss work, set 
with carbuncle, peridot, and tournaline; and a 
gold armlet of modern African work. 

The Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot sent a curious silver 
case in form of a bird, and containing a watch of 
English workmanship. 

The Rev. Gregory Rhodes brought a curious 
gold ring found near Dundee in 1790, and said to 
have belonged to David Bruce in 1329. 

Mr. Fortescue Wilbraham exhibited, through 
Mr. Bernhard Smith, a bronze ring of the lower 
Roman empire, inscribed FIDES CONCORDIA, and 
on the shoulders the names RUFUS and VIATOR. 

Mr. Waterton brought a silver-gilt hanap (1621), 
silver cup (1636), and four silver tazzi, together 
with a curious jug, apparently of Arabian manu- 
facture, found in 1859 in the vestibule of the old 
basilica of St. Clement in Rome, at a depth of 
thirty feet from the surface ; also a pig of terra- 
cotta found near Rome in 1860. 

Mr. R. H. Brackstone of Bath sent from his 
collection of antiquities three very fine bronze 
fibule supposed to be Roman, a Celtic dagger of 
bronze, a bronze vase of fine form brought from 
Egypt, but from which the patina has been re- 
moved, and a bronze harpago, supposed to be a 
sacrificial grappling-hook from Etruria. 

Mr. J. Webb exhibited a small reliquary of 
silver-gilt, in which is represented St. George and 
the Dragon. It was found at Baugé after the 
battle in 1421. Mr. Webb purchased it in Paris 
during the present year. 

Sir C. J. Jervoise, M.P., exhibited some Roman 
pottery found at Idsworth, and four photographs 
of ancient frescoes discovered in the Basilica of 
St. Clement in Rome. 

Mr. J. Yates, F.R.S., brought a curious medal 
of Charles V. of Germany, struck when that em- 
peror was in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

Mr. W. H. Hart, F.S.A., brought the Sign 
Manual of Queen Elizabeth appointing Sir Richard 
Lea, Knt., ambassador to Russia, 30th May, 1600. 

Colonel Tempest sent two portraits in oil from 
his collection, one of which was said to be an 
original portrait of Luther’s wife, taken in the 
year of her marriage with the reformer. 

Sir George Bowyer, M.P., exhibited a statue in 
wood of the Virgin and Child, probably French 
work of the fifteenth century, all three paintings 
on panel, early Italian work. 

Other objects were exhibited by Mr. Charles 
Faulkner, Mr. W. Cronin, Mr. 8. Dodd, and Mr. 
Ashurst Majendie. 


Numismatic Society, May 19. 
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Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. Barclay 
ead, George Lambert, and Alwyne 
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Gilbert Scott, Esqrs., were elected Members ot the 
Society. —TneE Rev. Assheton Pownall exhibited 
a large gold medallion of Mary, of the type en- 
graved in the Medisval History of England, 
Plate V., No. 3. It is remarkable as giving Mary 
the titles of Maria I. and Fidei Defensatriz. By 
Evelyn (whose engraver has represented the 
devices the reverse way to what they are on the 
medal) it is considered to have been struck a.p, 
1553, upon Mary’s “ restoring the Roman reli- 
gion,” to which the device and the legend of the 
reverse CECIS VISVS TIMIDIS QVIES were thought 
to refer; but the die of the obverse was originally 
engraved by Jac. Trezo, an Italian artist, for the 
reverse of a medal of Philip and Mary, bearing 
date 1555, and the device of the reverse does not 
seem to be satisfactorily explained by either 
Evelyn or Pinkerton. 

Mr. Evans exhibited an ancient British gold 
coin (type Ev., Plate B. 6) lately found near 
Guildford. Its weight is 96{ grains. 

Mr. Rolfe exhibited five forgeries of Roman 
large brass coins of Caligula, Otho, and Vitellius 
which had been palmed off on a gentleman as 
having been found in digging the foundations for 
a house in the City. They are casts not of genuine 
coins but of Paduan forgeries. Three genuine 
coins of Probus and Maximian were sold with 
them as having been found at the same time. 

The Rev. H. C. Reichardt of Cairo exhibited 
some rare coins procured by him in Egypt and 
Syria. Among them may be mentioned—(1) A 
large gold coin of Berenice II., in the highest state 
of preservation, with a star on each side of the 
cornucopis on the reverse, the legend being BE- 
PENIKHS BASIAISSH=; (2) a didrachm of Pto- 
lemy, of the ordinary type, and struck at Paphos, 
but bearing the double date L.AC. KAI A. (the 
year 36 and 1), thus affording evidence of the 
introduction of a new era; (3) a cast of a coin of 
Ptolemy V. struck at Aradus, and giving the title 
of EMI@ANOT, and thus identifying a well-known 
portrait on the Ptolemaic series as belonging to 
that monarch; (4) a unique gold coin of Arsaces 
VI., found near Persepolis. 

Mr. G. H. Virtue exhibited some bank-notes of 
the new “ Fractional Currency” of the Federal 
States of America for 5, 10, and 25 cents respec- 
tively. On these notes the portrait of Washing- 
ton is surrounded by an oval border, printed in 
bronze, as if to show that they were originally 
derived from a metallic parentage. 

Mr. Granville Grenfell exhibited another of 
these notes, and also two tradesmen’s cardboard 
tickets issued at New York, and representing 1 
and 2 cents respectively. 

Mr. Vaux exhibited a selection of Oriental coins 
from the collection of Col. Tobin Bush, C.B., upon 
which he communicated some remarks. Among 
them were some rare specimens of the coins of 
Mahmud of Ghazna, two of them bearing the 
name of Alkader-billah ; an extremely rare coin of 
Muhammud, thé son of Mahmud; a square coin 
of Jehangir Shah, struck at Lahore, and bearing 
also the name of his celebrated wife Nurjehar ; 
and a remarkable medal of Runjeet Singh. 

Mr. Williams communicated a paper on “ Mil- 
ling not Marking,” being a reply to a paper by 
Mr. E. J. Powell in the last Numismatic Chronicle, 
and showed that, whatever may be the legal aecep- 
tation of the term “ milling” as applied to coins, 
it has the sanction not only of custom, but of 
numismatists of the highest authority as being 
applicable to the graining or other ornamentation 
of the edge of coins. 





DUBLIN. 


Royal Geclogical Society of Ireland, May 11. 
Robert Callwell, Esq., in the chair. The following 
Fellows were elected :—Messrs. A. Gahan, C.E., 
H. Russell, R. Glasscott Symes (Geological Survey, 
Ireland), and 8. Palmer. Mr. R. H. Ellis was 
elected an Associate.—Dr. MacatisterR showed 
a specimen of Ulodendron from the Hurlet coal- 
field near Paisley, Renfrewshire, which exhibited 
two surfaces of the cortical lamella of that plant, 
the inner being marked by prominent points, pro- 
bably bundles of woody fibres. He also pointed 
out some features of resemblance between the 
Ulodendron and the recent order Cycadacee, and 
ealled attention to the various theories respecting 
the circular scars peculiar to this genus, of which 
his plant presented six. He stated it as his 
opinion that the two species described by Lindley 
and Hutton (U. majus and U. minus) are but 
varieties, as some of the characters of both are 
observable partly on the specimen which he pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Royal Geological 
Society. eT week 

The Rev. Dr. Haughton was certain that if was 
the Ulodendron of Lindley and Hutton, but that, 
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with respect to the large circular radiating scars 
on the plant, he did not think anybody knew what 
they were. Whether they were fructifying cones 
which had been crushed down by chance at right 
angles on the stem, so as to produce a circular 
impression, or some unknown and undescribed 
form of vegetation, it was impossible to decide. 
They appeared at irregular intervals on the stem. 
The only markings on the stem itself by which the 
plant could be distinguished from the Lepidoden- 
drons were a characteristic and decided difference. 
The markings were not lozenge-shaped, but rounded 
off at the top, and thus presented an appearance 
which at once distinguished them from the ordi- 
nary Lepidodendra. He had no doubt, from the 
appearance of the scars, that they were those of 
the upper part of the stem near the fructifying 
portion of the plant. One of the points to be 
discovered was, why they should bear such an 
excessive proportion to the diameter, for they 
were sometimes one-third of the whole diameter 
of the plant. 

Mr. Bayly noticed that it was not an unusual 
occurrence for plants of this character to present 
a different arrangement of markings where the 
bark was removed from those on the external 
surface. This peculiarity, being well known to 
fossil botanists, is accurately represented in the 
figure of this spevies given by Brongniart in his 
“ Végétaux Fossiles,” plate 19, vol. ii., where it is 
placed under the genus ZLepidodendron. Dr. 
Hooker, also, in the “‘ Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain,” vol. ii., part 2, ex- 
pressly alludes to this fact as constituting one of 
the difficulties attendant upon the correct specific 
determination of fossil plants. That eminent 
botanist, in his observations upon the genus U/o- 
dendron, in the same memoir, states that its 
internal structure corresponds very nearly with 
Lepidodendron, although externally it differs from 
any known recent or fossil plant. He stated that 
he considered such specimens as that brought 
before the meeting by Dr. Macalister as very 
useful in serving to check the tendency to the 
construction of species to which all paleontologists 
are liable. 

The Rev. Maxwell Close read a paper “‘ On the 
general Glaciation of the Rocks in the Vicinity of 
Dublin,” in which various places were mentioned 
where the rocks exhibit the rounding, smoothing, 
and scoring now generally attributed to the action 
of ice. Reasons were given for concluding that 
the agent was not floating, but land or glacier ice. 
Attention was drawn to the ridging and furrow- 
ing of the country north and north-west of 
Dublin, and to the fact that the directions of the 
ridges and of the rock scorings coincide. Com- 
bining the evidence afforded by the two, it ap- 
peared that the ice current, or universal glacier, as 
it advanced from the W.N.W., divided near May- 
nooth; part moving along the west side of the 
Dublin and Wicklow mountains, and part sweep- 
ing round the end of the range to the east 
thereof. It was shown that the ice certainly 
flowed over the tops of Shankill and Bray Head, 
and probably over that of the Little Sugar Loaf. 
It must therefore have been at least 950 feet 
deep at the present sea level, and probably much 
more.’ Its denuding efficacy must have been very 
great. Reasons were given for believing that, 
besides affecting perceptibly the contours of some 
of the hills, the ice has excavated the Scalp, the 
Glen of the Downs, and some other gaps in the 
district. It was pointed out that it is doubtless 
owing to the general ice-stream that the granite 
boulders of the Wicklow mountains have been 
carried chiefly towards the S.E. 

The Rey. Dr. Haughton said that Mr. Close 
had made out his case satisfactorily with regard 
to the principal points which it was important to 
establish. All the details which he had sketched 
with so much minuteness of description, showing 
the general direction of the currents of water, ice, 
or glacier—for what it was, he admitted, he con- 
sidered to be an open question—-and the markings 
on the rock from the westward, which afterwards 
branched off in north-eastern and south-eastern 


directions respectively from the Leinster hills, | 


were of great and permanent value; and he hoped 
that a map might be published containing the 
result of the observations which he had made. 
With regard to the cause of those markings on 
the rock, there could be no doubt whatever that 
the facts Mr. Close had brought before them 
could be fully and satisfactorily explained by the 
hypothesis of solid ice, and perhaps it was the 
correct explanation of the phenomena. One point 
in the paper had struck him as confirming obser- 
vations of his own, and also observations which 
had been laid before the Society by their Vice- 
President, Mr, Kelly—namely, the statements 


which it contained as to the height at which these 
remarkable traces were to be found. He was not 
before aware that these groovings and marks in 
the rock could be fixed in altitudes so precisely. 
His own observations of the mountains about 
Dublin, together with those of Mr. Kelly, had 
led him to the conclusion that 1200 feet was the 
fixed level at which large masses of gravel, de- 
cidedly drift, were deposited on the sides of the 
hills. They might find occasional pieces of rock, 
as Mr. Mallet mentioned in a paper before the 
Society many years ago, at high elevations; 
and the same appeared to be true from Mr. 
Trimmer’s observations of the mountains 
Wales; but the speaker had great reluctance 
in theorising as to these markings or groovings. 
They were very well described by the term 
* glaciations.” The commonly-received theory 
was that they had been produced by ice. The 
argument that floating ice, though it might groove 
a rock up-hill, never would do so down-hill, 
seemed to be conclusive as against the application 
exclusively of the theory of floating ice to the 
explanation of these phenomena. Many years 
ago Mr. Mallet brought forward a theory which 
he thought was capable of explaining many of 
those groovings—viz., that the body of the land 
rose, covered with mud, from the sea level, and 
that the mud slipped on the surface of the land in 
a direction determined by the contour of the sur- 
rounding valleys and mountains which were sub- 
merged. It was well known to engineers that 
mud or gravel would, for obvious reasons, stand 
under water at a much higher slope than either 
would remain at in air. Therefore, the moment 
the land rose above the water level, the large mass 
of gravel and mud lying upon it took a smaller 
slope than it had before, and slipped downwards. 
Therefore he thought the question an open one as 
to whether these groovings had been caused by ice 
or by slipping mud. Mr. Close would excuse him 
for saying that he thought there was something 
very hard to conceive in such an extensive and 
universal mass of ice as he described covering the 
country. He was one of those who believed that 
the great majority of the climates that had pre- 
ceded our present climate were much hotter than 
it. Individually he was strongly inclined to the 
theory of mud glaciers, as propounded by Mr. 
Mallet, versus the theory of universal ice ; in fact, 
he did not believe in the “universal ice” theory 
of Murchison, Agassiz, and the others who had 
followed the originator of it. 

Mr. Kelly said he was hardly prepared to say 
much on the subject of these scratchings or grooy- 
ings. His attention was directed at one time to 
the gravel which lies on the northern face of the 
Dublin mountains; and, having traced as accu- 
rately as he could the different heights at which 
the gravel was found, he discovered that there was 
no gravel at all at a height of 300 or 400 feet, 
while in other places there was a great quantity of 
gravel at a height of 1200 or 1300 feet. As for 
the scratches in question, he did not know what to 
make of them. The rocks about Dunshaughlin 
were black shale, very soft and covered with drift ; 
the country was a fine grazing one, and he did not 
see any scrapings there. 

Mr. Close remarked that the surface of the 
country is moulded in ridges running from N.W. 
to S.K. 

Mr. Kelly said he could not bring himself to 
believe that ice would climb upahill. He thought 
some of the little scratches might have been done 
by ice, but he did not think the Scalp ever was. 
He thought it and the Glen of the Downs had 
been caused by some power far greater than ice. 

Mr. Close, in reply to a question whether the 
glacier rose over the Three Rocked Mountain, said 
he believed it must have gone through the passes 
_ of Ballybrack and Glencullen, but not higher. It 
had certainly climbed up Shankill. A glacier 2000 
feet thick could readily have accomplished what 
| Was required, as was proved by the appearances on 
| Scotch and American mountains. 
| Saiiiateaen 





GLASGOW. 


Naturalists’ Society, April 14.—Annual Meet- 
ing.—Satisfactory reports of the progress of this 
Society were read by the Secretary and Treasurer, 
and the following gentlemen were elected as office- 
bearers for 1864-5 :— President —Mr. Roger 
Hennedy. Vice-Presidents—Messrs. R. Stevenson 
and G. J. Combe. Council—Messrs. Henderson, 
Macnair, and Small. Geological Convener—W. 
M‘Cartney ; Botanical—G. Combe; Zoological— 
A. Sutherland. Hditor—W. Galt. Librarian—T. 
| Walker. Treaswrer—J. Coutts. Secretary—J. A. 
| Mahony. 

An ordinary meeting was held on May 12th, 
Mr. R. Stevenson in the chair. The following 
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members were elected :—Messrs. J. Robertson, D. 
Black, and J. Campbell, jun. 

Mr. W. M‘Cartney intimated his having found 
the tree mallow (Lavatera arborea) on Ailsa Craig 
last month. Its existence on that island being 
recorded as “doubtful” in the Floras, the certainty 


_of its growing there, now ascertained, is an im- 


portant fact. On the rocky cliff it seems to be in 
a truly native habitat, frequently attaining a height 
of six feet. The Scilly Islands and the Bass Rock 
are other localities for this rare species, but in the 
latter it exists as an introduced plant. 

Mr. James Coutts exhibited several cases of silk- 
producing moths, including examples of Bombyx 
mort, Attacus cecropia, Saturnia prometheus, S. 
pavonia minor, with their chrysalides and the silk 
of each species. He read a paper descriptive of 
the preparations, in which it was stated that only 
from the cocoon of the Bombyx mori could the 
silk be wound in a continuous thread, all the 
others requiring to be carded. 

The Secretary exhibited a fungus (Corydiceps 
entomorrhiza) which had germinated in the body 
of a caterpillar, completely obliterating the interna 
organs by the growth of the mycelium, and de” 
veloping from the head a filiform receptacle five 
inches in length. The destructive powers possessed 
by the fungi generally are sufficiently evident in 
the dry rot in timber, ergot in grain, and oidium 
in the vine. In this case, however, we have a 
fungus finding a lodgment in a living animal, its 
development implying the destruction of its tissues 
and consequent death. 

Mr. Thomas Struthers read a paper on “ The 
Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Strata,” which he 
illustrated by diagrams and specimens. He clearly 
defined the position of the stratified and un- 
stratified clays, boreal shell beds, and other local 
deposits, as well as the older strata of Eocene and 
Miocene in one or two localities in Britain and 
more extensively on the Continent. In describing 
the characteristics of the prehistoric period he 
referred to the evidences of the antiquity of man 
as furnished in the Swiss lake-habitations, the 
Danish shell-mounds, and the Irish crannoges, 
and in flint implements and fragments of pottery 
found associated with bones of the mammoth and 
other extinct animals. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, May 30th. 

AsraTic, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street. Anniversary. 

British Arcuitrecrs, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 

Unirep Service Instirvrion, at 8.30.—Whitehall Yard. 
‘‘ A Proposed Plan for Working the Heaviest Ordnance on 
board Armour-plated Ships and in Fortifications, with 
“se Protection for the Men:’’ Capt. C. A. Inglefield, 


preg TUESDAY, May Sist. 
Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
Life :’”’ Professor Marshall. 
Civi, Enorveers, at 8.—25, Great George Street, West- 
minster. The President’s Annual Conversazione. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 
Square. ‘On Syphilis in a Monkey:” Dr. F. Royston 
Fairbank. ‘‘On Abnormal Human Skulls:” Dr. G. D, 
Gibb, M.A., LL.D. “On a Jaw from Buildwas Abbey :” 
Mr, Geo. E. Roberts. “‘On Human Remains from Kent 
Hole: Mr. C. Carter Blake, F.G.S. “On Human Remains 
from a Brazilian Bone-cave :”’ Mr. C. Carter Blake, F.G.S. 
ARCHITECTURAL Exarerrion.—9, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street. “On the Use of Iron for Architectural Pur- 
poses;”” Mr. Aitchison, 


WEDNESDAY, June Ist. 

OBSTETRICAL, at 8.—53, Berners Strect. 

THURSDAY, June 2nd. 

Roya. Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street, 
(1600—1750) :’’ Mr. Hullah. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Linnean, at 8.—Burlington House. 1. “On Conantheree:” 
Mr. Miers. 2. ‘Cross-impregnation, &c., of certain 
Species of Oncizium:’’ Mr. Scott. 3.“ New Hymenoptera 
from Sumatra, New Guinea, &c.:” Mr. Smith, 
4. *‘ Renal Organ of Nudibranchiate Mollusca. 

Cuemicat, at 8.—Burlington House, “ Discrimination of 
Organic Bodies by their Optical Properties :’’ Professor 
Stokes. 

FRIDAY, June 3rd. 

Anca moLoarcat Instirore, at 4.—1, Burlington Gardens. 

PaILoLocicaL, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Royat Instrrvrion, at 8.—Albemarle Street. 

will be, delivered by Professor Frankland. 
SATURDAY, Juns 4th. 
InstirvTe or Actuaries, at 3.—12, St. James’s Square, 


Anniversary. 
Royat Instrrvrion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On Falling 


Stars:’’ Mr. A. Herschel, 


“On Animal 


“On Music 


The discourse 
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ART. 


INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER.- 
COLOURS. 


HE prestige of the Old Society is a tower of 
strength. But for this, there can be no good 
reason why all the young men whose works show 
most promise are, in the first place, candidates for 
admission to the ranks of those who march under 
the banners upon which are blazoned the names 


of Fielding, Varley, Cox, Dewint, and William 
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Hunt. It is only after failing, perhaps time after 
time, to be elected as an associate of the elder 
Society that the om maw aspirant prefers his 
claims to the notice of the younger, or, as it is now 
called, the Institute of Water-Colour Painters. 
The advantages of being seen in good company, 
and of belonging to a Society which has been 
sanctified by the genius of some of the greatest 
English artists, are potent inducements to every 
young and imaginative painter to knock at the 
door in Pall Mall East, rather than at that which 
might be opened to him farther west, and by 
which he might enter upon the enjoyment 
of every advantage which the Old Society can 
offer, minus the ideal ones of which we have been 
speaking. At present the Institute seems hope- 
lessly condemned to the exhibition of works which 
are, by comparison, of palpably inferior merit. 
Nor can it well be otherwise, so long as its mem- 
bers are not true to themselves. The most capable 
of its founders, whose reputations were made 
by its annual exhibitions, left it, during the time 
of its greatest struggles, to enter the ranks of the 
Old Society, then specially opened to receive 
them ; and, even within the last three years, one 
of the most attractive of its painters seceded with 
the same object, though with a different result ; 
and, having met with the rejection from the rival 
Society which, we venture to think, should have 
been the fate of his predecessors, has been libe- 
rally reinstated in the position he abdicated by 
those to whom he had given cause of very just 
offence. So long, however, as the members of 
the Institute are deficient in the esprit de 

s by which alone this and all similar 

ies can be maintained, and the applicants for 
membership consist mainly of disappointed can- 
didates for the honours of the Old Society, we 
must be prepared for poor exhibitions and a 
generally low standard of art. An exhibition 
without works of high motive degenerates into 
a large shop or sale-room. From such a reproach 
we earnestly hope the exhibitions of this Society 
may yearly be farther removed; and, as the 
eg bestowed upon water-colour painting 
in England is fortunately amply sufficient to 
encourage the production of onke of high class, 
there is good ground for hope that the younger 
Society may lessen the distance that now exists 
between it and its rival. A union of the two 
Societies, though much to be desired, would at 
present be so entirely to the advantage of the 
weaker that any scheme of amalgamation would 
prove to be impracticable; but an approach to 
equality in the merits of the exhibitions would 
remove the obstacles in the way of union, and 
substitute a spirit of co-operation for the evil 
spirit of competition which has subsisted, and 
will continue to subsist, so long as absolutely 
identical interests are separated, as is the fashion 
among the art bodies in England, by artificial 
distinctions. 

The Exhibition of the Old Society is composed 
almost entirely of good works, a very few bad 
drawings forming the exception. That of the 
Institute is formed by a collection of average 
water-colour drawings, not deficient in taste and 
skill, but few of which call forth our admiration 
or even seriously demand our attention. The 
most striking figure-subject is by Mr. E. Corbould 
in illustration of Tennyson’s fragment of the 
“Morte d’Arthur.” The feebleness of the ima. 
ginative power displayed in this very clever pro- 
duction is almost painfully evident when tested 
by the extract from the noble poem it is designed 
to illustrate. It would have ioe better not to 
have reprinted it in the catalogue, for the 
imagination is filled on its perusal by a scene com- 
pared with which the picture before us sinks to the 
ine gener: of a charade, the parts of which have 

n happily assigned to the ladies and gentlemen 
of a pleasant party assembled at a country-house. 
We are reminded forcibly of the poses plastiques ; 
and _ certainly the effect of the group as lit up by 
the red and blue fire is exceedingly good. The 
principal actor is a little commonplace and heavy 
perhaps for the part of the king, though he looks 
very well in his armour and his skin is very white; 
but the ladies sustain their parts admirably, and 
look very like “the three queens with crowns 
of gold.” Closer inspection does not tend to 
remove the unfortunate impression made upon us 
by the picture as we lift our eyes from the perusal 

Tennyson’s immortal lines. The three queens 
seem a deal disturbed by the sight of a 
corpse which, save a slight wound on the temple, 
bears no signs of the shock and sweat of battle; 
but the unity and force of the great grief, which is 


so finely expressed in the lines— 
“ And from them rose 
A tingling stars, 
ish Woes ome velne-om canes ef Vinnsthetlin.” 


find no expression in the action of these figures. 
The body of the king, as it is here represented, 
fails altogether to impress us as the temple which 
had contained the great soul of Arthur ; it is rather 
the body of some good-looking, but very common- 
place captain, which is laid out in the presence 
of young ladies who are greatly shocked, and, 
perhaps, really sorry for the death of a favourite 
relative. Still, however much we may object to 
this representation of the “‘ Morte d’Arthur ” on 
esthetic grounds, we readily admit the power 
and skill which mark it as one of the most powerful 
drawings ever produced by Mr. Corbould. No 
other work in the Exhibition can be compared 
with it for varied knowledge and manual skill ; 
and, taken as a result of great experience and 
endless practice, it is a very remarkable picture. 

Mr. Jopling, a comparatively recent member of 
the Society, exhibits, under the title of “ Fluffy,” 
a life-sized portrait of a lady of the demi-monde 
caressing a little dog. It is well drawn and 
admirably coloured—by far the best work that has 
ever been exhibited by the artist. On the ground 
of taste we object to the exhibition of fair horse- 
breakers or housekeepers ; but we readily acknow- 
ledge the merit of this drawing, and note the 
promise it gives of future and worthier achieve- 
ments. Mr. Absolon exhibits, as usual, some very 
agreeable slight drawings, the best of which, 
perhaps, is an illustration from the “Vicar of 
Wakefield ””—‘ The Limner” painting the family 
group, with the squire in the character of Alex- 
ander the Great sitting at Olivia’s feet. The head 
of the artist is a true bit of character—a kindly, 
irritable creature who has been buffeted about 
the world, held of no account, and yet conscious 
of superior qualities. We almost expect to see him 
turn from his work to fret at the young rascals who 
are meddling with his tools, and whom their elders 
fail to revrove. 

Mr. Tidey has attempted in “The Night of 
Betrayal” a work for which he is unqualified 
by previous education. Great genius, matured by 
infinite study, and the command of resources 
which his materials do not supply, would be 
requisite to enable him to succeed in presenting 
the incidents connected with our Lord’s passion 
and suffering. The three drawings by which Mr. 
Tidey has attempted to bring these before us only 
mark how hopelessly incapable he is for such a 
task. A clever artist in his own line, Mr. Tidey 
has surely been ill-advised to risk his reputation 
by attempting to illustrate a theme which many 
greater than he have utterly failed to set. before 
us. Of the remaining figure-painters in the 
Society the President, Mr. Warren, does not 
exhibit this year. Mr. Wehnert has two pretty 
drawings of French fisher-children, Mr. Bouvier 
some of his softly stippled ladies, and Messrs. Lee 
and Green their usual studies from rustic 
figures, &c. 

The landscape-painters provide the chief con- 
tents of the Exhibition. The most striking 
landscapes are those contributed by Mr. J. C. 
Reed, who sends three. ‘A November Day in 
Nantfrancon” (315) is a work of high quality : 
the drawing of the hills shows how carefully 
they have been studied. The treatment of the 
subject is grand so long as the painter has been 
before nature; but, as with his contemporary Mr. 
Newton in the Old Society, his work becomes 
less meritorious in the foreground, which has 
the appearance of having been completed in the 
studio without reference to nature. This is 
notably the case in the present drawing, where 
the rocks and water in the foreground are 
altogether inferior to the distance and middle 
distance. Mr. Leitch, who has long been the 
best landscape-painter in the Society, has sur- 
passed his works in the present Exhibition, 
which indicate a closer approach to mannerism 
and monotony of colour than usual. Mr. Louis 
Haghe, a veteran of the Institute, and one who, 
to his great credit, clave to the Society when in 
the height of his reputation, and when a most 
damaging secession threatened to break it up, 
has only two drawings, both of which are 
characterized by his usual dexterous execution. 
Mr. Mole, who has improved immensely since he 
first became an exhibitor, is a large contributor. 
Mr. W. W. Deane, one of the latest elected 
Associates, shows great power and knowledge of 





architecture in some admirable Norman subjects, 
evidently painted on the spot. Mr. Shalders has 
produced one drawing, among many of pastoral 
landscape subjects, that is worthy of high com- 
mendation. It is called “ Evening, near Dorking,” 
and deserves attention for the truthfulness with 
which the time and place are represented. Mr. 
Vacher has some good Italian subjects, Mr. 
Philp some clever sea-pieces from the coast of 
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Cornwall, Mr. Telbin an interesting drawing of 
“The Sea of Galilee” taken on the spot. Messrs, 
Rowbotham, Richardson, Bennet, Mackewan, 
Robins, Penley, D’Egville, and others, whose 
works are too well known and appreciated to 
require any special notice from us, are well 
represented in the present Exhibition. 








MR. LUCY’S PICTURE AT THE 
EGYPTIAN HALL. 


R. CHARLES LUCY’S picture of “ Cromwell 
at Hampton Court Palace” is the work of 
an English painter long resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. The work bears evidence of 
the careful training of the French School in the 
correct drawing and studied arrangement of the 
composition. Mr. Lucy is familiar with the 
period of history from which he has derived his 
subject. The first impression he made upon the 
public mind was by his picture of ‘“ Cromwell 
beside the death-bed of his daughter, Mrs. Clay- 
pole,” a very impressive picture that was ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy some fifteen years 
ago, and was afterwards engraved. This work 
was followed by the “Parting between Charles 
and his Children,” and other works illustrative of 
the same period. In the’ present picture Crom- 
well and his family are represented in the privacy 
of domestic life, listening to the secretary, 
John Milton, performing on the organ. The 
figure of Cromwell is admirably drawn, and the 
iron expression of his countenance is subdued to 
an unusual softness by the strains of the music 
and the presence of his favourite daughter, Mrs. 
Claypole, who nestles close to her father, as though 
well knowing that her life is ebbing, and that of 
these precious moments of rest and peace few more 
are in store for her in this world. The action and 
expression are just; but we think Mr. Lucy has 
failed to portray the nobleness or even the beauty 
which we know to have been so characteristic of 
the great poet. The subordinate figures of the 
composition are naturally disposed, and, like good 
actors, do not obtrude on the sentiment of the 
principal group of performers. The colour, with- 
out being striking, is agreeable, and altogether 
the picture affords a satisfactory proof of the value 
of those solid qualities which distinguish the works 
of foreign artists generally, and the absence of 
which is so often to be deplored in works of highly 
creditable intention among ourselves. 








ART NOTES. 


THE remaining works of the late Mr. J. D. 
Harding, in oil and water-colours, were sold by 
auction at Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
on Thursday and Friday last week. These last 
memorials of the master realized fair prices, the 
entire amount of the two days’ sale, including a 
few pictures by other artists, being some £4000. 

THE annual publications of the Arundel 
Society, corresponding to 1864, are now in course 
of delivery. The Annual General Meeting of the 
members will take place on the 17th of June. 

Mr. ABEL’s “ Eleanor Crosses,” to which re- 
ference was made in THE READER in the spring 
of last year, are now nearly ready for publication, 
and will consist of eight photographs, with letter- 
press, in folio, including the “ Effigies of Queen 
Eleanor, as modelled for her tomb by Master 
William Sorell, goldsmith,” from which model 
every one of the statues made for the ten crosses 
was copied. Since Mr. Abel issued his specimen 
plate last year, another architectural series of 
photographs from these crosses has been an- 
nounced for publication by Messrs. Cundall & 
Co., with letter-press descriptions by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens. As Mr. Abel’s has been a labour 
of love, fostered by early associations of home, 
under the shadow of the beautiful cross at North- 
ampton, and by oft-repeated visits when upon 
circuit, his “Eleanor Crosses” are less archi- 
tectural models than the poetical embodiment 
of affectionate piety. 

THe Exhibition of Stained Glass at South 
Kensington contains specimens from most of the 
great manufacturers. 

Tue Dublin Exhibition, which promises to 
be very successful, was opened on Wednesday 
last by the Lord Mayor, in the absence of the 
Lord Lieutenant, caused by his lordship’s indis- 
position. 

Two colossal equestrian statues are about to 
be erected at the entrance of the Champs Elysées 
to Francis I. and Napoleon I. oT are to be of 


bronzed plaster, and are merely p there to 
enable the jury and the public to judge of their 
merits. Should they be approved of they will be 


cast in metal and placed in the Louvre. 
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In the present Exhibition of the “Salon” in 
Paris there are altogether 3047 objects of art, 
amongst which there are 1969 paintings, 523 
drawings and water-colours, 301 statues and busts, 
48 lithographs, &c. Among the chief lions are 
mentioned a picture by G. Moreau, ‘‘ Gidipus and 
the Sphinx ;’’ Meissonier’s “ Solferino ;” Géréme, 
“Dancing Bajadere,” in an unusually short dress ; 
and Fromentin, ‘“‘ Horsemen in the Desert.”” The 
preponderance of nudities this year is something 
astounding even for a French Exhibition. The 
Emperor in leaving is reported to have said, 
“ C’est une exposition de . . lorettes.” Among 
sculptures are mentioned “ César” and “ Fight- 
ing Bulls” by Clésinger. A M. Etex has ex- 
hibited a picture, a statue, and a plan of a church 
—so as to give everybody a chance. 

STATUES are about to be erected to the painter 
Raphael Mengs (Winckelmann’s friend) in Aussig 
in Bohemia, and to Rameau in Dijon. 








MUSIC. 
A NEW “FAUST” AND “MARGARET.” 
E have had in London three representatives 
of the heroine of M. Gounod’s opera— 
Malle. Titiens, Madame Carvalho, and Madame 
Sherrington. The portrayals of the character by 
these three ladies have been variations of one type. 
The Margaret which Mdlle. Lucca has just given 
us at Covent Garden is of another genus altogether. 
It is a delineation not less brilliant, not less 
natural, and scarcely less interesting, though its 
interest is of a lower order than any we have had 
before. Its features are so characteristic that they 
can be described without any refined analysis, and 
the result aimed at and achieved is so different 
from what has been before attempted that we are 
equally spared the necessity of passing a verdict 
on its comparative merits. Individual taste must 
herein be the guide of individual judgment. 
Whoever likes Mdlle. Lucca’s conception of the 
character will like her impersonation of it, worked 
out as that is with admirable force, consistency, 
and skill; and even those who think her concep- 
tion a wrong one will, if they make up their minds 
to a complete departure from received traditions, 
find far more in it to enjoy than to criticize. 

The play of MM. Barbier and Carré is, as we 
said on “ Faust’s”’ first appearance among us, a 
version of Goethe’s drama minus its poetry and 
its metaphysics. The legend has, in the hands of 
the adapters, become a common love-story: an 
effective one, no doubt, but no more Goethean 
than a score of opera-plots which might be named. 
The spell, nevertheless, of Goethe’s genius has 
given an extrinsic meaning to the stage-present- 
ments of his characters. The Faust and the Mar- 
garet of the opera have been glorified by a poetic 
halo reflected from the Faust and Gretchen of the 
drama. M. Gounod would never have written 
such a piece as he has written, perhaps could not 
have imagined it, had he worked simply on the 
dry material furnished him by his French play- 
wrights. In the music which has so powerfully 
charmed us all there is an echo of the mystical 
solemnity of the poem, and the singing and 
acting of the piece have till now been coloured 
by the same tradition. Mdlle. Lucca’s reading 
of Margaret sets this tradition aside. She has 
not tried to make herself the Gretchen of Goethe, 
that wonderful ideal of—something which we 
need not try to describe by epithets. She pre- 
sents herself as a vivacious little damsel, rather 
inclined to be pert, and an undisguised coquette. 
Girlishly innocent she is, no doubt, within limits ; 
but her innocence is not of the sort which makes the 
ideal of maiden purity, and the passion that she 
shows as the story developes itself has more of the 
sensuous than the ethereal init. In a Margaret of 
this sort we recognise the typical heroine of many a 
French novel. The Hetty of our own “ Adam 
Bede” pretty fairly represents her. She falls an 
easy prey, of course, to the seductive wiles of her 
lover; and the spectator feels that it would not 
need a Mario-power of fascination, still less the 
aid of Mephistophilean magic, to make a Faust 
capable of achieving such a conquest as this. With 





the Margaret of Mdlle. Lucca the rapt ecstasy of | 
| nothing could better prove the consummate artist 


that lovely duet in the garden-scene becomes some- 
thing much more ordinary, and, we can hardly 
help saying, something much lower, than the 





one than has been taken by her predecessors. 
But, granting this, the fashion in which she has 
worked out her conception can hardly be praised too 
highly. Her vigorous dramatic instinct enables 
her to make the character perfectly lifelike. Her 
representationis thoroughly consistent throughout : 
its leading idea once accepted, its entire natural- 
ness disarms further criticism. This naturalness, 
to say nothing of the charm which Mdlle. Lucca’s 
brilliant execution of the music would give to any 
reading of the part, will be certain to make it 
popular. Her treatment of the character gives 
abundant scope, too, for the pathos which she 
can throw into her singing equally with her 
acting. The ballad-soliloguy (‘‘ There was a 
king in Thule’) and the dungeon-duet, for in- 
stance, have never been given with more delicate 
or with deeper feeling ; and the great “repent- 
ance” scene in the church, where Margaret at her 
prayers is tormented by the demon voices that 
keep telling her of her damnation, made evident 
a resource of tragic power which of itself should 
place the German prima donna high in the rank 
of great actresses. But Mdlle. Lucca’s imper- 
sonation, on the whole, must be said to extort 
rather than to win our admiration. We cannot 
help being sorry that the temptation (apparently) of 
achieving asuccess by an original “ coup” has ledher 
to give usa Margaret of a lower sort than the one 
we expected from her, when her rare powers would 
just as well have enabled her (as we believe) to 
have given an appropriate expression of a character 
which is among the most precious of the ideal 
creations that poetry has bequeathed to us. To 
have succeeded as she has done is no slight 
success ; but the most complete embodiment of a 
lower type is, after all, a less achievement than 
even a sketch of a higher. There are more Hetties 
in the world than Gretchens ; and a representation 
of the commoner kind of nature is therefore apt 
to be thought more natural than the representa- 
tion of the rarer; but we had rather see an artist 
of Mdlle. Lucca’s powers take instinctively the 
higher path. 

Signor Mario’s assumption of the character of 
Faust was expected to be the most perfect repre- 
sentation of the part that has been yet seen. 
Years of pleasant experience have enabled opera- 
goers so exactly to measure the powers of the 
great tenor that speculation about him is seldom 
at fault. Our expectations, this time, have been 
fully met. As the old philosopher in the prologue 
he has little more to do than to deliver an expres- 
sive piece of vocal declamation, which he does 
with that perfection of musical utterance which is 
so peculiarly grateful to the ear in the present 
cosmopolitanized condition of the Italian stage. 
As the metamorphosed cavalier he is perfect ; for a 
slight lack of ease—ease which, we are certain, will 
come after a few repetitions of the part—is scarcely 
to be reckoned as a deficiency. ‘The appearance 
of having to feel his way which has been observed 
when first Signor Mario has taken a new part 
of great pretensions—his Don Giovanni was an 
instance—is to be noticed here. When this 
has disappeared his unequalled grace of manner 
will exercise its proper charm undiminished. 
In such a part as Faust the less pains Signor 
Mario takes the better he will succeed. It 
involves no subtle delineation of character; he 
has only to act the gentleman, and that he will 
best do by forgetting to act at all. This happy 


privilege, the possession of a natural manner | 


which is never otherwise than perfectly refined, 
and therefore requires no watching over, is one 
which belongs, so far as we know, to Signor Mario 
alone among singers. One may say this without 
slighting other artists ; for the gift is so rare that 
it is no reproach not to have it. A dozen years 
ago Signor Mario might have sung the music of 
Faust (had it been written) to equal perfection. 
The decay of his voice now sorely hampers his exe- 
cution. The music is for the most part deli- 
cate, and spares him the strain inflicted by a 
heroic part ; but its very delicacy demands a com- 
mand over vocal force without which the render- 
ing light and shade becomes an impossibility. 
The long-drawn flowing phrases of such a song as 


|“ Salve dimora” are sadly marred by an incessant 


feeling which has been breathed through the | 


notes by other interpreters of the character. 
There is much more of the “dolce voluttade” in it 
than of the “ineffabil mistero.” We hope that 
we are not misreading Mdlle. Lucca’s interpreta- 
tion of the character; but, if we are not, it seems 
scarcely n to say that the type she has 
chosen to mould her Margaret upon is a lower 





alternation of pianissimo and sforzando. But 
than the skill with which he actually turns his 
physical deficiencies to account as a means of 
effect. 


equal and capricious phrasing, so delightful does it 
sound from his lips. 

Of the remaining characters, the tuneful Siedel 
of Madame Didiée, the Valentin of Signor Gra- 


ziani, and the intelligent Mephistopheles of M. 
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Faure, we could only speak by repeating the com- 
mendations of last year. The mounting and 
general performance of the piece are so complete 
and so splendid that, whatever other “Faust” a 
lover of music may have seen, he can scarcely be 
said to have seen the best till he has been to 
Covent Garden. As these columns have borne 
cordial testimony to the high merits of the 
rformance at Her Majesty’s, there is no harm 
in remarking that the misplacement of the “re- 
pentance ”’ scene at that house is a serious defect, 
and that its restoration to its proper place, after 
the death-scene of Valentin, is a telling feature of 
the Covent Garden arrangement. The final scene, 
too, of the apotheosis of the heroine is a marvel 
of beauty. At the risk of being accused of an 
unpoetical weakness for stage effect, we must say 
that the soaring group of pretty seraphs which 
wafts the soul of the glorified “‘ Margaret” through 
the starlit ether makes a picture which is not 

unworthy of this latest-born of beautiful operas. 
R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 

Tue University of London appears to be con- 
sidering the desirableness of conferring Degrees 
in Music. Its Convocation, at a recent meeting, 
came to a resolution recommending the appoint- 
ment of a committee to “ draw up and submit to 
the Senate suitable regulations.” A contem- 
porary—the Musical Standard—expresses a hope 
that such degrees will only be conferred upon 
those who have already passed a matriculation 
examination, if not that for the B.A. degree. In 
this hope all will concur who believe that the best 
preparation for the intelligent pursuit of any par- 
ticular art is a liberal education. If the claims of 
music had been duly recognised by our old 
Universities, perhaps we might have been spared 
having to lament that rational methods of teach- 
ing the art are almost utterly unknown. 

MpD.LLe. BETTELHEIM, the contralto who is so 
successfully making her way at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, is a pianist of mark as well as a singer. 
She was born, says a Vienna paper, on June Ist, 
1845, at Pesth; was educated as a pianoforte 
player; and made a successful début as such in 
1861. That she has not forgotten a branch of the 
art so valuable to a vocalist was proved by her 
performance at Herr Pauer’s concert last week, 
where she joined the concert-giver in a duet for 
two pianofortes, and was as much applauded 
in her character of instrumentalist as for her 
singing. 

A CONCERT will be given at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday week, June 7, for the benefit of the 
family of Sam Cowell, the comic singer, who died 
lately of consumption. Mr. Sims Reeves and a 
number of other well-known artists will take part 
init. The splendid liberality with which musicians 
give their time and their talents to the cause of 
charity is a thing of which the profession may 
well be proud. One name in particular we cannot 
help remarking as scarcely ever absent when any 
work of love or mercy has to be forwarded—that 
of Madame Parepa. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre the “ Barbiere,” 
“Les Huguenots,” and “ Faust” have occupied 
the week. Mdlle. Trebelli has been the Rosina, 
and Signor Gardoni the Count, in Rossini’s opera, 
The cast of Meyerbeer’s masterpiece—a very 
strong one—remains substantially the same as 
last year. “ Fidelio” is understood to be nearly 
ready. 

Ar the orchestral trial of the Musical Society 
last week, a symphony by Mr. Henry Holmes, 
compositions for pianoforte and orchestra by Mr. 
T. W. Walstein and Mr. Arthur O'Leary, and 
overtures by Mr. Gadsby, Mr. W. 8. Lambert and 
Mr. Henry Leslie were performed. Mr. Leslie’s 
overture struck us as being the piece which dis- 
played the most musicianly ease and distinctness 
of style. The evening was a really pleasant one, 
and the audience evidently enjoyed it. These 
trials are excellent things, and would of them- 
selves entitle the Society to the thanks of the 


| musical world. 





Herr Joaciim’s re-appearance on Monday 
last at the Popular Concert was heartily welcomed 
by an audience which represented not less in 


quality than in size a considerable section of the 
musical world of London. He played again on 


The only danger here, as we have before | Thursday at Mr. Leslie’s, and is to lead at the 


remarked, is that Signor Mario may be corrupting | 
_ our taste by teaching us to fall in love with un- 


Musical Union Matinée on Tuesday. We there- 
fore reserve further remark on his first perform- 
ance. Herr Ernst’s concert, at which Herr 
Joachim is to assist, is deferred tillJune4. Herr 
Wienawski is to be the leader on Monday next, 
and we are glad to see that Herr Jaell is to play 
at the same concert. 
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Ar the Royal Italian Opera Malle. Patti has | applause bestowed on him by his audience of 


been singing with her accustomed success in “ La 
Sonnambula.” The first performance of “ Don 
Giovanni” is announced for Monday evening, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of “Stradella” for Saturday. Signor Scalese, a— 
buffo-singer of good Continental fame, who appears | 


to-night for the first time as Doctor Bartolo, is to 
play Leporello. Malle. Patti, Mdlle. Fricci, and 
Signor Tamberlik are included in the cast. 
Mdlle. Fricci, by the way, replaced Mdlle. Lucca 
as Valentine at the second performance of the 
* Huguenots’ with such effect as to earn the 
genuine applause of a crowded house. The liquid 
and sympathetic tones of her voice and her 
artistic singing are gradually securing for her the 
favour of the Covent Garden public. 

A LIGHT three-act opera, called “ A Student's 
Frolic,” written by Mr. J. R. Molloy, an amateur 
composer, was performed at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening for the benefit of the (educa- 
tional) Charity of the Immaculate Conception. 
Cardinal Wiseman and a large body of the 
Roman Catholic aristocracy were among the 
audience. The music made a very favourable 
impression. 

HERE is no lack of activity among the com- 
posers of new service music for use in Catholic 
churches. A mass by M. Godefroid for full 
chorus and orchestra has lately been brought out 
at St. Eustache. New masses by Signor Ro- 
berti and by Herr Molique have been recently per- 
formed at Catholic churches in London. 

A WELL-INFORMED contemporary (the Orchestra) 
is “desired to state” that Madame Grisi and 
Signor Mario are engaged for an autumnal 
musical tour organized by Mr. G. Dolby. 

Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN has written the music 
of a ballet called “ L’Ile Enchantée,” which was 
brought out at the Covent Garden opera last 
week. Were it not that any exercise of the pen 
and brain of a young composer must be profitable 
to himself, one might be sorry for what seems 
like a waste of good musical power. 

COMMEMORATIVE performances are taking place 
in most of the great towns of France in honour of 
Meyerbeer. /étes with a similar intent are being 
organised at Vienna and Berlin. 

HE newly-won “liberty of the theatres’ in 
France is bearing its fruit in the multiplication of 
new enterprises. A second Italian theatre is to 
be started in Paris, specially dedicated to buffo 
opera. 
THERE is to take place on the 12th and 13th of 
June a grand singing festival at Cologne, at which 


_ about 1000 singers belonging to about forty sing- 


ing leagues will compete. 
Ricuarp WaGNER has been called to Munich 
by the young king, to take his residence there. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MAY 380th to June 4th. 
PST Moning Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
p.m 


Philharmonic Society, Hanover Square Rooms, 8 p.m. 
Mme. Puzzi’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 2 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Musical Union’s Fifth Matinée, St. James’s 
all, 34 p.m. 
Mr. Salaman’s Evening Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY.—Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Morning Piano- 
forte Performance, Hanover Square Rooms. 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby and M. Sainton’s Concert, St, James’s 
Hall, 3 p.m. 
New Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall. 
Royal Asylum of St. Ann’s Society’s Concert, Hanover 
Rooms, 84 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Opera Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
Covent GArpEN.—To-night, “ Barbiere;’’ Monday, 
** Don Giovanni ;”’ Tuesday, “‘ Faust ;’’ Thursday, 
“*Sonnambula;”’ Saturday, “ Stradella.”’ 
Her Mavsesty’s.— To-night, “ Faust;’’ Tuesday, 
“ Palstaff;”? Wednesday Morning, “ Faust.” 








THE DRAMA. 


M. FECHTER’S HAMLET, &c., &e. 


es audience which assembled at the Lyceum on 
Saturday evening last to witness M. Fechter’s 
Hamlet was one whose opinion of the performance 
is worthy of consideration by M. Fechter’s critics, 
especially by such of them as take an adverse view 
of his acting of this, the most difficult, perhaps, of 
all Shakespeare’s male characters. It is only on 
remarkable occasions that such audiences—distin- 
guished by the presence of large numbers of 
artists, literary men, and persons of notable taste 
—are drawn to the theatre ; and the behaviour of 
such audiences must always be significant, their 
praise or blame important, though it may be 
admitted that their verdicts are not necessarily 
decisive. Against much criticism of a ing 
kind, as it has ap to us, M. Fechter may 
set off the warm and thoroughly appreciative 








Saturday night. The favourable impression made 
by him on his first appearance as Hamlet, in the 
early part of the year 1861, has now been renewed 
and deepened in the minds of great numbers of 
his admirers beyond question. One of the 


_ strongest objections urged against his perform- 


ance of Shakespeare’s characters has been on the 
grouud of his imperfect pronunciation; but this 
objection must, in fairness, be modified henceforth. 
The improvement effected by M. Fechter in his 
pronunciation—particularly observable in the 
earlier scenes of the play—is something extraor- 
dinary. The line “O what a rogue and 
peasant-slave am I!” which formerly provoked 
smiles, if not absolute laughter, by the falseness 
with which the words were accented, is now 
almost as correctly pronounced as it could be 
by English lips. It is in the more hurried and 
passionate scenes that the French accent still 
asserts itself; but M. Fechter has made such way 
that, determined as he evidently is to conquer the 
defect, the day may be not distant when the now 
valid objection of his critics will be mere hyper- 
criticism. The great characteristic—the quality 
of the performance which lifts it above the level 
of the best modern presentments of Hamlet—is 
the intense naturalness with which M. Fechter 
invests his embodiment of the part. Instead of a 
mere abstract being, Hamlet, as represented by 
him, is eminently a creature of flesh and blood 
with whom we become as familiarly acquainted 
as with a grief-stricken friend, whose carriage, 
daily mode of life, and personal habits are inti- 
mately known to us. Since the time of Shake- 
speare it is, at least, doubtful whether any repre- 
sentation of the character has invested it with 
such living interest. Of two great performers 
we have Hazlitt’s recorded opinion: “ Mr. [John] 
Kemble,” he says in his “Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays,” “ plays it like a man in armour, 
with a dsterminell inveteracy of purpose, in one 
undeviating straight line, which is as remote from 
the natural grace and refined susceptibility of the 
character as the sharp angles and abrupt starts 
which Mr. [Edmund] Kean introduces into the 
part. Mr. Kean’s Hamlet is as much too splenetic 
and rash as Mr. Kemble’s is too deliberate and 
formal.” The opposite styles of the two present- 
ments are here clearly described and call up an 
intelligible picture. To neither performer, we 
are convinced, would the Lyceum audience of 
Saturday evening have accorded the applause 
with which it hailed the performance of M. 
Fechter. 

We are glad to see that, in spite of rumours to 
the contrary which have been current for some 
weeks past, the scenic accessories of the revived 
play have not been raised into undue importance. 
They are extremely beautiful, complete, and pre- 
pared with an amount of care worthy of the 
subject ; but nothing like mere spectacular effects 
is anywhere made to take the place of those 
springing from the legitimate action of the drama. 
No Polytechnic “ ghost’ revisits the glimpses of 
the moon; the vanishing of the “buried majesty 
of Denmark” is, nevertheless, sufficiently spectral 
to be in thorough consonance with the spirit of 
the scenes in which it plays so awful a part. Mr. 
Telbin has, in fact, done his work admirably. The 
halls and chambers in the palace which he has set 
upon the stage have all a surprising verisimilitude, 
which gives to the action an extraordinary like- 
ness to reality. In the platform-scene the ground 
is represented thinly covered with snow—an effect 
which heightens the gloomy aspect of the place ; 
the scene in which the Ghost relates to Hami/et 
the particulars of his death showing the platform 
bordered with tempest-riven pines that stand out 
ghostlike in the fitful moonlight. As in the pro- 
duction of the play at the Princess’s three years 
ago, the conventional idea of the costumes has 
been entirely set at nought by M. Fechter, who 
now, as then, wears long flaxen hair instead of 
the traditional black locks. There are, however, 
several new and noteworthy points in the present 
ae as regards costume and minor details. 

e think it will be admitted as a judicious 
change that Laertes, when he hurriedly comes 
to Elsinore to seek vengeance for the murder of 
his father, does not enter on the scene dressed in 
full mourning, as if his first thought on landing 
had been to seek his tailor. M. Fechter has also 
corrected an anachronism with regard to the 
“Player Queen,” who has invariably on the 
modern stage been represented as a woman; in 
the new revival she is properly represented in the 
garb of a boy—no women being employed as 
actors till long after Shakespeare’s time. A strik- 
ing improvement has also been introduced into the 
fencing-scene at the end of the play. Hitherto 
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there has always been a senseless scuffle between 
Hamlet and Laertes, during which they changed 
foils, for no imaginable reason; by the new ar- 
rangement of the “business,” Zaertes disarms 
Hamlet, who, finding himself wounded, and sus- 
pecting foul play, seizes his adversary’s baited foil 
and wrenches it from his hand, while Zaertes 
snatches up the one which he had struck from 
Hamlet’s grasp. So much for the details of this 
long-expected and extremely interesting perform- 
ance. 

Of M. Fechter’s acting we have spoken in 
general terms of admiration. In imparting to the 
personation of Ham/et the familiar and conversa- 
tional tone of the romantic school of acting, of 
which he is one of the ablest representatives on 
the French as well as upon the English stage, he 
may offend—and, no doubt, has deeply offended— 
many of the upholders of the traditional forms of 
English tragic-acting ; but, as we have more than 
once before stated, it is by no means clear to us 
that he would not command the suffrage of 
Shakespeare himself if it could be solicited. 
Shakespeare had everything in common with this 
so-called romantic school, or at all events intinitel 
more than with any more formal school of dramatic 
art; and we have little hope of seeing aShakespearian 
theatre flourish in England on any other basis 
than that of the modern romantic school of act- 
ing. The suceess of the present performance 
is decidedly instructive, and, we are sure, cannot 
be explained away on any grounds of eorrupt 
taste or injudicious patronage. ‘ Hamlet” is pre- 
sented at the Lyceum very far from faultlessly, 
but upon the whole so admirably, that the public 
for whose entertainment it has been produced 
accept it as thoroughly well worthy of their 
patronage ; and we are quite in accord with the 
public’s conclusion. The play is extremely well 
cast. Mr. Emery’s Claudius is the best that has 
been seen upon the stage for along time. Following 
the steps of his leader, Mr. Emery appears to have 
thought out the character for himself; and the 
result is that many points are brought out with a 
clearness that gives a greatly increased interest to 
the part. The Polonius of Mr. John Brougham 
hits tolerably the mean between the conventional 
idea of the old courtier and that which the stu- 
dent, untrammelled by notions of stage tradition, 
forms of it. Mr. J. G. Shore plays Horatio with 
well-sustained feeling, but appears to us to err in 
representing Hamlet's “noble” friend and confi- 
dant as hanging with such incessant anxiety upon 
every look and gesture of the troubled prince. 
Mr. Jordan as the Ghost failed to suggest any 
idea of his incorporeal condition: a more solid 
ghost in appearance, speech, and action, indeed, 
we hardly ever remember to have seen upon the 
stage. Mr. H. Widdicomb’s Gravedigqger is a 
capital bit of acting, full of light and shade, and 
most praiseworthily free from exaggeration. Of 
Miss Kate Terry’s Ophelia it is hardly possible to 
speak too highly. Full of grace, tenderness, and 
gently-painted anxiety in her scenes with Ham/et, 
she rises to a high pitch of pathos in those in 
which she is bereft of her reason. The Gertrude 
of Miss Elsworthy is also an admirable perform- 
ance. At the end of nearly every act the chief 
performers were called to receive special tributes 
of applause on the first night; and we have little 
doubt that similar marks of favour will be be- 
stowed upon them for many nights to come. 

A farce under the title of “Timothy to the 
Rescue!’ was brought out with success on Monday 
evening atthe Strand. It is written by Mr. H. 
J. Byron, and has at least the merit of being 
original. It is more particularly noticeable, how- 
ever, as serving to introduce an actor new to the 
theatres of the West-end. ‘The actor referred to 
is Mr. Thomas Thorne, long the favourite “low 
comedian” of the Surrey, who represents an 
actor out of an engagement who, for the purpose 
of frightening away a friend’s mother-in-law—a 
terribly loquacious personage, very well played by 
Mrs. Manders—disguises himself as a stage-villain, 
a wandering minstrel, and a policeman. Mr. 
Thorne has a good deal of quaint humour, and 


reminds us faintly of the late James Rogers; but 


the present piece is not of a character to enavle 
him to display his best qualities. ® 
At the Princess’s “ The Corsican Brothers’ — 


' revived, it is understood, at the request of the 


Prince of Wales—was capitally played on Monday 
evening, Mr. George Vining performing the parts 
of the twin brothers, and Mr. Walter Lacy sus- 
taining his old part of Chdéteau-Renaud, which he 
inherited from its first representative in London, 
Mr. Alfred Wigan. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present at the performance, and 
appeared greatly to enjoy the well-known ghost- 
story. 
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OVELS. 





NOTICE.—In order to facihtate an early and full supply of 


ther Novels at all Librarves simultaneously throughout the 
country, and at the same teme to avoid unequal wholesale 


terms, Messrs. LOW & CO. 


have adopted, since the \st of 


March last, the uniform published price of 8s. per Volume, 


enstead of 10s. 6d. 


A Second Edition of THE LOST SIR MASSINGBERD, in 2 vols., 


will be ready on Monday. 


THE CHILDREN OF LUTETIA:; or, Life amongst the Poor of Paris, 


by BLANCHARD JERROLD, is published this day. 


HAUNTED HEARTS, by the Author of “The Lamplighter,” in 


2 vols., is published this day. 


MORE SECRETS THAN ONE, by Henry Holl, Author of ‘‘ The 


King’s Mail,” in 3 vols., ready on the 30th inst. 


STRATHCAIRN, by Charles Allston Collins, in 2 vols., next Month. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 14, LUDGATE HILL. 





66, Brook Street, W. 


MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co's | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
eiesninsinetnicie 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NOTTING- | 
HILL MYSTERY.” 
VELVET LAWN. A Novel. 


By CHARLES FELIX, Author of ** The Notting-Hill 
Mystery.” 


Three Volumes, post 8vo, [Ready. 
NEW NOVEL BY “ MANHATTAN,” 
MARION. A Novel. 
By “MANHATTAN,” 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. [Ready. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS. 


Joun McDovatt Sruart’s JOURNALS OF EXPLORATIONS IN 
AUSTRALIA FROM 1858 TO 1862. 

Edited by WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A., F.R.G.S., &c. 
Tllustrated with a Portrait of the Author, and Twelve Page 
Engravings on Wood, drawn by GreorGe FRENCH ANGAs, 
from Sketches taken during the Expedition, and accom- 
panied by a carefully-prepared Map of the Explorer’s Route 


across the entire Continent. 
One large Volume, 8vo., 21s. [Ready. 


The HISTORY of the COTTON FAMINE, 


From THe Fauu or SUMTER TO THE PASSING OF THE 
Pusiic Works’ Act. 
ARNOLD. 


ARTHUR 
[In the press, 


SVO. 


Br &. 


DYBBOL AND DENMARK. 


THE DANES IN CAMP. 
LETTERS FROM SONDERBORG. 
By THe HonourasLte AUBERON HERBERT. 
One Volume, post 8vo. [Just ready. 


A THEODICY; 


Or, Vindication of the Divine Glory as Manifested in the 
Constitution and Government of the Moral World. 


By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LUL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. 
One Volume, 8vo., 12s. [ Ready. 


A PIECE OF BREAD. 


From the French of M, Jean Mace. 


By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 
Author of “ Parables from Nature,” “* Legendary Tales,” &c, 


One Volume, fcap. 8vo. [Just ready. 


RINGTON PRIORY. A Novel. 
By ETHEL HONE. 


Three Volumes, post 8vo. [Just ready. 





London: SaunpeErs, Or.ey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





Just published, cloth, price 2s., post free, 


EDWARD IRVING: 


A REVIEW. 





“This work contains a survey of the progress and nature 
of Irving’s theological convictions, illustrated by original 
information, and by quotations from his successive works 
and showing, in a condensed form, what he believed, an 
taught, and did, in a way quite beyond the aim of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘ Life,’ and not to be found in any existing work. 
The author is a cle yman, who possessed unusual oppor- 
tunities of learning Seving’s character as & man, his 
career as a pastor and a theologian.” Extract from Preface. 








Edinburgh: T. Laurie, 92, Princes Street ; and all 


Booksellers, 


New Novel by the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.’’ 





This day is published, Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 12s., 


THE TRIAL: 


MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ 


Macmiutuan & Co.,: London and Cambridge. 





Three Volumes, crown 8vo., £1. Lis, 6d., 


CLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 


**Unmistakably a work of original genius.’’—Ezraminer. 


Macm1.Luan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Three Volumes, crown Svo., £1. 11s, 6d., 


CLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 


“The romantic history of Edgar Venghen may take rank 
as one of the most highly-wrought and thrilling-told tales 
. ... that have ever figured in an English novel.” —Morning 
Star. 


MacMI1.tuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


Three Volumes, crown 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d., 


CLARA VAUGHAN : A Novel. 


“There is great freshness and vivacity in the way in 
which the story is carried through; and, so far as simply 
keeping up the reader’s attention is concerned, it may be 
pronounced as full of materials for amnsement as almost any 
novel of the season.’’—Saturday Review, 


Macmiititan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6d., 


ECLOGUES AND MONODRAMAS: 
A commana OF VERSES. 


By WILLIAM LANCASTER. 


Macmintian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





A BOOK WITH A PURPOSE. 


In crown 8vo., 68., 


HAMILTON GRAEME; 
THE FOURTH GENERATION. 


MISS MARIA L, CHARLESWORTH. 


OR, 





London : WILLiam Maciwrosa, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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18, GreaT Mar.tsornovens STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. Victor 


Hvueo. Authorized English Translation. 1 Vol. 8vo., 12s., 
bound. 


““M. Victor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant 
book on Shakspeare. M. H sketches the life of Shak- 


speare, and makes of it a very effective picture. I nation 
and pleasant fancy are mingled with the facts. ere is 
high colouring, but t with a charm which has not hitherto 


been found in any portrait of Shakspeare painted by a 


foreign hand,.”—Atheneum, 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 


BETH To ANNE. Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton. 
By the Duke oF MANCHESTER. Seconpb Epirton, revised, 
2 Vols. 8vo., with fine Portraits, 

From the Times.—‘‘ These volumes are sure to excite curi- 
osity. A great deal of interesting matter is here collected 
from sources which are not within everybody’s reach. The 
light now thrown on the story of Queen Catherine will fasci- 
nate every reader.”’ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. 
By Bensamin LUMLEY, ba Years Director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 8vo., with Portrait of the Author by 
Count D’Orsay. [Just ready. 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


Illustrated by His Journal and Correspondence. By Mrs. 
OurepHANT. New and CHEAPER EpiTi0n, in 1 Vol., with 
Portrait, price 9s., bound. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving’s 
Life ought to have a niche in every gallery of religious bio- 
graphy. There are few lives that will be fuller of instruction, 
interest, and consolation.” —Saturday Review. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 


Mother of Napoleon III. New and Cueaprer Epition, 
in 1 Vol., 6s., bound. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN 
OFFICER’S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
D. ». Muter, 13th (Prince Albert’s) Light Infantry. 2 

ols., 21s, 


THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, AS IN- 


DICATED IN PROPHECY. By the Rev. Jonn Cum- 
minG, D.D. 1 Vol., crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 
mT Vicror Hvuco. The Authorized English Translation. 
Illustrated by Millais, price 5s., bound, forming the New 
Volume of Hurst and BuLackerr’s STANDARD LIBRARY 
or CuEAP EpiTions oF PoputaR MopERN WoRkKs. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


Author of ** Live it Down,” &c. 3 Vols. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 
** Paul Ferroll.” 2 Vols. 
“ The best novel the author has written.”’— Messenger. 
“The same forcible style, the same power of bringing 
before the reader things and people, and making them 
known to us, that gave such a charm to the author's 
former works, are conspicuous in ‘John Greswold,’ ’—John 
Bull. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author of 


* St. Olave’s.”” 3 Vols. 

** We venture to predict for ‘ Janita’s Cross’ a large share 
of the popularity obtained by ‘ St. Olave’s.’ It will be read 
for its literary merit, its terseness and vivacity, its clear pre- 
sentations of scenes and persons, its fervent appeals to the 
higher feelings of human nature.’’—READER. 


ADELA CATHCART. By George Mac- 
DONALD, M.A., Author of “‘ David Elginbrod.”’ 3 Vols. 
“There is a certain grace and beauty about all that Mr. 
Macdonald writes.’’—Atheneum, 


DR. JACOB. By the Author of ‘‘John 


and I,” 3 Vols. 

**A strikingly-original and powerful novel.” — National 
Review. 

Second Edition of BARBARA’S HIS- 
TORY. By Ame.ia B. Epwarps. 3 Vols. 

“Tt is not often that we light upon a new novel of so much 
merit and interest as ‘Barbara’s History.’ It is a very 
graceful and charming book, which the world will like. This 
is high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it.’’— Times. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 


**No Church,” “‘ Owen: a Waif,” &c. 3 Vols. 
[Just ready. 





13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MURRAY & CO’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Just published, post 8vo., price 6s., with Portrait of Brother 
Ignatius, 


THREE MONTHS IN AN ENGLISH 


MONASTERY: a Personal Narrative. By CHARLEs 
WALKER. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GIANT MOUN- 


TAINS: aSeries of Illustrated Fairy Tales. Price 3s.6d. 
** No leas instructive than entertaining.” —Odserver. 
“A good book to put into the hands of young persons.” 


—Press, 
“In every way the best we have seen.””—Sunday Times, 


*“‘ Will be found amusing by young people.”’—Dispatch. 


THE COURT-MARTIAL: a Satirical 


DRAMA. By Marriner. Price 2s. é 
“4 singular and characteristic production, displaying 
considerable literary facility.’”’— United Service Gazette. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING: an Ode. By 


J. R. W. Lomas. Price 2s. 


TRIFLES FOR TRAVELLERS. By 


Rev. Ropert HENNIKER. Price 2s. (In June. 
Musparayx & Co,, 13, Paternoster Row, 








THE READER. 
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Now ready, 


The Westminster Review. 
New Series. 
No. L. APRIL, 1864. 


CoNnTENTS :— 
I. THE BASIN OF THE UPPER NILE AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


Il. STRIKES AND INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. 
Ill. THE ABOLITION OF RELIGIOUS TESTS. 


IV. THE PREROGATIVE OF PARDON AND THE 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


V. NEW ZEALAND. 
VI. TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
VII. THE PHILOSOPHY OF ROGER BACON. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE; -—1. Theolo 
and Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. 
= History and Biography.—5. Belles 

ettres. 


London: Triinyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 4s. ; annually, prepaid, post free, 13s. 4d., 
No. V., MAY, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


CONTENTS :— 
1. CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES AND PURE 
RACES. 


2. PEYRERIUS AND THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 
8. MISCEGENATION. 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY. 

5. SAVAGE AFRICA. 


6. SHAKESPEARE CONSIDERED _ ETHNOLOGIC- 
ALLY AND PHRENOLOGICALLY. 


7. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


8. THE NEANDERTHAL SKULL. 
9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


THE JOURNALS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY contains Papers by R. Lee, J. Bendyshe, J 
Reddie, Rev. J. M. Joass, George E. Robarts, . Carter 
Blake, and Alfred R. Wallace. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly, devoted to 
LITERATURE, ART, and POLITICS. MAY, 1864. 
ConTENTS :— 
I. A CRUISE ON LAKE LADOGA, 
II, WET WEATHER WORK. VI. 
III. THE REAPER’S DREAM. 


IV. THE NEW ENGLAND REVOLUTION OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


V. SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY LIFE OF 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 


VI. THE SNOW MAN. 

VII. THE GOLD-FIELDS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
VIII. LIFE ON THE SEA ISLANDS. I. 

IX. GOLD HAIR. 

X. CALIFORNIA AS A VINELAND. 

XI. TO A YOUNG GIRL DYING. 

XII. THE RIM. I. 
XIII. TYPES. 
XIV. HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS. V. 

XV. RE-ENLISTED. 


XVI. THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


London: Triipner & Co., 69, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Continental Monthly, de- 


oted to Literature and National Policy. MAY, 1964, 
CONTENTS :— 
I, AMERICAN FINANCES AND RESOURCES, 
Il. AENONE.* 


III, OUR DOMESTIC RELATIONS; on, HOWTO TREAT THE 
REBEL STATES. 


IV. THE MOUND BUILDER. 
Vv. A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, 
VI. A SUMMER’S NIGHT. 
VIL. THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
VIII. THE HOUSE IN THE LANE. 
IX. MUSIC A SCIENCE. 
X. THOUGHTS. By VirGIniIA VAUGHAN, 
XI, THE WAR, A CONTEST FOR IDEAS. 
XII. HINTS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
XIII. APHORISMS. 
XIV. THE WILD AZALEA. 
XV. A PATR OF STOCKINGS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Transactions of the Entomo- 


LOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. Vor. I. 
Part Il, 
CONTENTS :-— 
I, JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS, 
IL. PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Ill, ON THE INSECTS OF AUSTRALIA ALLIED TO THE 
GLAPHYRIDA. 


IV. ON THE SCYDMAENIDA OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Vv. NOTES ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF A DIPTE- 
ROUS INSECT. 
VI. OF tan PSELAPHYDA OF AUSTRALIA. SECOND 


VIL. DESCRIPTION OF NEW COLEOPTERA FROM PORT 
DENISON. 


VIII. ON A NEW SPECIES OF ORNITHOPTERA. 


IX. ON THE SCARITIDH OF NEW HOLLAND. SECOND 
PAPER. 


London; Tripner & Co,, Colonial Literary ney, 
60, Paternoster Row. att 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, 4 
dhashen, ond cller eminent Oomgenen _— 


London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 








TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND THE TRADE, 





Published on the 1st and 15th of each Month, 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


*,* Each Number contains a Leading Article by the Editor; London and Continental Correspondence from Europe ; 


Authors at Home; Authors Abroad; Notes on Books an 


d Booksellers ; Autograph Letters ; Notes and Queries ; 


Art; Literary Intelligence ; Lists of all Books published in America; Advertisements, 
&c 


&e. 


The Annual Subscription is 10s., payable in advance. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS, 


UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


MESSRS. CUNDALL, DOWNES, & COMPANY have 
the pleasure of announcing that they have purchased Three 
Series of PHOTOGRAPHS of the SEVEN celebrated 
CARTOONS of RAPHAEL, taken from the Original Draw- 
ings at Hampton Court by Mr. TuursTon THOMPSON, and 
that they are now publishing them at the following prices :— 


THE SEVEN CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 
Series A. 


Size of the Photographs, about 21 inches by 14inches, mounted 
on cardboard, 7s. 6d, each, or £2. 10s. the complete set. 


THE SEVEN CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 
Series B. 


Size of the Photographs, about 15 inches by 10 inches, 
mounted on cardboard, price 5s. each, or £1. Ils. 6d. the 
complete set. 


THE SEVEN CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 


Series C, 


Size of the Photographs, about 74 inches by 5inches, mounted 
on cardboard, 2s. each, or 12s. the complete set. 


PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR FAMILY. 


Executed from authentic Contemporary Works, for the 
Prince’s Chamber in the New P e at Westminster, 
By RICHARD BURCHETT, 

Head Master of the Central Training School of the Science 
and Art Department. 


Twenty-eight subjects. Each Photograph is 10 inches high, 
and is mounted on cardboard, price 2s. 6d. The complete 
set, in a portfolio specially prepared, £3. 10s. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
A Set of Photographs, taken by 
Mr. THURSTON THOMPSON, 


From the fifty-one Original Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, 
now in the South Kensington Museum. 
FIRST SERIES: Thirty Subjects.—Price, half-bound in 
morocco, £3, 138. 6d., or in portfolio, with the Photographs 
mounted on cardboard, £4. 4s. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 


SECOND SERIES: Twenty-one Subjects.—Price, half- 
bound in morocco, £3. 8s., or in portfolio, with the Photo- 
graphs mounted on cardboard, £3. 13s. 6d. 


*.* These Photographs may be had separately, price 8s. 
each or a selection of Eight om | be made for One Guinea 
(packing-boards, 1s. 6d. extra). DETAILED List oF Sus- 
JECTS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION, 


CunpDALL, Downes, & Company, 168, New Bond Street, 





Just published, price 6d., 


AN ODE TO SHAKSPEARE, 
SUGGESTED BY HIS TERCENTENARY. 


By F. B. CALVERT, A.M. 


“Our author burns with a generous fire, and his lines 
sweep on with all the easy flow and harmony of Pope 
himself.—Sunday Times. 


Witu1aM E earn and Son, 13, North St. Andrew Street, 
Edinburgh; Hamiiron, Apams, & Co., London. 





(THE TERCENTENARY; or, THe THREE 


HunpREDTH BIRTHDAY OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


30 pages octavo. 
Opinions of the Press. 


“ As a contribution to the recent festival, E. Moses and 
Son have issued an extraordinary pamphlet, which, whils 


regarded as a literary curiosity, will well repay perusal.’”’— 


Sun Apstl 27. 
“ &. Moses and Son, the well-known tailors, have published 
aclever and ingenious pamphlet.’’—Penny Newsman, May 1. 
“The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the illus- 
trations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen. As a 
piece of a ere we are not quite sure that we do not 
prefer itto that of he late Lord Se ee, May 7. 
“You have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.”—Punch, 


ay 7. : , ‘ 
“* A very clever and ingenious production.””—Sporting Pilot, 


April 23. 
io Not the least readable by we Sey of the week’s batch 
of Shakespeare publications.’”’—Rraper, April 23. 

“ They have spent their money in a way that stamps them 
as above the ordinary run of advertisers. The whole is in 
expeleet taste.’”’—Chatham News J 7. 

af 4-3 Rt 
poem e of one ut here is an lor— 
nothing !”—Court Circular, ‘Aprif' bs. 


N.B.—A copy of this phlet will be ted gratis to 
any applicant, ornonally, and post-free, by 
E. MOSES and SON, 


Corner of Mrvorigs and ALpcartez, 
Nzew Oxrorp Srreet, and Torrensam Court Roap. 
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SHORTHAND. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Phonography Taught 
By MR. F. PITMAN. 


In Class, 7s. 6d., 
Privately, £1. 1s. 


Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Phonography is easily leaened, and is of inestimable 
valu 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Seconp Edition, 
revised, of 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 


TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Explained. 
By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 

London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


ParRKER, of Manchester. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, cloth, 9s., free by post, 


The Two Worlds: the Natural 


andthe SPIRITUAL. Their intimate Connexion and Rela- 
tion Illustrated by Examples and Testimonies, Ancient and 
Modern. By Tuomas BREVIOR. 

“Though there be but one world to sense, there be two to 
reason : the one visible, and the other invisible.”—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition. 

‘Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. 
. .. Right nobly does the author discourse on the crowded 
mysteries and many-coloured phenomena of existence... . 

e can commend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating 

k.’’—British Quarterly Review. - a 

““'T’o those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these ve pony a and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome n.”’—Sun. ’ 

“Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.’”’—Morning Herald. j 

** Happy is he who in some place of unfashionable summer 
banishment has the good fortune and the good sense to take 
for a companion this charming and suggestive book.’’—The 
Truthseeker. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





With 24 Coloured Plates, folio, price £1. 1s., 


Picturesque Garden Plans. A 


Practical Guide to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and 
Arrangement of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
Spaces of a quarter of an acre to four acres. For the use of 
ractical gardeners, architects, builders, and amateurs. By 
. SIEBECK, Superintendent of Public Gardens, Vienna; 
adapted to English Gardens, &c., by JOSEPH NEWTON, 


F.R.H.S. : 
London: Roser? HaRpWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 
stamps, 


32 
Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. By 
Tuos, Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western a a 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from theincurable 
class to the curable.’’—Lancet. 


London: T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 


NEW BOOK OF GAMES. 


Imperial 32mo., price 1s., sewed, 


How to Play Chess, Billiards, 


BAGATELLE, WHIST, LOO, CRIBBAGE, DRAUGHTS 
BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, and MINOR GAMES AT 
A ; 


London : W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 











CHEAP BOOKS. 


Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


A List of very Cheap Books on 
Sale at the New and Spacious Premises, now occupied by 
BULL’S LIBRARY. 

52, Wiemore Street, CavenpisH Square, W. 














THE READER. 
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Now ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 


ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS. 


LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 





TEXT-BOOKS 


OF 


GEOLOGY AND PHYSIOAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY 


DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.8., ke. 





ke 
Fifth Edition, price 1s. 9d., 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 


GEOLOGY. Withnumerous Illustrations and Glossarial 
Index. 1 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 6s., 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 


Descriptive and Industrial. With numerous Illustrations 
and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 


TIT, 
In crown 8vo., price 6s., 


HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS 
AND GEOLOGY. 


Just published, price 2s., 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With illustrative Sketch- 
Maps and Glossarial Index. 








W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC Maps. 
Imperial folio, half-bound russia or morocco, £5. 15s. 6d. 


“Of the many noble atlases prepared by Mr. Johnston 
this ‘ Royal Atlas’ will be the most useful to the public, an 
will deserve to be the most popular.’’—Atheneum. 


W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW CLASS BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 








Just published, containing 336 pp., price 3s., bound, specially 
adapted for Training Schools, 


Outlines of Geography for Schools 
and Colleges. By Witt1am Lawson, Training College, Dur- 
ham; Author of “‘ Geography of the British Empire.” 


London: Greorce Puiiip and Son, 82, Fleet Street. 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, South John Street. 





122, FLeet Street, Lonpon, 
JOHN MAXWELL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


NEW NOVEL BY M. E. BRADDON 








Turis Day, at all Libraries, in Three Vols., post 8vo., 


HENRY DUNBAR 


By rue Avrnor or “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c, 

Notice:—The Third Edition is now ready. 
The whole of the First Edition was exhausted 
on the day of publication. 


BARBARA HOME, 


A New Novel, in Three Vols. 
By MARGARET BLOUNT. 


This day, Two Vols., 8vo., with an Original Map, price 32s., 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BENNETT. 


STELLA. 
By the Author of “ Tue Corrace Girt,” 
Three Vols., post Svo., 31s. 6d. 


“A sensation novel of the most powerful kind.”— Morning 
Star, March 28, 1864. 


DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD. 
A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo., 2is, 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. 
By THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 


= Two Volumes, 8vo., 32s. 

No book we have ever read gave us anything like so clear 
and vivid an idea of America and American life. Asa descrip- 
tion of American homes and Americans at home, it is the 

we have seen.” —Saturday Review, April 2, 1864. 


NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of “SACKVILLE CHASE.” 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 
By C. J. COLLINS. 


Three Vols., post 8vo.,3ls.6d. (Immediately. 





London; Joun MaxwEu & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





This Day at all Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of “‘ Lady Bird,” &c. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





Just ready, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


ANECDOTICAL MEMOIR OF RICHARD 
WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. 


By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. 


RicHARD Bent.ey, New Burlington Street. 





Just ready, Seconp EDITION, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., 


“POST TENEBRAS LUX,” 


oR, 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE TO HIM WHO 
DESIRES TO BELIEVE. 


By THE ReEv. G@ D. SNOW. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By tHE Rev. F. D. MAURICE, 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Marylebone. 


“‘A very remarkable essay. .. . It is not easy, we think, to 
speak too highly of the depth, clearness, brevity, and force 
with which the writer disposes of the excuses invented by the 
narrow theological systems of late: days for curtailing and 
erplaining away the universal promise given by Christ of 
“light at last, soon or late, here or hereafter, to all who seek 
and cry for it.’’ There is the vigour of a man who has tried 
every word by the painful experience of his own heart and 
mind in these brief but weighty pages.’”’-—Spectator. 








Situ, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAL 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


On May 31 WILL BE PUBLISHED Part II, 


“ZOE’S BRAND,’ 
A NEW NOVEL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“RECOMMENDED TO MERCY,” 
Is published this day, and can be had at all the Libraries, 





London: CHapmMan and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just ready, at all the Libraries, in One Volume, post 8vo., 
cloth, price 6s., 


BLYTHE HOUSE. 
By R. F. H. 


Virtue Brorners & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 


WHY WE WELCOME 
GARIBALDI. 


By the Author of “‘ Twice Lost,” and “ Linnet’s TRIAL.” 
Price 3d. 
(These verses were used by the Chamberlain of the City of 
London on the occasion of presenting the Freedom of the 
City to Garibaldi.) 


Virtue Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 











WEEKLY at Turee HALFPENCcE, AND MONTHLY aT 
SEVENPENCE, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


rat yd —44 of this wel-inews Periodical, with some 
8 henge n its arrangement and appearance, was com- 
aay = toon present Joar, the main ~~ J the altera- 

ns ve new readers an 0 rtunity ef subscribing 
without burdening them with Leck aambers. 

PART V. for MAY contains Nine Chpgeers of LORD 
LYNN’S WIFE, an exci Romance of Life, and 
Nineteen Miscellaneous on Subjects of General 

res . 


W. and R, Cuampers, London and Edinburgh, 
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BADEKER’S 
TRAVELLER'S GUIDES IN ENGLISH. 


1. THE RHINE, rrom Swirzertanp To Hottanp. The 
Black Forest, Vosges, Haardt, Odenwald, Taunus, Eifel. 
Seven Mountains, e, Lahn, Moselle, Ahr, Wupper, and 
Ruhr. With twelve views, thirteen maps, and twelve plans 
of towns, &c. Second Edition, improved and corrected, 1864. 
12mo., cloth, 4s, 

2. SWITZERLAND, with the Laxesor NorTHERN ITALY, 
Savor. and the edjncent districts of E Piedmont, Lqeneey 
an e Tyrol. ith general travelling maps, special ma 
plans, panoramas, and views. 12mo., cloth, Bs 6a. a 
WILuraMs and Noraare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 

London; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. - 





Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


Frederick Rivers: Independent 
Parson. By Mrs. FLORENCE WILLIAMSON, 


WILLIAMs and Noraate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





In the Press, a New Edition, in One Volume, post 8vo., 


The Religion of the Universe. 


With Consolatory Views of a Future State, and Suggestions 
on the most beneficial Topics of Theological Instruction. By 
Rospert Feitowes, LL.D. (Third Edition). 


WILtIAMs and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 





In the Press, One Volume, post 8vo., 


On the Inspiration of the Scrip- 


TURES, showing the Testimony which they themse 

bear as to their own Inspiration. By James Srarx, M.D., 

F.R.S.E., Author of “The Westminster Confession of Faith 

critically compared with the Holy Scriptures and found 

wanting.” 

WILi1AMs and NorGare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Incentives to Prayer: being Devo- 


TIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the PSALMS. 
Square fcap. 8vo., in cloth flush, Is. ; or edges turned in, 1s. 6d.; 
French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“*An elegantly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in monkish characters in red, 
are printed verses of praise. ... A handsome book to lie on 
a table.”,—READER. 


WHittTaKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane, 








Now ready, price Eighteenpence, 


What Message lave the Clergy 


FOR THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND? A Lerrer to 
the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop or Lonpon in 
reference to the Controversy on the Future SrTatTe oF 
Sinners. By Freperick Denison Maurice, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. Peter's, St. Marylebone. 

Macmi.tuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


New ready, 8vo., price 6d.; by post, 7d., 


The Attitude of the Anglican 


BISHOPS TOWARDS RATIONALISM AND REVOLU- 
TION. A Pastoral, by H. E. CanpinaL WISEMAN. 


London: Burns and LAMBERT, 17 and 18, Portman 
Street, W 





New Edition, much Enlarged and Improved, price, in cloth, 
£1. 11s. 6d., or £2, 2s., bound in calf, 


A Complete Dictionary of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Noa eBsTeR, LL.D. 
New Edition, revised and eatly enlarged, by Cuauncey A, 
Goopricu, Professor in Yale College. 

Tuis Genuine Epition, the property of tHe AvuTHOR’s 
Famity, of WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY, is 
in separ’. 1624 pages, with a Portrait of the Author, and is 
published by 


Loneman & Co.; Stmpxin & Co.; Wuirraker & Co.; HamIt- 
a & £33 GROOMBRIDGE and Sons; BeLL and Daupy; and 
ENT 0. 


Edinburgh : Joun Menzies. Dublin: McGuasuan and Gri, 
*,* Please to see that no other Edition is substituted, 





THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE. 


New Volume—Now ready, for 1864, with Portrait of Sir Wm. 
Armstrong, and Vignette of the 600-pounder Armstrong 
Gun, fcap., 5s., cloth (postage, 4d.), 


The Year Book of Facts inScience 


AND ART, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements of the past year in Mechanics and the Use of 
Arts; Natural Philosophy; Electricity; Chemistry ; | 
and Botany ; Geology and Mineralogy ; Meteorol an 
Astronomy, etc., etc. By Joun Timps, F.S.A., Author of 
** Curiosities of Science,”’ etc. 

N.B.—Sets of the work from 1861 to 1864, 5s. each, ther 
with the Extra Volume, “ Year-Book of Facts in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862,” priceés., will be forw: 
free, for 26s. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





MAPS AND GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


Stanford’s Tourists’ Catalogue, 


now ready, contains a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all 
the Books and Maps likely to prove of service to the British 
and Continental veller, and may be had on application, 
or post free on receipt of one Postage Stamp. 
EDWARD poe ee —_ b aupcintmess tee Rea edaante 
‘ urvey Maps, an ralty Charts, 
” 6, Charing Gross. London, 8.W. 


Just published, price Eighteenpence, 
Hints on various Subjects; 
derived RNa for Rectit ing the caphsaee 
Squaring the 





ircumference 
Area of the Circle. By Sampson Sanpys. = 


London: CaarLes Westerton, 20, St, George’s Place, 
Hyde Park Corner. . 





THE READER. 











28 MAY, 1864. 








MVucation. 


ANISH LESSONS.—A Lady desires to 


give Lessons in Danish, her Native Language. Address 
C. V., 2, Claremont Terrace, Hampstead. 


RPUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 
—Dr. GASPEY nopones being in London from the 
Ist tillthe lth of J to R SCEIVE PUPILS. The Pro- 
to be had of Mr. CuLverweE.L, 21, Norfolk Street 








ISS FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT for 


YOUNG LADIES, at Heidelberg, combines the com- 
forts of home with every facility for acquiring German 
French, and a good general education. For prospecens an 
particulars apply to Mrs. M., Send Lodge, Ripley, Surrey: 
and to Mr. Wolf, Messrs. Schott & Co.’s, Regent Street, 
London. Miss Faller will visit London in June, and will 
happy to accompany pupils back to Heidelberg. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mrs. and 


Miss SHURY receive YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and EDUCATE. The utmost care and attention are bestowed 
on the comfort and improvement of the Pupils. The house 
is detached, and delightfully situate on the banks of the 
Rhine. Terms moderate and inclusive. For prospectuses, 
references, &c., apply to Messrs. Griffith and Farran, corner 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


FPUCATION IN GERMANY, FRANK- 


FORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — Dr. HOHAGEN _ has 
VACANCIES in his Establishment for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN. For terms, references, &c., apply to 8.8., Mr. Jones, 
Printseller, 73, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 


RPUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 
. MANY.— GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.— The above 
Establishment, conducted by Miss KOETTLITZ, and 
delightfully situate on the banks of the Rhine, offers supe- 
rior educational advantages, combined with the comforts of 
an Engen home. The Principal is a Hanoverian, 

ass ‘ala able masters, French being taught by a resident 


DUCATION. — BRUSSELS. — Miss 

GHEMAR continues to conduct the EDUCATION of a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES. The utmost atten- 
tion is paid to the mental, moral, and religious instruction of 
the ils. A Protestant clergyman attends regularly every 
we impart religious instruction. The Sun is ob- 
of Great tain. 




















» music 
th use o 


way, forms a part of the establishment, where the pupils can 
stay in available weather, and where masters are in daily at- 
tendance, Letters to be addressed to No. 8, rue du is 


Sauvage, B 
Messrs. 


ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 


_ Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducnesye, and 
directed by Mesdames Verrevit and Lemaire, 56, Rue de la 
Tour, Txts Instirvrion, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bois pe Bovioene. The course of study is most com- 
plete, ane includes the living lan es and the elegant arts. 





cian is specially attached to the Institute. e terms 
vary with the of the Pupils. 
A detailed tus of the Establishment, and the 


Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 

address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 

7. families, whose children have been educated by Madame 
ERTEUIL. 


T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 
The British Cha at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
WO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in A: 4 
are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy. 
&c. French and German fessors are specially engaged 
in the establishment. The house is large, well situate, and 
affords all the comforts of an —— home. Terms £1 to 
£150 perannum. Pupils received for the Modern Lan 8 
only. Address, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, 
Lorraine. St.Germain-en-Laye, Paris. 


T°? LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
ee be glad to extend connection. Terms 

. Distance no 7m. For Particulars ap: 7 0 
mreeeon,” University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall all 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Meaars. 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, end other Eminent ey 
us 
0, 8. 





ue de 








from the Conservatoire de M 7 of Paris, has the honour 


that she is to give LESSO 
PIANOFORTE.  Anply at No. 8 Shrows ren Wen 
bourne Park, W. 


bury Road, West- 

USIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 

in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils 
GORE RREMET, iso Bick, Bhoeeaba” Hod 
Westbourne Park, W. ss ‘ rs ; 








][YDE ABBEY SCHOOL, Winchester. 


Head Master, the Rev. EDWD. FIRMSTONE, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, assisted by 
Resident from the Universities of Cambrid ‘ 
London, and Paris.—SONS of GENTLEMEN are PRE. 
PARED for the Public Schools and Universities, also for the 


Seventh Edition, price 1s., 


PBINCIELES and PRACTICE of JUST 


INTONATION, with a View to the Abolition of Tem- 
perament, and embodying the results of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Associations. As illustrated on the ENHARMONIC 
ORGAN, presenting the power of playing in Tune in 
Twenty-one Keys, with Minors as far as not demanding more 
than five flats; and a Correction for Changes of Temperature. 
Built by Messrs. Robson, 101, St. in’s Lane. Calculated 
for taking the place of the Cheir Or in a Cathedral; and 
to be learned in Six Lessons. With an Appendix, tracing 
the identity of design with the Enharmonic of the Ancients. 

blished by ErrincHam Witson, 11, Royal Exchange. 
And sold there, and by H. Donxk1n, 43, Paternoster Row. 

The Organ is open at the Chapel, 10, Jewin Street, Alders- 
gate, at 1, p.m. on Wednesdays, and 2, p.m.,on Saturdays, for 
inspection and practice of all who choose to attend. On 
Wednesdays the blind artist, Miss E. 8S. Northcote, practises 


for an hour, 





(jAUTION. — PIANOS. —In the present 

disturbed state of the pianoforte trade consequent upon 
recent revelations, a competent adviser, in selecting an instru- 
ment, has become a necessary safeguard against imposition. 
Mr. Limpvs, Organist of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, having 
twenty-five years’ experience, offers assistance and advice to 
intending ———— A Fee of One Guinea only charged, 


Address, Shrewsbury House, Isleworth, London. 
A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS:—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 


HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WorTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, aND ScHOOL PROPRIETORS. 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats meetings, services. 
8level tables & seats Lor 24 for treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square c Sunday-schools. 
As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. spapostens of 
Schools. In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depdét, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8S. P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,* Tue CLeRGy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others, 

ILLUSTRATED CircuLaR, with Prices, &c., from 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 


PECTRUM ANALYSIS.—MR. BROWN- 


ING begs to announce that he has always in stock 
SPECTROSCOPES OF THE NEWEST DESIGN AND WITH THE LATEST 
IMPROVEMENT, AT MODERATE PRICEs. 

Having had very extensive experience in manufacturing 
this class of instrument, Mr. Browning will be giad to under- 
take any description of apparatus intended for Spectrum 
Analysis. 

JOHN BROWNING, Optician, AND MANUFACTURER OF 

PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, MinoRIEs, LONDON. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALES, 











a ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


** Having used yous Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sider it the best lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both 
in its optical and mechanical arrangements.”’—Sir Davip 
Brewster, F.R.S., &c. ’ 

_* The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos- 
sible to carry the Stereoscope.’’—Atheneum, 





SMITH, BECK, anp BECK, 31, Cornurit, E.C. 





SEWING MACHINES, with every recent improvement and 
addition. 


Sociery ror Suppiyine Home Teacuers anD Books In | 
Moon’s Type, TO ENABLE THE BuiInp TO READ THE 


ScRIPTURES, 
Prestpent—THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
500, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
Messrs. WHEELER and WILson, March 15th, 1864. 


GeEeNTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in informing you of 
the success which has followed the efforts made for teaching 


some of our blind Female Readers the use of your Sewing | 
| APPEAL for assistance in restoring this valuable institution 


Machine. 

Their progress in stitching, tucking, and quilting, after a 
few lessons, has been quite remarkable, eliciting marked 
oe ghey from those who have witnessed it. I trust that 
the use of your ine will be accepted, not only for the 
benefit of the rer class of blind persons, but for the 
amusement of those more Geventagoousy circumstanced. 

Accept my earnest thanks for all the assistance we have 
received from you in this early stage of our efforts, and for 
your liberal donation. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) EDWARD MOORE. 


See the Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet, forwarded 
on application, free, and which contains testimonials, as 
to its for every description of work, from the 
nobility, gentry, manufacturers, and others, Instruction 
gratis to purchasers. 


a ——~! A Navy, and Civil Serviee. Terms ow : 60 guineas per Offices and Sale-Rooms, 139, Regent Street, London, W 
apply to P sy’ ae, Pe <a information, Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand, 





R. BEHR, rormerty Heap MASTER oF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
RANCH Uwetts near EeSOe SUkeER He Be 
’ ,» near 2 = 

sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 


Cambri and Paris, and —— Pupils for the Pusiic 
AVAL AND MiLrTrary CoLLeces, and Competitive 
. nee For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 





RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Master at a Public has 
some hours every morning disengaged. prs — ty a hy 
ITION. . Distance no 








EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, ler to learn, quieter im action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, my quilt, braid, and embroider the st cambric or 





the are the only es that will 
op pam stiheiing, 204 wake tpelt ory and stitch it on 
same moment, In use by Her the sa 

of the French, and most of the Nobility and . 

Great Centrat Deror, 44, HIGH HOLBORN, Lownow. 
ANTED, THE ZOOLOGIST, previous to 


Bun 1863. Apply, stating condition, to H, H., the Library, 
698 





THACKERAY’S LIBRARY. 


ATALOGUE OF BOOKS JUST PUB- 


LISHED BY J. WALLER, 58, Fleet Street, including 
many interesting Articles from the Libraries of the late 
Mr, Thackeray—The Bishop of Ely—Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, and Edward Tyrrell, Esq., City Remembrancer, at 
very low prices affixed. Also a Catalogue of valuable Auto- 
graph Letters. (Gratis.) 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS, &. WALLER’S 


NEW CATALOGUE, Parr 52, just published, gratis, 
58, Fleet Street, E.C., containing interesting original speci- 
mens of the following distinguished men : — Blackstone— 
Brissot—Bucer—Buckingham—Bisom, Rt.—Rt. Devereux, 
Earl of Essex—Commonwealth Papers—T. M. Hardy— 
Household Book of the Dorset Family—John 5th of Portugal 
—Lemartine—Mackenzie (H.)—Melancthon—Moore (T.)— 
Mozart—Murphy (A.)—Pitt (W.)—Percival (S.)—Robes- 
vierre—Rogers—Sir W. Scott—Stanislaus, King of Poland— 
alleyrand—Usher—Calvin—Weber, &c., &c. All marked at 
very moderate prices. 





CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


NNUAL RANDOM CLEARANCE OF 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 148 pages, double 
columns, closely printed. Post free for six stamps. 
CATALOGUE of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c. (above 
Four Thousand), post free for two stamps, 








IN PREPARATION. 


CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, selected 
Sean a mass of 150,000, the whole of which may be selected 
rom, 

CATALOGUE of ORIGINAL DRAWINGS and 
SKETCHES by Ancient and Modern Masters. 


JoHN Gray BELL, 11, Oxford Street, Manchester, 





pa THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 


J. in stock at very low prices; also a large collection of 
Miscellaneous Literature, English and Foreign. Books of 
any description bought by J. Wesrx.., for immediate cash, 


549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 
Road, London, 
R D. DICKINSON has just issued a 
e CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent on 
receipt of one Postage Stamp. GOOD OLD BOOKS of all 
sorts Purchased for Cash, 


92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


AN EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, constantly on hand, at 


WiLuiam Auuan & Co.’s, Importers of Pogeign Books, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 











OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


utmost price given for them in cash, thereby saving the 
delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a 
second-hand bookseller of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 
logues gratis and post-free for one stamp. 56,000 vols, of 
books. Apply to T, Miiuarp, 70, Newgate Street. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 





J. G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 


HEELER AND WILSON’S 
UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 


which are as A adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, on mn re at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London, 





REAT FIRE IN BRITISH GUIANA.— 


The valuable Library, Museum, and Scientific Collec- 
tions of the Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 
Guiana, formed during the last twenty years at a cost or 
more than £10,000, having been totally destroyed, together 
with a large portion of the city of Georgetown, in the dis- 
astrous fire of Sunday, the 3rd of April, 1864; an earnest 


is made to all who are ‘lirectly or indirectly interested either 
in the colony of British Guiana or in the general promotion 
of such objects as the Society has for so many years so suc- 
cessfully forwarded. 

Contributions of money, books, scientific instruments, and 
objects for the Museum will be thankfully received and duly 
ac re in a Public Subscription List by the Society's 
Agents in England. 


Messrs. A, F. RIDGWAY and SONS, 40, Leicester 
Square, London. 





SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROY 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE, 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracions Majesty the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promoting 
one of the mein p ses of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVIT PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL, 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children 0 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
mos . fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 

‘oet. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended for the endowment 
of the phakenpease School should be y aos ont to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out this ign, are requested to communicate with the 


BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864, 














THE READER. 














— 


EMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX and JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practice to 
58, BROOK STREET, Grosvenor Square, in consequence of 
their Premises, 31, New Bridge Street, being required by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 





R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 








Me: HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 


Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
litagures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever beforeused. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 
guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed 
teeth stopped, and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 
—52 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5, 





PEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
SrrREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448, STRAND (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Pxblic 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording muppets to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices estes | defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 


*.* No connection with any one of the same name. 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Hoinceo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of hommopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homceopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length sueceeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 


PPS’S COCOA is distinguished as an 


invigorating and grateful breakfast beverage, possessing 
a most delicious aroma, Dr. Hassall, in his work, ** Adultera- 
tions of Food,” says :—‘‘ Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary +o 
the growth and sustenance of the body,’ Again—‘‘As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.’ Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Secured in tin-lined 3lb., élb., and 1lb. packets, 
labelled, and sold at Is. 6d. per Ib., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 








“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.”’ 


JHE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—*“I find it to be entirely composed of 
the feeu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quality,’’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Anthor of ** Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 
In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per lb.; 
12lbs, at 1s. 3d. per lb.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
lnported, weighing about 3ilbs., at Is. per lb. 


Sole Agents and Consignees, 
NEVELL & CO., 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 


Established 1828, 





CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE.— VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11. It was clearly proved 
before the Courtthat Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
onal Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. ' 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against nsing any 
compound cailed by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active principle, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Cons xtion, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, ke, and no house or home 
should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russett Street, Bioomssury, Lonpon. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 

Starch Purveyors to H.R.H.the Princess or Waes. This 

ch is used in tHe RoyaL Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepau, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 


ee 


[THE LIGHTEST ARTICLES FOR SUM- 
MER WEAR. 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 


Sold only by Turesuer and Guienwy, 152, Strand, next | 
Door to Bomerset House. , 





N.B.—Lists of Prices on Application, 
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(}HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEA IN £’7S.- 





DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 


DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 


Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 
DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose, 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns, 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and Coruieo-polen, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

DEANE’s—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 
Utensils. 

DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable, 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 

DEANE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best material, 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


Bath-rooms 





JHE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS,.— 


HEAL and 8ON have observed for some time that it 
would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of the style and 
effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, itis necessary 
that each description should be placed in separate rooms. 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of fron. Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose o 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the 
different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the effect as it would appearintheirown Rooms. A Suite 
of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large Stock of BEDDING (Heat and Son’ s original 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is_ very 
greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 
Rooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises, 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old | Spring 
Mattrass. 

Heat and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London, 





TVRAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 


WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 


WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 

roved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 

raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s. 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regulated, will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c. 


Letters addressed to Mr. Coartes Cuvrcu, No. 13, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on 
the box, to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 

Wurirecnarpet Roap, Loxpor, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark—An Arx, 
699 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern Cuenca, Works, Stowmarket, Sur- 
FOLK :—Messrs, THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 
THis Manuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was cornes on the Sth of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. Taomas, Prentice, & Co, 
ere now shle pa supply Gun ~s in its most inageoses 
orm, either for the purposes of Engineering an ining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for qunpowdse. 
‘ se of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
ollowing :— 


For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile ean be obtained 
by a cheret of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
vowder. 

’ 2. No smoke from the explosion, 

3. Does not foul the gun. f 

4. pose not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
rowder. 

7 5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun. er = - 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
& shorter laneth of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. ’ 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force, 


For Crvitu ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to — smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
remoyal, 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
ropiay. and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
a given cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
-—= in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Mi.itary ENGINEERING. 


—" The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. ; 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. : 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 


than gunpowder. 
19. For the same pu e. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-ight case in which it is 


contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Naval WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery, 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton, 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. . 

24. It is much safer than powder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. i 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. f 

Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instruc- 
ene as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 
plied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges, 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE, 


Adopted by her Majesty's Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 

The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations, 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also 
may be obtained their ‘celebrated United Service Soap 

ets. 








JIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 
VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,”’ and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candies. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABRA, Moperator Lampz -2 Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Sratverres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


()SLEES GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &. G Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, 
£7. 158. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 
All Articles marked in plain ao 

Ornamental Glass, engl and Foreign, suitable for 
presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Strert W. 

BIRMINGHAM,—Masvracrory and Sow Rooms, Broap 


STREET, 


Established 1807, 
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Blackwood’s Magazine for’ June,. 


1864. No, DLXXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 


CoNnTENTS :— 
TONY BUTLER.—Part IX. 
LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, K.C.B. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFO : tual 
Curate.—Part XII. 2, eee 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPORT.—I. Eton. 
LETTERS FROM THE PRINCIPALITIES. 
I. A Visit to the Convents of Moldavia. 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND 
OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part V. Contain- 
ing :—A Masterly Inactivity.—A New Hansard.—Foreign 
Clubs.—A Hint for C. 8. Examiners.—Of some Old Dogs in 
Office.— Decline of the Drama.— Pensions for Governors. 


THE CRISIS OF PARTIES. 
Witiiam Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 
No. LVI. for JUNE, 1864, 
Price OnE SHILLING. 


CoNTENTS :— 


II. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 
of Two Families. By Henry Kinastey, Author of 
** Austin Elliot,” “‘ Ravenshoe,”’ &c. Chapter XXX. 
—James Burton’s Story : In which Two Great Pieces 
of Good Fortune befalls us—one Visible, the other 
Invisible. Chapter XXXI.—George begins to take 
a New Interest in Reuben. Chapter XXXII.— 
at jy Hybernation terminates. Chapter XXXITI. 
—J. Burton’s Story: The Ghost shows a Light for 
the Second Time. Chapter XXXIV.—Sir George's 
Escritoire. 

II. THE KALIF OF BALDACCA. By Henry Waps- 
worTH LONGFELLOW. 

III. THE LAST DAYS OF SIMON DE MONTFORT: 
a Fragment. By the Rev. F. J. A. Horr. 

IV. A LITTLE FRENCH CITY. By Puitie GiLBert 
Hamerron. (Part II.) 


Vv. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part VII. 


VI. BIOGRAPHY AT A DISCOUNT. By CHartezs 
ALLSTON COLLINS. 


VII. A MOTHER’S WAKING. By E. M. Murray. 


VIII. ON THE STUDY OF NATURE AS A GUIDE 
ART. By J. L. Roger. na 


IX. NOTE ON THE ARTICLE “SUBSCRIPTION 
gO Pe yatss.” IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 
y H. G. L. 


X. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE GREAT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eron. 


Vol. [X., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Macmi.uan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 





THE FINE ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON. 


The Art-Journal for June (Price 


2s. 6d.) contains elaborate critical and descriptive articles on 
the Fine Art Exhibitions now open in London, by eminent 
and well-informed writers, viz. :— 


The Royal Academy. _ The Institute of Painters in 
The Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

Water Colours. | Exhibition of French and 
The Royal Marriage Picture.| Flemish Pictures. 


The line engravings are :— 


CHRISTIAN IN THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 
By Georce GREATBACH, after F. R. Pickersciiy, R.A 


ORANGE MERCHANTMAN GOING TO PIECES. By 
R, WaA..is, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


ARIEL, by E. Rorrs, from the statue by J. Loven. 


Among the other contents of the number will be found :— 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION of 1864, with Illustrations. 

WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, by Liewettyny O. 
Jewrr. Illustrated. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING IN ENGLAND, by Perer Cun- 
NINGHAM, F.S.A. 

ART WORK IN JUNE, by Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE 
IN ART, by Tuomas Wricur. Illustrated. 

aA SACK OF THE MONTH, from Designs by W. 

ARVEY. 


REFLECTIONS IN WATER GEOMETRICALLY 
CONSIDERED, by Captain A. W Daussee, Royal 
illery. Illustrated with Diagrams 


ILLUSTRATED PRAYER-BOOKS. With Illustrations, 
PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS FOR ART, &c., &. 


London: Jamzs S, Virtue, 26, [vy Lane. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, Fourteen SHILLINGS.) 
No. XITI.—_MARCH, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 
I, Mere. V. Lesson or THe BarRI- 
Chaps. XVI., XVII., CADES. 
XVIII. Chaps. VII., VIII. 


VI. German IMMIGRATION 
II, Tue Caprrar Question. on Waseem. 


Ill. Tue Unpone. VII. War IN AUCKLAND. 
IV. Tue HomELANDANDTHE | VIII. 5 LITERARY 
" EVIEW. 





Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. CreigHTon and 
A. Scaes, Queen Street. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Liter and Scientific 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
“* A more portable compendium: can scarcely be imagined.”’ 


London: W. Stevens, 421, Strand, 


Now publishing, Monthly, price StxrEnce, 


THE TEMPLE ANECDOTES. 


By RALPH anp CHANDOS TEMPLE. 
With Illustrations by Eminent Artists, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


** Keep unshak’d 
That temple, thy fair mind.”—Shakspere. 





FIRST NUMBER READY THIS DAY. 


ConTENTs oF THE TEMPLE ANECDOTES.—First NuMBER. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE TRUE MOTHER OF INVENTION. 

ARKWRIGHT’S WIFE DESTROYING THE MODELS. 

HOW ARKWRIGHT CONSTRUCTED HIS FIRST 
MACHINE, 

CUVIER AND THE FOSSIL-FOOT. 

STEPHENSON AND THE LAWYER. 

SAMUEL CROMPTON AND THE SPIES. 

THE WAR OF THE KNOBS AND POINTS. 

THE STORY OF WEDGWOOD-WARE. 

THE RAILWAY IN ITS CRADLE. 

THE FIRST HOT-PRESSER OF PAPER. 

BRUNEL’S PROPHECY. 

THE BOY AND THE STEAM ENGINE. 

DR. BUCKLAND WATCHING THE BUILDERS. 

AN IMPROMPTU INVENTION. 

THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHERS. 





WM. FLAKEFIELD’S LINEN HANDKERCHIEF, 

THE CHILDHOOD OF JAMES WATT. 

THE YOUTH OF JAMES WATT. 

BENJAMIN HUNTSMAN AND THE PROCESS OF 
MAKING CAST STEEL. 

THE FICTION OF SALOMON DE CAUS. 

THE INVENTOR OF PRINTING FOR THE BLIND, 

THE ROMANCE OF THE STOCKING FRAME. 

WILLIAM HYDE WOLLASTON, THE ECCENTRIC 
DISCOVERER. 

OLD PREJUDICES AGAINST COTTON SPINNING, 

THE PHILOSOPHER TAUGHT BY THE CHILD. 

HERSCHEL’S FIRST AND LAST TELESCOPES, 

FIVE GUINEAS FOR A NEW PLANET. 

THE FATES OF JOHN KAY AND LEWIS PAUL. 

A TROUBLESOME PERSON IN CHEMISTRY, 





The Second Number will be published June 30th. 





GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





The Alexandra Magazine, and 


WOMAN’S SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ADVOCATE. 
Price SIXPENCE, with an Illustration. No. II. for JUNE. 


CONTENTS :— 


DOCTOR KEMP (with Illustration), 
THE CHOICE. 
THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN. 


RECORDS OF IRISH WOMEN’S INDUSTRY. No. I. 
Ellen Harrington. 


A DISCUSSION ON THE ADMISSION OF GIRLS TO 
THE UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


LETTERS TO WOMEN ON MONEY-EARNING; No. II. 
Business. 


NOTICES OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES; Workhouse 
Visiting Society. 

OPEN CORRESPONDENCE, 

MONTHLY MEMORANDA. 


London: JACKSON, Waseety, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
Ow. 





THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 
Price 6d., Monthly ; with Supplement, 1s., 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE, 
Contents of No. L. (JUNE) :— 
I. MILDRED’S WEDDING. A Family History. 
Chapters V., VI., VIT. 


II. A HISTORY OF PERFUMERY AND THE 
TOILET. By Evcene RIMMe.. 


Chapter VI.—The Romans. Illustrated. 
III, FAMILIAR LINES. Illustrated. 
IV. A CLASSICAL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE EDU- 
CATION. 


V. LOVE AND GLORY. (Poetry.) 
VI. MY RECOLLECTIONS OF A WITCH. 
VII. APRIL litn, 1864. (Poetry.) 
VIII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
IX. THE FASHIONS. 
X. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE., 


A Coloured Fashion Plate anda Coloured Plate of Bouquets 
for Decalcomanie. 

A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and 
Ornamental Needlework; full-sized Diagrams for Cutting 
out and Making a Demi-fitting Paletot. 


THE SUPPLEMENT contains :— 


I, La Mope. 
II. Operas, ORATORIOS, AND Musical ENTERTAINMENTS. 

III. Captain Masters’s Cuitpren. By Tuomas Hoop, 

Chap. XX VIII.—Nelly at Study, being chiefly 
Contemplative. 
- XXIX.—“ J. Gage, Chandler.”’ 
om XXX.—Gathering Clouds and dis- 
tant Thunder, 
IV. Gop’s Acre at Home AND ABROAD. 
V. EASTWARD OF THE SUN AND WESTWARD OF THE Moon, 
A Scandinavian Romance. 
VI. De Luwatico INQUIRENDO. 
VII. Music or THe Monts, 
VIII. CorrEsPONDENTS’ CoLuMNs. 

Illustrations of bride’s toilet ; Neapolitan coiffure; a large 
fashion engraving ; 3 petticoat trimmings; diadem and net 
for the hair; 5 new shapes for ladies’ hats; lace and muslin 
collar and cuff; Sevilla paletot; La Robe a; a pretty way 


of alpaca dresses; new parasols; pattern for 
ditto; ribbon design for ditto; braiding pattern for ditto ; 
the Madelon cravat and cuff. 

A Large Fashion Plate; a Coloured Pattern for a Bracket 


rder. 
A Specimen Number sent post free for twelve stamps. 





London: 8. O. Brerron, 248, Strand, W.C. 





The North British Review. 
No. LXXX. will be published on JUNE Ist, 
CONTENTS :— 


I, LORD ELGIN—IN MEMORIAM, 
II. A FORTNIGHT IN FAROE, 
III. ENERGY. 
IV. MR. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
V. DAY-DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 
VI. CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
VII. ANGLO-SCOTTISH DIALECT. 
VIII. RAMBLES IN THE DESERTS OF SYRIA. 
IX. SPORTING BOOKS. 
X. OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


Epmonston and Dovatas, Edinburgh. 
London: Hami.ttron, ApAms, & Co. 





TENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 
Price 6d., Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


Contents of No, XVIII. (JUNE). 


I. RUNNYMEDE AND LINCOLN FAIR. A Story of 
the Great Charter. By J. G. Epaar. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—A Desperate Expedient. 
XXV.—The Vows of the Heron. 
XXVI.—A Painful Interview. 
XXVII.—The Invader and his Dupes. 
XXVIII.—Styr, the Anglo-Saxon, and 


is Son. 
XXIX.—Hunting a Wild Boar. 
With Full-page Illustration. 
II. THE LATE Mr. J. G. EDGAR. 

III. ANTONY WAYMOUTH,; or, The Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers. A Chronicle of the Sea. By WILLIAM 
H. G. Kriyaston. Chapter VI.—The shipwreck— 
A temptation withstood—A night on the ocean— 
Return of day—A discovery—The seamen attempt 
to land—Gain the shore, and are carried to prison— 
Why Raymond did not lose his heart to Donna 
Isabel—Don Lobo in love—His adviser, and what he 
advised—The Don suspects a rival in Edward—A 
plot to destroy the English—Edward and his com- 
panions attacked—Edward in a dungeon—How he 
was treated, and how he tried to get out—A dis- 
i encounter—A narrow escape—A check— 

e open air reached—Donna Isabel’s heroism— 

The flight--Pursued—Edward meets his friends— 
What has become of Donna Isabel ? — Baffled. 
Illustrated. 

IV. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS : WEASELS (con- 
tinued). By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A.,F.L.S., &. 
With -page and other Illustrations. 

V. THEN AND NOW. By One who has served under 
Garibaldi. (Poetry.) 

VI. LIEUTENANT BUTLER AND THE VICTORIA 
CROSS. With Full-page Illustration. 

VII. KING LION. Chapter X.—I am presented at the 
court of Liondom—Extent and character of Lion- 
dens—The parrots take burglarious possession of 
the dwellings of certain grosbeaks—I am invited to 
a banquet by King Lion. Chapter XI.—The dinner 
off baboons—Concert in the retiring-den — 4} 
chamber a den, my bed boughs, my candle fire-flies 
—Combing of manes becomes a fashion at Liondens 
—I employ two baboons to assist me. Illustrated. 

VIII. THE STORY OF THE DUTCH WARS OF 
CHARLES II. By W. H. Davenport ADAMS. 
Illustrated. 

IX. PORTLAND ROADS. With Full-page Illustration. 
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